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ABSTBACT 

liritten as a personal aeaoir of educator Hilliaa carr 
and as an historical perspective on the National Education 
Association CNEAI froa the late 1920s to the 1970s, this biography 
focuses on Dr. Carr*s devotion to education and to the rational 
solution of international differences. As an active aeaher of the HEA 
for nearly <*0 years, as Executive Secretary of NEA froa 1952-1967, 
and as a aeabcr o£ the Educational Policies Coasission froa 
1937-1967, Carr*s involveaent in education spanned national and 
international events such as the Sreat Depression, vorld fiar II, and 
the cold <iar. Bajor achieve»:ents of the NSA under Carr's leadership 
include creation of NEA regional offices^ eaployaent of consultants 
on teacher salaries, strengthening of NSA"8 research division, 
creation of nuaerous fellovships for teachers and students, support 
for teachers* rights, and extension of the prograa of NSA*s 
Coaaisaion on Professional Bights and Hesponsihilities. The biography 
concludes aith sL^iaeration of Or. Carr's activities since his 
retireaent in 1972, including graduate teaching, conference speaking, 
and active involveaent with various professional education 
associations* lOB) 
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Preface 



The Continuing Education of WiUiarn Can is a memoir of the 
caxeer of an educator whose nearly forty-year association with the 
National Education Association spanned sudi m^jor national and 
international events as the Great Depression, World War 11, and the 
unea^ peace that we know as the Cold War. For sixteen years 
Dr. Carr was Executive Secretary of the NEA, and in this auto- 
biography he discuss^ many of the issues that continue to evolve as 
critic concerns for teachers today. His account is. a personal one, 
however, and as such is not intended to be interpreted as a state- 
ment of current NEA policy. Rather, it gives a historical perspective 
on events and attitude that contributed to national policy, as well as 
that of the NEA, between 1929 and 1968. 

Dr. Carr's desaiption of the founding and development of the 
World Confederation of Orpnizations of the Teaching Profession, 
one of whose fundamental tenets is the maintenance of peace 
fcrough the education of the world's youth, shows a ^gular 
devotion to both education and the rational solution of iiitematiooal 
differences. His tireless work throughout the world as Secretary- 
General, and later President, of WCOTP is a lasting testament to his 
personal dedication to world peace. 
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Foreword 



In his essay on Aspects of Biography, Andre Maurois extends 
little comfort to such as L He says (correctly, das) that men 
forget. What we think we remember of our childhood may be in 
fact no more than the recollections of what paints and other 
dders tdd us about their recollecticms and therefore subject to a 
double danger of error. Our minds, without exception as far as my 
experience extends, tend to suppress disagreeable memories, 
especially as we try to protect our companions in the events we 
Ascribe. 

Whatever he may have thougjit about the intentions of the 
observant Boswell, Samuel Johnson thought poorly of biography 
in general. Not a dngje biography of any En^ish man of lettere, 
Johnson said severely to Mr. M'Queen in Skye, had been well 
written-not one. It was essential, he insisted, to Include the 
autfaor*s opinions about his own works. Sweeping onward to a stfll 
wider generalization. Dr. Johnaon declared in so m^y words that 
"Every man's life may be best written by himself." The stubborn 
Boswell was in no way diverted from his purpose by this edict 

Doctor Johnson, however, .continued to stress the high value of 
autobiography: **The writer of his own life has at least the first 
qualification of an historian, the knowledge of the truth." 
Althoug^i admitting "that his temptations to disguise the truth 
axe equal td his opportunity of knowing it," Johnson still insisted 
that "Impartiaiity may be expected with equal confidence fjrom 
him that relates the passages of his own life, as from him that 
delivers the transactions of another." 

Helen Keller prcaunably wrote her Story of My Life in the hope 
that her experience mig^t help people facing problems similar to 
hers. As it turned out, however, her autobio^phy has helped 
many people who had no combination of handicaps comparable to 
hex*. Thus, I too, althoui^i very few people have been placed in 
situations exactly like mine, may hope that it may be helpful to 
view some of the development of education in this country and 
elsewhere through the lens of my personal exp^ence. 
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Indeed, my original intention was to write a histoiy of educa- 
tion in the twentieth century, illuminated by recollections of my 
own experience as part of that history. In this I know I have not 
succeeded. So I must, like Cardinal Newman in this respect only, 
offer my o\m Apologia pro Vita Mea, taking comfort from the 
observation of Henry Sienkiewicz: *'A man wiio leaves memoirs, 
whether well or badly written, provided they be sincere, renders a 
service to future psychologist and writers." 
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1 Schooling in £ngla£i4 Canada, 
andCMifomia 



Mind^pansion trip - learning to read and write but 
not to sew - Some adi^anta^s in Canadian education - 
Walking and worfdng - Adifontages of working in a 
college library - Academic attastrophes and goai ad/ust- 
ments - Otanging courses in mid-stream - Influences 
mtd consequences 



Peiiiaps the most tmportant siit^e event in my forma! education 
baiH'ened in 1916 when I wts fifteen and had just entered Manual 
Arts Hi^ Sdiool in Los Angeles. Miss Nellie Stephens, my teacher 
bi a course on Andest History, signed each member of the da^ 
8 'iifferent topic for a paper to he written over the weekend. My 
assignment was **The Roman Chariot Races.** 

I stayed after class to ask Miss Stephens how I was supposed to 
assemble the necessary information for this literary effort **Why 
don't you go to the library?" she suggested. I said I would do so 
and asked her where it was. She gave me the address of a branch of 
the Lot Angetes Public Library, just off Moneta Avenue, a half- 
m0e isom my home. 

lfind«xpansimi trip 

I knew what the word ^library" meant, but only as an abstract 
idea. I do not tMnk I had ever in my life seen a collection of more 
than a dozen volumes other than school textbooks. My family had 
arrived in Los Angeles from a small town in Canada. My father had 
a Bible, a Bible Commentaiy, a book called The Brook and Its 
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Soiiks, G.A. Henty*s Brave Lads and GaOant Heroes, Pilgrim's 
i^ogress, and a vdume of poems by Robert Browning. That was 
about all, except that osce on a nwer-to-be-foigotten birthday, 
my Ifecle Fred sent me a book called Jlie Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer. These few books were read repeatedly. 

On Saturday morning I was waiting for the Branch library to 
open. It was, I now realize, a very small branch, a mere twig of a 
library, located on the ground floor in ^ace designed for a shop of 
some kind, with display windows facing on the sidewalk. I had no 
idea how one was supposed to use a libr^iy and I was more 
impressed by the sight of the few hundred books in tht; converted 
store than I was, many years later, by the baroque glitter of the 
grand staircase of the Library of Congress, or the impressive 
exhibits of the Bodleian at Oxford. 

The hard-pressed librarian, t^tween her clerical and custodial 
duties, found a few minutes to point out the appropriate sections 
of the collection, to introduce me to the card catalogue and the 
encyclopedic reference works, and to show me the pencil sharp- 
ener. I teU upon that collectioa as a starvhig man might atUck a 
meal, in a rush, with no thought of sequence, pudding before 
salad, entre'e before soup. I read as though someone might sudden- 
ly snatch the books away from before my eyes. My notes on the 
Roman Circus accumulated in a fierce concentration of hand and 
mind, oblivious of surroundings. 

About fhre o'clock that afternoon, the librarian tapped me on 
the shoulder. "Qosing time," ^e said, and then, smiling, "You 
did not stop even for lunch." The thunder of the chariot wheels 
and the shouts of the crowd at the Circus Maximus faded and I 
ictumed abruptly from what users of other forms of mind-expan- 
sion would today call * . trip." I pthered my notes, hurried home 
in the late afternoon sunlight, and found my mother anxiously 
considering whether to notify the police mi^g persons bureau. 

I wrote my report on **The Roman Chariot Races" the next d^ 
and handed it to Miss Stephens on Monday.'She marked it **A.** I 
wish I had that paper now. It was neady fifty years later that I 
saw, in the motion picture "Ben Hur," a chariot race which could 
compete with the episode I have jint related. 

If I were required to select the precise point at which I Hrst 
became avi^ of what education «)uld mean, what excitement 
1kes0 is in i(toas, what enioynwnt in the orderiy discov^ and 
graceful arrangement of information, that branch library would 



seive better than any other locale. I think it wot^d be difficult for 
anyone who had not grown up, as I did, literate but not weU-read, 
to undeistand the first impact of an open, well-arrang«l library on 
the mind of a growing boy. 

Of course my sdiooling had been proceeding for about eis^t 
years before I went to the Moneta Brandi Ubraiy. No doubt, 
mudi that happened to me that day was made possible by the 
learning of the previous years. 

Learning to read and write but not to sew 

I learned to read at about five years of age in a municipal school 
in Northampton, England, the city in which I was bom in 1901. 
I can summon only a few memories of my first and, as it turned 
out, my only year in an English school. I think I was afraid much 
of the time. The older children seemed to me veiy noisy, veiy 
rough, very big. However, I learned to read and write, the latter 
skiU \x'mg evid»s(%d by some chUdkh e^ys. With a care that an 
archeolo^ mii^t lavhh on the Dead Sea Scrolls or a scholar of 
Elizabethan literature on the discovery of the missing text of the 
cariy **Hamlet," my mother preserved these writmgs. I still have 
them. As for reading, I believe I did weU, for my teadier gave me 
on my (k^parture a child^s small story book-another memento of 
my first step^ in education, whidi I still possess. 

There is (or at least there was in 1938) one other bit of evi- 
denct; that I once passed through the school in Northampton. 
There was an older boy who used to alternately intimidate and 
infuriate me by pushing me at inopportune moments. I was 
drinking from a metal cup, attached by a diain to the bride wall 
beside the water tap in the corridor, when he pu&Ued my bade so 
that my face and the cup were smashed vigorously into the wall. 
It hurt me enoui^ to make me remember the event. 

We left Northampton in 1907 and I did not return to the dty of 
my birth imtU 1938. School was in session in the same building. A 
metal cup still hung by a chain against the wall. The cup was old, 
¥eiy oHdf and on the outside, just below the rim, were two slii^t 
indentations of the size and shape that mi^t be formed by a 
child** lower incisors. Everything else about the school seemed 
somehow to have been changed. The rooms, the hallways, the 
piayground—were all much smaller than my memory expected. 
But the cup seemed to be about the right size. I wonder if it still 



hanp there. Perhaps not; perhaps the local education authority 
has by now installed drinking fountains. 

I have one other pedag(^cal recollection of my first school 
days. We were all, boys and girls alike, given instruction in sewing. 
I do not say we all lamed to sew; we were i^ven instruction. 
There is a difference. We were supposed to be^ by making 
stitdies with black thread on white cloth. When that exercise was 
satisfactorily done, Wue stitches and then red stitches were made. 
The cuhnination of the course was to hemstitch a handkerdiief. I 
remained a severely retarded black-thread user for the entire term. 
I did not want to leam to sew. While others gaily hemstitched 
handkerdiiefs to be proudly shown at home, I continued grimly to 
make very uneven black stitches. 

By a long^ot coincident. Sir Alec Clegg, Education Officer 
of the Yorkshire West Riding County Coundl, has found and 
recently published part of the syllabus used in the late nineteenth 
century to train En^ish teachers to teach smaU children **The 
Principles and Practice of Needlewojk.'* I give here verbatim a few 
delicious examples of this method which my own teacher 
foUowed in 1906-07. 

Needle Drill 

Apparatus: Baby threaders and knitting cotton or very 

course cotton 
Qass: Babies or lower division infants . . . 

Preliminary step 

Let the children show the ri^t and left hands alternate- 
ly till they can readily distinguish them and practice 
them in closing aH the fm^rs, except the thumb and 
foreHnger of each hand. 

1. Show the children how to take up the needle with 

the left thumb and forefinger, the eye of the needle 

upwards and straight in front 
Z Raise the liiJit hand, take up the cotton near the 

end with the thumb and forefinger. Repeat this 

several times. 

3. Place needle and cotton in position. Bring the 
cotton in front of the eye of the needle and 
close up. 
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4. Show diildien how to push cotton throu^ the eye 
whfle teacher counts to f&u and tells them this is 
calkd threading the needle. 

5. Put out three fingers of die hft hand and catch the 
long end of the cotton to prevent it from slipping. 

6. With the tight thumb and forefinger* draw the 
cotton through the eye . . . The drill should be 
repeated until tiie children can &read the needle 
while the teadier counts to six . . . 

Conclusion . . . The «}bject of this is to teach obedience, 
discipline and simultaneous action. 

When I first heard Sir Alec read the ^Uabus above, I took 
great satisfaction in thinking how quaint, how sSXk^ it all was. This 
sense of superiority however, has dwindled. Now I wonder whether 
the edarational ti^my of day will seem to my sucosssors 
seventy years from now to be equally (or more) ^y. It is a nice 
question whether reflection on the past teadies us pride or 
humility. Perhaps a tittle of both. 

Some advantages in Canadian educs bn 

In my sixth year I travelled with my family from Northampton 
to Liverpool by train, by immigrant liner to Montreal, by trahi to 
Red Deer, Alberta, and by ox team for several days to the family 
homestead near Rocky Mountain House. 

We made this journey bemuse my father read an a(^ertisement 
placed in the local newspaper by the Canadian Pacific Railroad. It 
innounoed that Sfttkrs could go to Western Canada and become 
land-owners. LAND! - many goodly acres of it. absolutely free to 
anyone wlio would Uve on it. 

Most of our long and varied journey is only a blur among frag- 
mented memori^ One scene, however, returns quite cteariy. My 
mo&er and I dde on the miX of a laige box-wagoa She if driWng 
a yoke of oxen as they drtw the wagon deeper into a forest My 
father and my unde, axes in hand, walk ahead of us, felling the 
trees to right and left as we advance. There is no road and no 
sound except the axe blows and the crashing of the trees. When we 
reach an open ^ade, the men say, ''This is itf* The branch^ are 
lopped from the la^r trees along our route of entry. The logs are 
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dragged by the oxen to the glade. Notched and fitted, they fonn a 
cabin whUe my mother and i fill the <^inks wife a ndx of mud and 
moss. We are five *tiiles from the nearest nei^bor, eight miles 
from the country store, fifty from the nearest doctor. In that set- 
ting for about a year my mother was also my teacher. The intense 
cold, the loneliness, and poor health finaUy drove the family back 
to tiie nearest town. Red Deer. 

Ei^t years later, when I was about 14, my family moved to 
California. We travdl^i thae by train with stopovers to see 
Calpry, Seattle, Portland, the (then) woiid-famous Uthia Springs 
at Ashland, Oregon, the Pan-Pacific International Fair at San 
Francisco, and finally Los Angeles. My most vivid recollection of 
all this movement is how I longed to take a meal in the dining car 
instead of eating sandvnches w^ch my new^arily frugal mother 
made for us at each overni^t stop. My conclusion is that travel 
during diildhood and early youth is highly educational but in 
ways and towards results vrfiich are not predictable or uniform. 

Before we left Red Deer for Los Angdts, I spent the 1914-15 
term in the local high sdiool. Two events there proved, I believe, 
of some importance to my education. The first event was my intro 
duction to organized inter-school debating. Under the rules then in 
force, our Red Deer debating team was required to include four 
members-one from eadi of the four ^ool classes. I was fortu- 
nate enou^ to be selected to represent the Freshman Class. The 
topic for debate in the Alberta hi^ schools that year was: 
''Resolved, that a system of consolidated rural schools would 
improve educational opportunity in this Province." I can no 
lon^r remember which side I took, for our coadi wisely requhed 
us to learn both the negative and the affirmative arguments. I do 
lemember that I began to notice the extraordinary difficulty of 
proof to such a question as compared with the unassailable finaUty 
of the theorems of Geometry-another subject to which I was 
introduced in my Freshman year. I learned also that it is possible 
to make a statement in a manner which is persuasive, or to present 
file same proposition in a manner which arouses doubt or dis- 
belief. And I learned from my father that when I rose to speak for 
my allotted ten minutes, I should break that panic-stricken, nerve- 
racking, expectant silence that follows when one is called upon to 
speak by sliding my chsat back noisily as I arose and by purpose- 
fulfy rearranging objects at the lectern. One sees the same tedi- 
nique used nowadays, pcriiaps unconsdously, by speakers who 
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a4lust the microphone a few millimeters up or down while the 
audience settles itself to listen. 

The second event of that one term in a Canadian hi^ school 
was Miss Goudy, a teacher of En^ish who first and Hnally made 
me swan of the anatomy of an En^ish sentence and the topo- 
graphy of an En^ish paragraph. Miss Goudy was a teacher who, I 
feel in retrosp^ probably loved the learner as much as the 
language but who did not temper the rigors of her instruction by 
soft pedagogy. My youthful recollections of Miss Goudy suggest 
that slie was about 108 years old at the time I sat in her class so I 
suppose that she no longer teadies En^ish at the Red Deer High 
School. However, I feel sure that if she is not in Red Deer, Miss 
Goudy, behind the gold bar of Heaven, is busUy teaching wayward 
cheiublm the difference between the subjunctive and indicative 
mode and the correct usage of the auxiliary verbs ''shall" and 
"will.** I make this a}nfident statement about her because we are 
promised happiness in Heaven and I do not think Miss Goudy 
could feel completely happy doing anything else under the suil 

Walking and working 

I entered Manual Arts High School in Los Angeles in mid-term 
of 1916 and graduated four years later. I did well in my studies 
and was the valedictorian at the ^aduation exercises, using as my 
topic on that occasion, *Teachers*Salaries are a National Disgrace.** 
!t may seem di^genuous, especially hi view of my later career, to 
say that my teachers surprised me by their intense interest in the 
topic I had selected and their willingness to help me develop it 

During all of my years at Manual Arts, I continued to be active 
in debating and tried repeatedly, but unsuccessfully, to get a place 
on the track team for distant^ events. 

During my entire high school and college period, our family 
stnig^d with serious economic difficulties-never experiencing 
actual want but always required to seek every possible bit of added 
income and to avoid every non-essential expenditure. It was taken 
for granted by all of us that it would be necessary for me to work 
as much as possible to sipplement tSss family income. So from the 
a^ of about sixteen onward, X woriced on Saturdays^ before 
school, and after school at whatever I could find for whatever I 
could earn. My wotk was unskiUed, poorly paid, repetitive and 
often boring. I picked apricots, cleaned out chicken houses, swept 



and dusted the hi^ school auditorium and certain classrooms from 
six to eight every morning swept the school cafeteria every 
evening, worked in the Sunset Candy Factory in the longer vaca- 
tions, ran errands, delivered newspapers, ushered at a tztx track 
and at tSas opera house, worked as a bellhop in a small hotel, and 
ran the hotel elevator on the nig^t shift. I liked ^pedally the last 
of these occupations because, between the infrequent calls for ser- 
vice, I could continue to feed my voracious appetite for reading. 

All of these work experiences were, of course, highly educa- 
tional It never occurred to me that the work was "menial** I did 
not resent it I just took it for ^mnted. I fdt, when I thought about 
the matter at all, that I was lucky to have the work. In retrospect, 
I still think so. 

Althou^ it would never have occurred to me at the time, 
Manual Arts Hi|^ Sdiool served an area in Los Angeles inhabited 
generally by lower-middle-dass or uppe^lower-class people. Yet 
the school cont^ed a few students who have dnce become fa- 
mous: Frank Capra, motion picture director; Steriing McMurrin, 
United States Commissioner of Education; Lawrence Tibbett, 
&fetropolitan Opera baritone; State Attorney-General Buren Fitts; 
half a dozen well-known judges; several generals including Jimmy 
DooUttle; and a number of hii^y siccessful athletes, at^ors, and 
^tre^s. Frank Capra, in fac$, was my predecessor in the morning 
janitor job described above. 

On Simdays, during much of my time at Manual Arts, I had a 
very different kind of experience. I used to ri^ before dawn, meet 
another boy in the Pacific Electric Station at Sixtii and Main, take 
the first train to Pasadena, and arrive at the foothills of the Sierra 
Madie in the eariy daylight Then we walked the trail to the 
summit of Mount Lowe, ate our sandwiches, ran back over the 
tame route, and reached home in time for supper. After a dozen or 
10 ascents, we began to run up the mountain as weU as down. We 
rarely paused to admire the view, we exchanged very few remarks, 
we met few other hikers. We were not secretive about our outing 
but we did not discuss it We just went 

Mount Lowe is about a mile hisiL I no longer remember how or 
why we began to climb it every &mdiQr. We certainly did not 
know why we continued week after week for several years. 
Although our achievement was not as great as that of Sir E<bnund 
Mlary, periu^ our motive was shnilar. Whate^^r tiie OK^tive, there 
wne, for me at least, three results of this rather btore exerdse. 



First, I built up a very serviceable bodily constitution which 
has served me well. 

Second, it vras good for my self-esteem. Just after the Armistice 
of World War I, the Los Angeles Examiner sponsored a "Victory 
Hike." The couise was about ten miles from the Examiner's down- 
town office to Griffith PariL I entered the contest, was the first 
high school student across tiie finish line and second among all 
entries-adult or student I was handed a silver cup on the spot and 
then—since public transport was difficult because of the crowd 
that had assembled to see the fmish-I put the cup under one arm 
and d»erfully walked home-another ten or twelve miles. 

That nu^t well have been the end of a mildly pleasant episode 
but the Principal of Manual Arts High Sdiool had other plans. He 
dedded that the cup should be handed to me publicly during a 
sdiool assembly. I did not imderstand then why this ceremony was 
so "gratifying" to me. But I think I know why, now. I wanted the 
other students ui i&e school to stop thinking of me, if only for a 
few minutes, as someone who often recdved "A" grades and did 
well on the debating team. I wanted them to know that I could do 
something that lequhred a degree of physical stamina, and muscular 
coordination. It is, I now belike, extremely desirable that eveiy 
teenage boy win at least one contest, involving skiU and endurance. 
I now suspect that Dr. Wilson called me to the stage with that 
thou^t in mind. At any rate, X no longer felt obliged to struggle in 
vain for a place on the track team. That was a dear gain for eveiy- 
one because the truth is that I could not run very fast. It just 
happened that the slopes of Mount Lowe conditioned me to be 
able to keep going a very long time without thing. 

A third result of the weekly journey up Mount Lowe was more 
intellectuaL There was a small abandoned gold mine about half- 
way up the slope. There and elsewhere along the trail we used to 
pids up ore samples. Of course, we wanted to be assured that the 
oon pyrites were really gold flecks and from that we became 
inteiei^ gei»rally in the identification of minerals. We foimd 
and used Dana's l^stem of Mineralogy but some of the tests in 
that great compendium lequiied the equipment of a chemistiy 
l^x»atoxy. Smce we were both enrolled in Miss Calhoun's class in 
Chemistiy, we took the problem to her. That good and con- 
fdentious teacher immediately gave us so much attention and so 
mudi opportunity to experiment that we both decided at once to 
become mining engineers. 
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This vm vocational guidance in 1 920, building plans for a career 
lequinng arduous and long prepamtion on the basis of a youtiiful 
and, as it turned out, a passing enthusiasm. I wonder whether sach 
guidance practices continue today. 

IncidentaUy, my hiking partner, the other boy in this experi- 
ence, did become a su(»:essftil mining engineer so Miss Calhoun's 
&voted interest was fifty per^t successful, and, in the long run, 
it dui me no harm whatever. 

Ad%^tag» of working in a college library 

In September 1920 ! enrolled as a Freshman in mining engineer* 
ing at the Southern Branch of the University of California, later 
and now called UCIA. In the opening week of school I had the 
good fortune to get a job in the institution's library. My woik 
there was varied but ui^killed-painting numbers on tiie badcs of 
books, restoring books to their proper plates on the shelves, 
moving collections to and from the Reser/ed Book Room, and 
diecking borrowed books out and in. 

However, one cannot handle books seve:ral hours a day without 
learning something about their contents tfd I soon acquired a fair 
knowled^ of the Dewey Decimal Clas^cation System and of the 
standard worics of reference. 

Such information has been, and remahis, a set of tools of 
frequent utility to me. 

Since I had to earn money to stay at &e University, even thou£^ 
I continued to live with my parents, tiiS libraiy woik, or some 
other source of earnings, was essential. 

My employment in the Southern Branch of the Univeraty of 
California library led me to further good fortune-I met Elizabeth 
Vaughan there. She too was a fiist-year student library assistant 
^o, however, outranked me in the library hierardiy because she 
had had some previous formal library training and work experience. 
We v/ttt married four years later, after I graduated. This was my 
greatest stroke of good fortune, not merely as an ou^wth of my 
library job but also as an indispensable aspect of the rest of my 
personal life and professional career. My advice to all young men 
entering college, based on my own experience, is: Get a job in the 
library, find the prettiest librarian woridng Acre, and many her as 
ioon as you graduate or as soon as she is willing, whichever 
comes first 
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AsaS&adc catastropbei and goal s^ustments 

My career as a student of mining endearing was not a com- 
paiabk unmixed success. I did well enough, for example, on the 
theory of the Calculus but I was far from briliiant in problems 
vliich involved practical applications of its principles. I could 
understand the theory of the slide rule, but when I used the tool I 
often reached a wrong answer because I set the rule inaccurately or 
read from the wrong scale. I could, after careful study, understand 
Spherical Trigonometry, but my answers to aligned problems were 
often wrong l^cau^ I let arithmetical errors creep into the in- 
volved calculations. I fully enjo^d the introductory course in 
surveying but when the class was sent out for field work, my team 
often wound up in last place because I shook the transit at a 
critic moment or failed to make the proper note of some 
essential measurement Such academic catastrophes continued for 
almost two years. 

My most dramatic reverses came in the laboratory section of a 
course in Quantitative Chemical Analysis. My crucible broke just 
before tbs critical moment when the ashes were to be weighed. My 
beaker boiled dry while my attention y/as momentarily diverted. 
Qumsy handling of the relatively simple apparatus brought other 
forms of d^aster. We were required to keep laboratory notebooks 
^ch must be submitted as a condition of completing the course. 
I lost my notebook just before the course ended. This was the 
final straw. 

I was unable to understand why my mediocre record in mathe- 
matics and science should follow a high school record of excep- 
tional achievement. The evening after I lost my "lab" notebook, 
Hlzabeth and X had a serious conversation, neither our first nor 
our last, but one of our most important. One alternative we never 
seriously considered was to drop out of college altogether. We did 
think about modifications hi ol^ectives. The upshot was the radi- 
cal decision to leave mining entering to others and to embark 
in my third year of college on a liberal arts program. My vocational 
objective in minii^ enghieeiing had been entirely dear; where the 
literal arts program would lead, if anywhere, was obscure. But I 
' changed direction anyway. 

Changing eoonet in mid-stream 

My chief, indeed for all practical purposes, my only, faculty 
contact at that time was Dr. Herbert Allen of the En^^ Depart- 
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ment The others lectiu-ed me, enlightened me, assigned my 
lessons, tested me at intervals, graded me, and (very occasionally) 
spoke or nodded if our paths orossed on campus. Dr. Allen, how- 
ever, took seriously his role as the faculty advisor for my fra- 
tenuty. Very pleased when informed of my diange in plans, he 
threw himself into the solution of my problem of how to get a 
degree in four years in spite of the mid-stream ^t in courses. He 
outlined for me an excellent program in history, philosophy, logic 
and literature and he uiged me to take my degree at Stanford. It 
was, in fact, impossible in those days to qimiify for a baccalaureate 
at tiie Los Angeles "branch" because only three years of regular 
course work were offered there. 

Under the new program, my academic standing and my own 
sense of achievement were both unproved although I had to take 
on an exceptionally heavy load in order to make up for the 
libei^ arts courses that I Imd missed. 

The move to Stanford in September 1923 appears in retrospect 
to have been an immense decision. At the time, I was rather nonr 
chalant about it However, I had to live away from home for the 
first time in my life, move to a strange town, adjust to a new cam- 
pus, and find employment on a larger scale than before in order to 
pay the new expenses of tuition, room, and board. The employ- 
ment was absolutdy e^ntial, for I had no help, nor any thought 
of expecting help, from anyone but myself. Fortunate as always, 
I secured a job at once in the Stanford library. I also found a 
iimti^ed room with meals which I paid for by building the 
morning fires, wa^iing the evening dishes, and scrubbing the 
kitdien on Saturdays. 

I had decided that the most available vocational objective for a 
liberal arts graduate would be teaching, so my year at Stanford had 
to be planned to include the courses lequiied by the State of 
California for a teacher's credential. 

One professor at Stanford stands out in the memory of my 
undergraduate year there. I had many teachers who were brilliant, 
eloquent, in^iixing, amusing. But Jdm C Almadc of the Depart- 
ment of Education, like Dr. Men at S.B.U.C., was interested in me. 
How he showed that personal interest I cannot exactly say, but I 
was (and remain) certain that it existed. Ono day, for example, he 
invited me to his home for a Sunday afternoon tea. That casual 
invitation meant more to me as an undergraduate than an honor- 
ary doctorate did thirty years later. Dr. Almadc was not a great 
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scholar, not even an espedally powerful teacher. He did have the 
habit of caring about students and their intellectual growth and 
the discretion, too, to allow the student to see that he cared. He 
oc^onally asked my opinion. He listened when I gave it He 
made it quite clear that he had complete and unqualified confi- 
dence in me to accomplish anything at all. And I responded with 
my utmost effort 

I have introduced Dr. Almack at this point and in this way 
because he once made a rema]^ to me that exerted a far-reaching 
dffect on me and my career. He asked me whether I had heard of 
the Raf^l Herman Prize. I answered that I had not and he replied 
casually that I might well look it up. 

Rafael Herman, I found, was a Detroit merchant who in 1923 
offered a prize of $2S,0(K) for the best essay on how education 
could contribute to international understanding and peac^. Dr. 
Almack made it clear that he had every confidence that I could 
win that prize. I was already carrying about thirty percent more 
than the standard academic load, working for pay about thirty 
hours a week, literally runnuig from class to job and chewing my 
home-made luncheon ^dvidch as I ran. I had no time at all for 
anything else. But Dr. Almack thou^t I should enter that contest. 
So, of «>urse, I did. The results of that encouragement, spur, 
enti^m^t~call it what you will— have profoundly affected my 
career. 

This is not the place to tell how the contest turned out. I with- 
hold the information in order to keep my reader alert. Everytiiing 
shall be revealed in due sequence. 

Here it is necessary only to relate that in June 1924, 1 received 
my A.B. degree along with a document entitling me to teach 
mathe'^'^tics, English,and French in California junior high sdiools. 
In August, Elizabeth Vau^an and I were married and in Septem- 
ber I began teaching in Roosevelt School in Glendale, CaUfomia. 

Influences and consequences 

The end of my undergraduate education is a suitable point to 
make a few general observations about my earlier years. 

I have sometin^s been asked, for example, what role my 
family background played in the years of my youth. I do not think 
that my own hnmediate family played a m^or direct role in my 
early professional career. Had my parents been indifferent or 
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hostile to education or to inteilectuai development, they might 
well have exerted an adveise effect on me. Fortunately this was by 
no means the case. The best gift my parents offered for my devd- 
opment was the good example of an industrious, unselfish life. 
Fortunately, too, my parents were not excessively ambitious for 
me. They exerted no pre^ue that I can remember. They did not 
urge me to continue my formal education. They took it for 
granted that I would do well in school, were genuinely pleased if I 
did so, and were not afraid to ^ow their pride and happiness on 
such occasions. Academic success, however, was not a major objec- 
tive of our family life. 

My role in the family was a relatively hidependent one. I had a 
leasonable load of responsibility with regard to household chores. 
I was expected to look after my youn^r brother while he was 
small. I was expected, but not required, to contribute as I could 
to the family budget Yet, I do not recall that tiiese respon^bilities 
ever seemed to me to be unreasonable. 

It appears from my recent observations and reading that many- 
periiaps most-young people these days a^ affected and deeply 
troubled by something called an "identity crisis." I have asked my- 
self, not without some misgivings, what kind of identity crisis X 
suffered-and why. I have asked myself: What was my "self- 
image,** was I tioubled about my "iifc-style," what was the nature 
of the "generation gap** between me and my parents and other 
older people? I feel sli^tly embarra^d and inadequate to 
r^pond that I was not aware of any such problems in my youth. 

If such problems were indeed present I lack the sharpness of 
introspection and the vividsuss of memory to describe them. I 
simply have no recollection of being troubled by sudi questions 
during my childhood and youth. And if any of my young friends 
and contemporaries differed from such troubles they gave no out- 
ward sign of them and did not share them with me. 

! do not mean to imply that the present widely reported youth- 
ful Mlf-examinations are not real and painful. I only congratulate 
myself that I, along with (X believe) mo^ of my generation, was 
spared these agonidng experiences. 

A somewhat related question that is sometimes put to me is that 
of the bearing of religion upon my eariy life. The completely 
honest answer is: none whatever, so far as I can tell or so far as 
any ustal definition of religion is concerned. 
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Nor, looking back on the panorama of the different kinds of 
communities in which I spent my first twenty-five years, can I per- 
ceive any really striking effects of the environment on my own 
life Of ways of thinking. Of course, the fact that I cannot see them 
does not prove that they do not exist. An £n^^ factory town, a 
homestead in the wild forest of Alberta, a small farm market town, 
ft rapidly growing Western metropolis, a university town-none of 
these had any relation that I can discern or describe to the events 
of my later life. Of course, had I lived in other places my life 
would probably have been different, but in what ways or for what 
reasons it is imposable for me to guess. 

Later on, when we lived in Washington, we encountered another 
environment which did affect my career and which wiU be 
'Jtscribed when we come to it. 
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2 Teaching and Graduate Study 



Wis / prepared to ieach?-The influence of a great 
principd-Road to Utopia-Poor but happy -looking 
for work-Dying to act my age^tanford revisited 
agidn-Memory on "Memory "-In search of John Swett- 
Ethvood Patterson Cubberley-David Starr Jordan. 



My teaching experience in Glendale was pleasant but strenuous. 
Since I was the newest man on the faculty, of course I was given 
lite "Z** group for my homeroom and for most of my classes each 
day. I was also allowed, by common consent, the pHvilep of 
spending my lundi hour in playground super^on. Eadi after- 
nooQi for fifteen dollars a month extra, I stayed after school two 
houis to ^pervise the playground and to put away the equipment 
about five o'clock. 

Lest someone conclude that I was dissatisfied with my position 
as a teacher under these conditions, I hasten to correct any such 
impRssion. The **dumb bunnies,*" as my **Z" homeroom children 
called tiiemselves-cbMrfuUy, unselfconsciously, and accurately- 
gave me no seiious trouble. It w» fbs intellectually gifted 
younpten who kept me on edge The "Z's*" were lethargic, 
undemanding, polite, and appreciative. As for the playground, I 
enfoyed behsg out of doors In the California sunshine, which in 
thoie halcyon days came to us without tiie present interposition 
of a blanket of tm<^ Furthermore, I had always enjoyed gam^ 
1^ any kind, either as a participant or spectator, so I felt no 
resentment at all upon behtg *1nvited*' to assume die noon-time 
dutief cm the {4aygrouod. 
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Was I piejiaced to teadi? 

Looking backward as objectively as I can, and comparing the 
requirements of tiiat first year of teadiing with the training pro- 
vided at Stanford, I must say that the training appeared then, and 
still does, to have been of minor vocational value. A college educa- 
tion had made me, I assume, more articulate, more sensithre to 
ideas, and more accustomed to rational processes. If so, th^ were 
very important advantages for the eniidunent of my life in any 
sort of work. However, as far as specific pedagogical skills are 
concerned, my trahiing contributed very little. The couise in 
Practice Teaching no doubt made the first jdunge into a classroom 
•*on my own** a little less difficult The required cour^ on Cali- 
fornia School Law helped me to keep an attendance record in the 
precise form reqv^d by law to receive state reunbuisement to the 
dendale School District. Courses in the History and Biilosophy of 
Education had £^ven me some impression alH)ut fte nature and 
background of &e vast sodal institution of sdiooling in which I 
now fonned a tiny part. But for day-to-day help in tmderstanding 
my students and in teadiing them, I can recall no substantial 
advantage from my training. 

Before I began to teach at Glendale it was necessary for me to 
sec the County Superintaident of Schools in order that my state 
certificate could be ^dated as a L(» Angeles County credential. 
Marie Keppel, then Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, 
was a lax^ and lepndary figure. He tned to meet ever, new 
teadier in the county. And each interview, thou^ brief, was 
«npbatic. The most important point he made in his talk with me, 
and I suppose with all others, was the absolute rule a^ jist 
smoking by teachers or pupils in the Los Angeles County Si^ools. 
This was not a question of smoking while on school property or 
while on duty; the ban was effective under all circumstances, 
every hour and every day. This was no p^cular hardship for me 
but I used to hear many complaints from others. Nowadajrs, when 
it is dear that substantial ill effects on health may be produced by 
the smoking of cigarettes, Mr. Kcppel's ironclad ban may appear 
to be a more benign, if no less aibitrary, directive . 

Mr. Keppd was also well^snown as the author or sponsor of 
practically all California school legidation enacted during the first 
quarter of the Twentieth Cnttury. He was Prudent of the Cah- 
fomia Teachen Association and its unchallenged spokesman on 
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legislative poUdcs. Mudi of the CaUfomia system of schod 
finance is derived from his devotion and sagacity. 

Hie influence of a gieat principal 

The prindpal of my sdiod was Nonnan Whitock. I was for- 
tunate to have been ptod with him. He was not an office priii- 
dpal-he was all over the school and its grounds all the toe. Yet 
he never enteied a classroom without telling the teacher in advance 
that he was planning to visit- EverytMng he said was positive, 
helpful, appreciative, and appredated. He had the unusual capadty 
of being able to listen as well as to hear. Mr. Whitodt first intro- 
duced me to the idea of professional assodations. I belonged to 
none at the time, but he invited me to accompany hhn to teachers 
meetings in parts of Los Angeles County at which tiie scheduled 
speaker or topic would, in his opinion, be helpful to me. On the 
way to the meeting he would tell me what we might hear. We 
would then listen at tiie meeting, and on the way back we would 
review its significance. It is btended as no reflection on Stanford 
University to say that I received more direct help from Mr. 
Whitock in one year than I did from all my undergraduate courses 
in education. * 

I doubt that tiiis mutual respect between teadier and prindpal 
exists today as it did tiien. If it has indeed been irrecoverably l<^t, 
that is a great pity. Both teachers and principals who fail to maui- 
tain this relationship axe losing a great deal. More unportant, the 
quality of education is impoverished. 

As already mentioned. I made a littie extra money by super- 
vising the school playground after school hours, but this was not 
the ftall extent of my moonlighting. I woriced ahnost every evening 
at the UCLA library on tiie small campus on North Vermont 
Avenue. Alfliough I had no formal library trahiing, I was placed 
in chasse of the library during tiic evening hours. My worit there 
allowed me a good deal of time for reading on my own. 

In my actual teaching I found tiiat my students did not behave 
ftccoiding to tiie neat stimuhis-rcspome formula tiiat had been 
explahjed to me in courses in educational psychology. Some of 
tiie bri^t students knew tiie answers before I cauld eidier finish 
the question or find the answer in tiie textbook for mysdf. Others 
showed 1 disheartening resistance to learmng. Furthermore, I soon 
found tisat I had no average stud^ts in my and tiiat probably 
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thei^ were none in the sdtool. All the students seemed to be 
deviates in mie way or another from a central tendency which no 
onet>f them embodied. 

Road to Utopia 

With Blr. Whitock's encouragement, I enrolled in an evening 
extension course in order that I might become a better teacher and 
incidentally qualify for promotion or a hi^er salary. That course, 
taught by Dr. J. Harold Williams, dealt with educational tests and 
measuremoits. It opened for me a ma^c casement on the perilous 
seas of normal curve, standard deviation, obijectivity, reliability, 
validity and many other new concepts. 

It is not easy to communicate on f^per and at a distance of 
some fifty yearjs the excitement and diallenge that such experi- 
ences Qovixd bring in those days. Instruction in tests and measure- 
ment is now (I suppose) a routine item in the preparation of 
teachers. In 1924, however, educational r^ardi was for many of 
us a brave new world, a mystery into which only we happy few 
could be initiated, and a shining hope for the correction of past 
mistakes and present errors in teaching. The essential proc^ was, 
it seemed, simplicity itself. Fust, one must make a careful study 
of the society to determine what diildren needed to learn. Second, 
we must study the children in order to determine what they could 
learn and how fast they 4 v.d learn it. Third, we must list tiie 
various ways of ox^nLdng md presenting the material to be 
learned. Finally, we were to discover by careful experiment, elimi- 
nating one variable at a thne, which of all possible ways to teach 
was the most effident. 

When th^ tasks were done, schools would be perfect, requiring 
nothing but a little administrative oiling and adjustmg from that 
time forward to eternity. I felt sorry for all the previous genera- 
tions of teachers who had not ^im|»ed the promised land or set 
foot on the broad avenue which would surely lead the teaching 
profession to the pedago^cal Utopia. It was thrilling to be alive in 
an era destined to fashion ^e keys which would imlock tiie dcK>r 
to unlimited educational progr^. 

Dr. Williams, sensing my enthusiasm for the possibilities in this 
field, arranged to have me admitted on Saturday mornings to the 
Los Angles Child Guidance CUnic-not as a client, I must ismsU 
but as an observer. Glowing with the vision of educational im- 
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provement, I went to the Oinic at every opportunity, haunted 
&e consuitation rooms, prowled throu^ the library, read the 
fascinating case records of various psychic and other disorders. I 
sat behind a screen watdting the p^diolo^ts and their patients 
with rapt attention. If I live to be a hundred I shall not forget &e 
thriU when I first saw a tedmically flawless administration of an 
individual Stanford-Binet test. 

After such experiences, I could hardly wait to get hold of the 
testing materials myself, I made myself a set of five weights. I 
fashion^ my own Healy-Femald form-board. Thus equipped,! 
would, at the least excuse, test anyone who came within reach, 
including my students and my friends. Let any child show any 
signs of misbehavior in my classroom and he would face me after 
schod, while, with pencil, notebook, and stopwatdi in hand, I 
solemnly intoned: 

"TTiere are three main differences between a pi^dent and a 
king. What are they?'* 

**Usten carefully. I am going to read some numbers and I want 
you to say them backwards." 

I was eager to give the Stanford-Binet to anyone who would 
stay with roe long enou^. I yearned to administer it to the other 
teac^hcrs, but met what I considered to be a non-professional ^d 
reactionary lack of interest on the part of my colleagues, which 
denied me the pleasure and deprived them of any pcssible beneHt. 

Thus I came to realize that it would take a little time to make 
education completely K^entiflc. But, '»eing young, I was wiffing to 
wait and to work. I concluded that .£ mi^t require as much as 
four or five years before the new sdence could be perfected and 
applied. Furthermore, I had some doubts about applying the re- 
search methods to those parts of education which aimed at such 
goals as character development and artistic appreciation. Al- 
though, even in areas, tiie construction of tests was going 
forward with remoiseless energy, I soon b«same convinced &at it 
would take ev^ longer than five years before the conquest of 
and evil-doing would follow the conquest of Ignorance. I 
remained sure of the dicta attributed to Edward L, Thomdike and 
WiMiam McCaU that **Whatever exists at all ejdsts in some amount" 
and that **anything that exkts in some amount mi be measured.** 
Furthermore, I felt, as did many others at that time, that if some 
educational outcome mi^t escape the micrometer and the 
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kymograph, ^di annoying, imponderable elements could not be 
very imp<^tant anyway. 

Looking back on those days X still think we were not wrong to 
respect the power of systematic inquiry to develop solutions to 
educational problems. We foigot (or more accurately, we failed 
to antidpate) fte discouraging detours, the twiste of the hi^way, 
the bumps, tiie unpaved links, and the stop-and-go li^ts of public 
oplns(m. In our unguarded enthusiasm we ignored many grave diffh 
culiii^ which a more realistic and prudent but still (I hope) 
persistent pdicy today will take into account. 

During the last few months of my first year in teaching, it be- 
came necessary to decide whether to remain in Glendale for 
another year to move to Stanford so that I could seek a mas- 
ter*s degree. This was not an easy decision. I was by no means 
discontented or unhappy with teaching. My wife had continued to 
work at the University library, and althou^ we had saved as much 
money as we could from our salari^, there was real doubt whether 
we could afford a year at Stanford. Certainly if we did go to Stan- 
ford it would be necessary to ^t additional employment in that 
area if I wanted to continue to study and learn. On the other 
hand, the road to substantial further training through Saturday 
and evening dasses did appear long and uncertain. My wife, who 
might have been expected to favor remaining in Glendale, near aU 
her friends and her family and my family, was all for moving so 
that I might obtain further education. So, after many anxious 
discussions of ways and means, I declined the Glendale contract 
for 1925-26. 

Poor but happy 

In &ptember 1925 we moved to Palo Alto, where I enrolled 
in Stanford University for a Master of Arts degree. By strict 
economy and by signing up for all of the extra work anyone 
would ^ve me, we managed to pay the bills and the tuition. 

The 0rst graduate year at Stanford was academically unevent- 
ful. It was, in spite of hard work and Spartan living, a happy year. 
Remembering both my mathematics training (during the days 
when mining engineering was my goal) and my continuing French 
studies. Dr. Almack displayed his customary supreme confidence 
In his students by introducing me to D*Ocagne*s writings on the 
Nomograph. Later on I prepared and published my first profes- 
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sional article, discussing tiie po^ble application of Nomograph 
to the solution of problems in edu^tional researdi. 

My dissertation for &e Master of Arts degree was entitled 
-Desirable Qualities in a Textbook," including the history of the 
teaching of ^iglish in the United States as revved by a study of 
the Ens^ish textbooks used in the past. My wife was typing page 
S9 of this dissertation wheit ^e made an announcement which 
sent me hurrying according to plan to borrow a nei^bor's car to 
drive her to the ambulance entrance at Palo Alto Hospital. Our 
son was bom there on April 11, 1926. 1 was so pleased with this 
event that I even fmished typing the dissertation myself. My 
degiee was awarded in, June. My parent and my wife were on 
hand to see me hooded; it was in fact the only one of my three 
Stanford degrees whidi I had time to accept at first hand. The 
others were mailed to me. 

Looldng for work 

As the year drew to a dose we had to face t ^ question as to 
whether I should remain at Stanford for stili * orther graduate 
work or take a teaching position. Rather reluctantly we chose the 
second alternative for the (x>mpelling reason that there was not 
enou^ money to pay tuition for another semester. Accordingly, I 
let the academic world know that I wished to be employed. 

Soon after my availability was made known, I accepted a pro- 
posal from the Washington State College at Cheney, located just 
outside Spokane, to be either a prof^or of En^ish or a professor 
of Education-I forget which. It really did not matter, however, 
because the Governor of Washington, Just a few days after I signed 
the contract, vetoed an appropriation bill which so reduced the 
funds available to all the state institutions of higher education that 
Cheney could no longer keep its part of the baiB^in. I am sure that 
&ere w^ no personal malice towards me in the Governor's action 
and I forgave him almost at once. I am happy to be able to add, 
however, that I cannot remember his name. 

By the time the Cheney matter was finally settled it was rather 
late in the academic year. Most employment opportunities had 
already been filled. However, an acquaintance, another graduate 
student at Stanford, after being interviewed and screened, had 
accepts employment at Fadilc Univerdty in Forest Grove, 
Oregon, as a ^fessor of Education. After he had signed his con- 
tract with PadBc, he received a belated invitation to return to a 
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I>ositioii near his home in Minnesota. "Wiing to accept this new 
invitatioa^ he asked me if I would take the post at Pacific Universi- 
ty as his sul^tute. I agreed, but I was more tilian a little surprised 
when he telegraphed me from Forest Grove that Padilc Univemty 
had appointed me as Professor of Education. I had never been in- 
terviewed. All the Preddent of the University had were my papers 
and the word of my IHend who obviously wanted me in the job so 
that he could go elsewhere with a dear consdence. 

In &e summer of 1926 I did not undertake mudi woik for pay 
but I kept bu^ neverthdss. In my work in Ubrary reference 
rooms I had noticed that while there were dictionaries of muac, 
of art, and of almost every other fidd, there was no Dictionary of 
Education. It occured to me that I ought to bestir myself to fill 
^ gap. I had been reading Boswell*s "Life of Johnson** so that it 
did not seem impossible for me to write singiehandedly the first 
dictionary of educational terminology. After worldng on this idea 
during most of &e ^muner, I proudly offered the completed 
manuscript to a publisher who quickly returned it to me with 
thanks and xepets. 

Disappointed but not discouraged, I tximtd at once to another 
kind of scholarly enterprise. I had at Stanford a good deal of work 
in Middle English and a particulariy good course on' Qiaucer. It 
appeared to me a pity that most of the worics of Chau^, other 
than the '^Canterbury Tales/' were unavailable to modem readers 
because of the lack of a translation to modem English. I therefore 
set out to translate a number of Oiaucer*s lesser poems, induding 
the "Parliament of Birds** and several 'if the ballads and roundels. 
In this work I endeavored not only to convey Chaucer's meaning, 
but also to imitate as dosdy as I could, the complex meter and 
rhyme scheme of the ori^nal verse. Some of these poems were 
sul»equently published. In fact, I received my first dieck for 
writing anything from a magazine called **The Golden Book** for a 
translation of Chaucer's **To Rosemounde." The amount, as I 
recaU it, was $25.00. I should have framed that dieck, but I 
cashed it and spent it. 

When autumn approadied it was time for Padflc University 
to open. I bought a second-hand, Model T Ford to drive from 
Bellfiower, near Los Angeles, where we had been staying with my 
wife's parents, to Forest Grove, Oregon. I doubt if any other 
automobile, except periiaps some of the vehicles described in "The 
Grapes of Wrath,** has ever been more heavily and strangely laden. 
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We carried our bedding and blanket so that we could rent the 
cheaper unfurnished cabins along the way. We carried lare^ 
amounts of food, a folding cnh and a tin bathtub for the baby, 
tools to repair the car, and a large box of books. AH of &is gear 
was strapped to a special arrangement on one of the running 
boards or stowed in the back seat. The journey took us about a 
week, a leisurely practice whidi my wife urged and which we have 
siiice followed quite generally. We have always tried not to go 
anywhere without seeing as much as possible along the way. Thus, 
for example, we coaxed that trembling heavy4aden Model T up 
to Crater Lake National Park and to many other spots of beauty 
and historical interest along the way. 

Tiying to act my age 

I was concerned all the summer of 1926 about tiie possibility 
diat my youthful appearance (1 was 25) might deny me such 
respect from the students as would be due a Prof^or of Educa- 
tion. It occurred to me that I might look older if I had a 
moustache and I allowed it to grow for about a month before 
arriving in Forest Grove. Once arrived, I hurried to the college and 
told the receptionist in the office that I wanted to see Prudent 
Dobbs. He was momentarily away from his desk but would soon 
return. Pr^ident Dobbs had never before seen me. He perceived 
me waiting in his reception room, came to me at on<» in his 
hearty manner, patted me on the shoulder, and sdd, "Young man, 
you are mc^t welcome to Pacific University. Come with me and I 
will show you to the freshman dormitory." I hastily explained 
tiiat I was his new Professor of Education. That evening I gave up 
trying to look older than I was, shaved off my moustache, and 
have not tried to grow one since. Hm^ do diange; if I understand 
matters rightiy, one wears moustadie or beard nowadays to 
demonstrate how young one is. 

At Pacific University we settied rather quickly into the pleasant 
life of a snail college town. The titie of Frof^or of Education by 
no means covered all of ray responsibilities. I was not merely a 
Professor of Education; I was the Professor of Education. There- 
fore I was ex-offlcio Head of the Department and Director of 
IHactice Teaching. X was also responsible for the placement of 
th€W graduates of Pacific University who wanted to teadi-and 
about 90 percent of Ihem did. I was also in diarge of the Fresh- 
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men Orientation Program and gave most of the lectures on ''How 
to Study." Furthermore, at faculty meetings when I ventured 
some observation about the improvement of the existing situation, 
I found myself immediately the diaimian of a c»}mmittee to con- 
ifer the matter. Just to make sure that I had no unnecessary 
spare time on my hands, I decided that some teadiers in the 
neighborhood mi^t v.ish to secure further trahiing, so I began an 
evening dass for them. 

Before we left Stanford I had found out that I did not win the 
Rafael Herman Prize for the best plan for teaching international 
peace and understanding in the sdiools. I found out something 
else about that contest about 20 years later, of which more later. 
The Prize was in fact awarded to the Chancellor of Stanford 
University, the distingui^ed and learned David Starr Jordan. 
Thereupon, my constant stimulator and friend. Dr. Almack, 
suggrated that the reading and writing I had done to enter tire 
contest should now be turned into a book. I filled in the chinks 
of time during my stay in For^t Grove, knocking out one 
diapter after another of a manuscript entitled, "Education for 
World Citizenship." As I look back on this particular effort, I am 
more than usually astounded by my own temerity. Even by the 
relatively loose standards of that day, X was not qualified. I was 
writing on a subject which, as far as I knew, no one eh" had ever 
touched. I had no library of any consequence to turn to, nor any 
colleagues with whom I could discuss the book. 

Life in Forest Grove was pleasant. Although I had a full 
academic \md and was writing a book, I still had considerable free 
time as compared to the hectic student years. As the academic 
year drew to a close, the President of the University asked me to 
remain. The choice was between remahiing at Pacific University 
under relatively e^y conditions with an assured, if small, income, 
insulated from turmoil, or returning to Stanford to carry two 
more years of combined graduate work and gainful employment 
with all the pressures these involved. After many hours of anxious 
thmjght and discussion, X dedded to telephone Dr. Cubberley, 
the Dean of the School of Education at Stanford. 

Xn our litUe town a long distance telephone call was a major 
event. Hie telephone instrument itself hung on the wall at a 
height of about six feet and was operated with a crank which, on 
being turned a certain number of times, produced a code which 
summoned the attention of the operator, if the operator was at 
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the switchboaid just then. Once the connection was established, I 
explained to Dr. Cubberiey as best I could, the nature of my 
dnfmp»a unequivocally and instantly urged me to return to 
Stanford and said that if I would &ime back he would see that I 
received die highly-coveted Cubbeiiey S(^dar^p. This Award, 
pexsonally fhianced (as I later found) by Dr. Cubberiey himself, 
pmd an annual amount of $600, a very attractive sam in those 
days. In return for the »^olarship I would assist the Dean in his 
teaching responsibilities, take over the dass according to his direc- 
tions if he had to be away, and substitute on request for any other 
profe^r who happened to be tmabie to meet his dass^. 

That did it. We began to pack for the soutii-bound return trip, 
but in accordance sviih our now wcU-cstabUshed policy, we first 
drove nortii to Seattle and took the feny to see Vancouver Island. 
It was a l^utiful spring, the roadsides wers gay with wild flowers, 
and in the northern parts of Washington, the yellow gorse edged 
every cmmtry road with gold. 

The National Education Association met in Seattle that summer. 
I read about the coming meeting ia the mwspspQts. I had no idea 
at an that it would be po^ble for me to attend, and no thought 
that I might, if I wished, become a member of fte Association. 
During my graduate and undergraduate training I had often used 
the publications of fee NEA. I thou^t the Assodatioa must be a 
group of elder statesmen in education. I assumed that if I did well 
and behaved myself I mi^t perhaps at the age of fifty or so be 
elected to membership. It was thirty-seven years later that I 
attended my first Seattle Convention of the NEA. 

Stanford iwisited again 

Back to Stanford for the third time in September 1929, this 
time to begin a two-year program for the doctorate. 

My friend, Dr. Almack, once again used his unlimited confi- 
dence in me to suggest that I apply for a position on the staff of 
the California Teadiers Association. This was a half-time job, 
calling for approximately four hours per day in the CIA office in 
San Francisco. The tiain and streetcar rides amounted to about 
one hour each way. By earefiil pUmning of classes, I was able to 
put togetiter a workable schedule. 

Accordingly, I applied and was appointed. Ihe man who pre- 
ceded me as director of research for the CTA had been employed 
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on a full-time basis. It was never made dear to me how the work 
which an experknced man required a full day to accomplish, 
could be handled by a novi% in half the time. Nevertheless, that 
seemed to be the expectation. Upon reporting to Roy Ooud, 
tiien the executive secretary of the California Teachers Assoda* 
tion, I was asked if X had training in educational research. I 
lesponded in &e affirmative. Mr. Cloud then showed me a report 
published by the California Taxpayers A^odation which was 
hi^y critical of tiie expenditure of the Fresno Coimty sdiools. 
**This report," said Mr. Ooud, 'Hs fuU of prejudidal statements. 
Your first job is to locate every error and expose the report 
thoroughly. If you need to visit Fresno to examine the ori^nal 
data, ycm may do so. We need your report in about two weeks." 
X did find a good deal to criticize in the report of the California 
T^payers ^sodation. The errois were based on incorrect hifer- 
cnccs and, to a lesser extent, on faulty data. 

After careful work, I wrote my report, filled it with as many 
footnotes and polysyllables as pebble, and handed it to Mr. 
Qoud, who in turn referred it to Vaughan Ma^^ughey, editor of 
publications for the CTA. Next to Miss Goudy in Canada, Mr. 
MacCaughey was my most effective teacher of written En^ish. 
He had absolutely no feeling for the artistic, and no use for the 
poetic in English composition, but he had an implacable deter- 
mination to make piose dear and concise, ifis life-long desire was 
to edit a teachen* magazine wliich would cause every reader to 
gasp astonishment at every new page. Teachers* journals do 
not lend themselves easily to this kind of treatment. 

Instead of being a handicap, I found that the neariy two houra 
every day on the train and streetcar could be turned into a 
substantial asset. In those two hours a day I did most of the 
reading for my graduate courses. I also learned enough German to 
pass the Ph.D. examination hi that subject. This last event deserves 
a few paragraphs in itsdf. 

Ifemory on *1toiory" 

The requirements for the Ph.D. degree at Stanford included "a 
reading knowledge** of German and French. I could already read 
French almost as fluently as I could English. I had not studied 
German a day in my life. At first I enrolled in the beginner*s 
German class, but I found myself studying tenses, conjugations, 
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and other ferodous aspects of German grammar. X could see that 
if I proceeded to ieam the language in this manner, I might be one 
hundred years old before I would fulHU that particular require- 
ment for the doctorate. Candidate wre required to have **a 
reading knowledge." We were not required to be able to write 
German, to speak German, or to understand German when 
spoken. So why, I asked myself, take time to learn to pronounce 
it? 

I therefore decided to aim strai^t at the target. I had to be 
prepared to go to the office of a prof^sor of German and read to 
him in En^ish from a book in German which he would hand me. 
It wiU not surprise univeraty people to be told here that other 
doctoral candidates before me had undergone the same examina- 
tion and that theb- experience was carefully reviewed by those 
who were to follow them. The profe^r of Germed had a number 
of books but thei« was one book which, because of its appro- 
priaten^ to the study of pedagogy, he apparenUy us^ invariably 
to test the reding knowled^ of German of Ph.D. candidate from 
&e School of Edui^tion. This book was Herman Ebbhighaus' 
**0n Memory," Given this lead, my learning task could be con- 
siderably narrowed because there was an En^ish translation of 
tiiis some book. I borrowed both the German and the En^ish 
texts from the University library. As I signed my name on the 
cards to borrow the books, I could see a long list of the names of 
my predecessors, who had been equally interested in the thoughts 
of Professor Ebbinghaus, both in German and in En^ish. I 
carried the two books ^tk me constantly. I developed for myself 
a definite study procedure. I read from the German text until 
readung a passage whidi I could not understand. Sometimes, if 
the En^Ush translation was not as literal as I wi^ed, it was also 
necessary to look up German words in the dictionary. I wrote the 
(krman word on one side of a small card and the English on the 
other. At the end of each day I rui through the accumulation of 
csxds, German side up, calling out the En^ish equivalent of each 
Gennan word. If I could giy« the En^ish equivaloit without 
looking at ^ En^ish tide of the card, I put tiiat card in one pile; 
if I had to look at the Engli^ side of the card, I put it in another 
pile. One week later I came back to the first pile and any cards for 
n^dsih I ftsil knew the En^ish equivaloit were then thrown away. 
Ai^ card tiutt I had forgotten was added to the pile wldch was 
itiU to be learned. I played this l^d of Un^tic solitaire on tiie 
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train between Palo Alto and San Frandsoo every day for about 
three months. At the end of that period, I pre^nted myself before 
the professor of German, was handed a copy of Ebbinghaus' **0n 
Memory" and proceeded to read from it. Thus the demands for 
scholarship were satisfied. One of the odd and not particularly 
attractive things about this procedure, however, is that I have no 
coherent idea what Prof^sor Dr. Ebbin^us had to say about 
Memory-and if I ever knew I have forgott^i. 

I took as many graduate course as I could in English literature, 
partioiiariy Elizabethan literature, and in French literature, as well 
as the required courses for a graduate degree from the School of 
Education. 



Is seirdi of John Swett 

After the Cubberiey fellowship was renewed for a second year, I 
had to decide upon the subject for my doctoral di^rtation. Be- 
cause I had enio}%d Dr. Cubberley*s courses on the History of Edu- 
cation, I decided that my dissertation would be educational history, 
preferably the biography of some prominent educator. I found, 
however, that almost everyone prominent in American education 
had ahvady been covered in at least one biography. There was a 
tantalizing exception, a man named John Swett (1830-1913), who 
is widely regarded as the founder of ^e California public school 
system. The difficulty was that I had no source materials other 
than those which had already been collected and pubU^d and 
my professors were naturally reluctant to approve the topic under 
such conditions. John Swett himself had written a good autobio- 
graphy from whidi I gained an impr^on that he was the kind of 
man who would save every memorandum and scrap of paper. 
One day I hap{»ned to meet his son, Frank Swett, who was at 
that time Secretary of the California Pear Growers Association 
with an office in San Francisco. I told Frank Swett of my interest 
in writing his father's biography as a dis^rtation. I explained the 
problem caused by the lack of source material. He said that two 
large trunks that had belonged to his father were still in the attic 
of the family ranch house near Martinez, California. The following 
Sunday he drove me out there. We climbed up tiirough the dust 
of decades and he opened the trunks. Both were crammed with 
memoranda, letters, newspaper clippings,and other material. 
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It was a bonanza. I began woric, promptiy and exuberantly, on 
&e dusty task of classifying the material. Eaiiy in 1928 I began to 
write the dissertation. I really had more materia! than I needed or 
could effectively use. Since ! disliked to omit anything, the work 
went slowly. Besides, my regular classwork, together with half- 
time at the California Teachers Association, plus tutoring, library 
work, and a few other jobs here and there to pick up extra money, 
did not ^ve nie enougli waking houss. I managed to finiiih all of 
my course woric by December 1928, and thereafter devoted as 
much time as I could to the dissertation, CinaUy completing it in 
tiie summer of 1929. 

EUwood ^tteison Cultoley 

Before cl<^ng the account of student days at Stanford, I want 
to say a few words about Dean Ellwood Patterson Cubberiey. Dr. 
Cubberiey provided the scholarship for two years that helped to 
make my stay at Stanford for the doctorate finandally possible. 
Sev^al of his ideas formed an important ingredient in the 
curriculum of the School of £du(^tion at Stanford. 

Dr. Cubberiey always stressed the relation between schools and 
demoCTatic government. His books on the history of education 
showed how demooaric ideals and free public schools developed 
side by side. His Public Education in the United States has three 
dramatic chapters showing how the free public school developed 
from "the distant hope of statesmen and reformers" to **the great 
constructive tool of civilization." He tau^t that this development 
was opposed at every turn by •*the aiistocratic class," by "politi- 
dans of small vision" and by "the ignorant, narrow-minded and 
penurious." The chapters which described the seven great battles 
for the establishment of public schools became a part of the 
thinking of everyone who studied under Dr. Cubberiey or read his 
textbooks. The hifiuence of tiieje ideas on me was probably 
greater than on other people because I worked directly with him 
as a teadung feUow. 

Dr. Cubb^ey taugbt that the sdiool must be changed to meet 
new social conditions. In a small book called Changing Concep- 
tions of Education (1909) he said, *The good old times of our 
grandfathen are gone never to return. We have a new and vastly 
more complex dvUization. Reading, writing, arithmetic, the 
staples of the elementary curriculum, are reaUy of little value 
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except as they are closely related vAih the needs and problems of 
our social, dvic and industriai life." Dr. Cubberiey taught that the 
schools should not be maintained undianged through eternity, 
but rather should "anticipate and solve the problems of national 
welfare.*' Wisdom did not begin with the educational reformers 
of the 1970's nor, let us hope, wiM it die with them. 

Finally, Dr. Cubberiey stressed that education could become a 
worthy csreer. He taught Stanford men and women to take pride 
in Ae distinguished history of their profi^on, to honour its 
great leaders, and to resist every attempt by a political machine or 
local minoriiiies to take over the sdiools. Th«e lessons delivered 
in a quiet voice in Room SS on the sunny inner quadmngle at 
Stanford reaciied far beyond that room. For half a century these 
ideas shaped the thinking of an important segment of the leader- 
ship of American education. 

When Dr. Cubberiey readied the age of oimpulsory retirement, 
shorUy after I had completed my wodc for the doctorate, I was 
invited by the Faculty of the School of Education to contribute 
8 chapter to a volume of essays prepared by his colleagues and 
dedicated to him at the time of his retirement The book of essays 
was given the general title "Modem Sdiod Administration" and 
was edited by Professor John C. Almadc. Although I had little 
time and less qualillcatioii for such a task, I jumped at the oppor- 
tunity. It finally appeared as a thirty-page chapter on sdiool 
personnel administration along with chapters on other topics by 
some of &e nation's most distinguished educators. I made my con- 
tributioa as solid as I possibly could, -after all, I could not let Di. 
Almack down, could I? 

David Starr lordas 

In those days the distinguished Chancellor Emeritus of Stanford 
Univosity, David Starr Jordan, used to ^ve a public lecture every 
Sunday morning at 10 o'dock just before chapel. X do not bdieve 
i ever went to chapel but I did go to hear Dr. Jordan every time X 
coidd. It was Dr. Jordan who had won the Raphael Herman Prize 
for the best plan for promoting international understanding and 
peace through the schools. One day after his lecture I was bold 
enough to tell him tiiat I, too, had ent^d the contest and that 
during my y^ at Pacific Univerdty I had expanded my entry into 
a smai* book. Dr. Jordan imn^diately asked me to let hhn see the 
mmuscript 
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The next Sunday Dr. Jordan retttmed the manuscript and said 
that he had already lecommended that it be published by the 
Stanford University Press. 

Education for World Qtizenship appeared in October 1928. In 
tiie Foreword I said that this was the Srst extended publi«»tion on 
this subject and that it doubtl^ exhibited **many of the imperfec- 
tions of a pioneer woric in a rapidly growing and changing Seld of 
study.** It was well that I put in some such disclaimer, for ^ I 
look at it today, I do not know whether most to admire the nerve 
of the author or to deplore the book's many inadequades. Still it 
was a groundbreaker and it pve me some snail me^ure of reco^ 
tion. Indeed, of the revie«^ sent to me by the profe^onal 
magazines concerned, ten were generously laudatory, one was 
mildly critical, and two, in effect, merdy listed the principal 
chapter titles without comment. 

One copy of Education for World Qtizenship landed on the 
desk of John K. Norton was then Director of Research for 
the Nadonal Education A^odation in Washington. Dr. Norton 
was at that moment looking for another Assistant Director of 
R^earch. He ^nt Miss Marpret AUtucker (who a year later 
became Mrs. John Norton) to interview me at the CTA offices in 
San Fi-andsco. When my wife and I returned to Palo Alto in 
September 1928, from a week*s vacation near Lake Tahoe, our 
first zeal work*stopp^e since our wedding trip, we found a letter 
inviting me to become A^tant Director of Research at the Na- 
tional Education Ass(K:iation. This proposed di^ocation r^uired 
veiy care^ evaluation. I could have certainly retmned to Pacific 
University as a allege teacher or accepted odier teadiing p<^- 
tions at the univeisity level. I could have expanded my work with 
the CaUfomia Teaches Association from part-time to full-time. 
But here was an invitation to go all the way to Washington, a 
tr^endous distance away, four nights and three days on the train. 
Dr. Norton proposed an annual salary of $3,750. 1 determined that 
I would ask $4,000 or not go. When my **salary negotiation** 
fixeceeded, the die was cast We began to pack, thinking that we 
mi^t stay in the East three or four years at most before returning 
to our families and fiiends in California. 

One final note on the Rafael Herman Prize: In 1945, during the 
San Frandsco Conference which wrote the United Nations 
Charter, I met an editor named Hamilton Holt later became 
Resident of Rollins C(^ege at Winter Park, Florida. Mr. Holt had a 
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Ufelong interest in peace movement. He told me that he had been 
<me of the judg^ in the Rafael Hennan Prize contest. The judges, 
he said, had easily deeded on David Starr Jordan as the winner. 
Hiey then dedd^ to agree among themselves, privately, on the 
second place, partly in case Dr. Jordan mij^t, for some unforeseen 
reason, be unable or unwilling to accept the prize, and partly to 
satisfy their own nattiral curiosity. Mr. Holt told me that I was the 
stand4)y thm selected. 

It must have been a long, long step from first to second place. 
What would have happened to me if I had been sudden' hit in 
1924 at age twenty-three with the sum of $25,000? It migiit well 
have ruined my career! 
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3 Research, Recession, Recovery 



Washington waits-Propag^^ schools-How the 
propago^^ problem has changed-Q)mpanng the state 
school systems--James W. Crabtree-Boom and bust- 
More children, fewer resources, Umited opportunity- 
The Joint Q)mmission-Recomtruction-'A new type 

ofthinldng/' 



On January 2, 1929 at six o'clock in the morning the Crescent 
limited pulled into Washington Union Station from Los Angeles 
by of New Orieans. My wife and I left the platform with our 
two^ear-old son, all very tired after the long journey, dimbcd the 
steep stairs from the Soutiiem Railway tracks mto the station and 
came thus to the capital of the United States. 

Washington waits 

Wadihigton Union Station was then an impresshre piece of 
arch^^cfeirc in the Beaux Arts style-one great unbroken hall, 
vaulted, exquisitely proportioned, uncluttered. No one had yet 
added the dirty little shed for the station master, or defiled the 
degance of the concourse with a garish comer for pin-ball 
madiincs, or hoisted neon signs to huckster whisky, tobacco, or 
detergents. In the great waiting room, high above the marble walls, 
ieveral pain of heroic statues gazed down impa^ely on the 
bustling scene. 

We went on throu^ the station and emerged into the great semi- 
circular plaza before it, a paik where the bare trees of winter were 
just beginning to show through the morning mist We could dimly 
and clearly hear the Columbus fountain splashing where the 
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great navigator stands in marble on the prow of his ship, looking 
stubbornly southward (when he ought to be looking -vestward). 
But our eyes were fixed cbieSy on the illuminated dome of the 
Capitol seeming almost to float agaiiist the early morning sky. 

In 1929 the nation was keeping cool with Cocdidge. Herbert 
Hoover was enroute to his inauguration as the President of the 
United States. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee was about 
to ratify the Pact of Paris which provided that the nations would 
xenoimce war forever as an instrument of national policy. 
Admiral Byrd was buflding in the Antarctic a base which later 
became known as "Little America." There was a military revolt in 
Spain and Mussolini was coming to power hi Italy. Jo^f Stalin 
would in a few mfmlhs become the ruler of the greatest land mass 
in the world and inaugurate a reign of terror rarely, if ever, 
equalled in human history. In Africa, Haile Selassie had just 
taken over the throne of the Lion of Judah. In Turicey, Kemal 
Ataturic was trying to move his «>untiy in a angle generation 
fiom the Seventeenth to the Twentieth Century. Further to the 
east two friends named Gandhi and Nehru were strug^g to 
secure self-government or independence for India, while to the 
north a young soldier named Mao Tse-tung was making guerilla war 
a^in^ the government of China. Meanwhile, in Washington, the 
Congress of the United States was debatmg the tariff and prohibi- 
tion during a year of frenzied stodt market speculation. 

When I began my wqrk at the National Education Association, 
the entlie staff of the Association was comfortably housed in a 
fouxwstoiy remodeled residence popularly called the Guggenheim 
Mansion. It stood at 1201 Sixteenth Street, which is the address of 
the present NBA headquarters. Forty people could work in the 
Guggenheim Mansion without serious crowding. 

Most of the do^n men on the staff took lunch together daily 
at a nearby restaurant. A large round table was reserved for us. 
These lundseons at the Iron Gate were an introduction to the cur- 
rent problems of American education, for whenever an educational 
leader visited Washington, he usually came to the NBA head- 
quartos and took lunch with us. This procedure lasted four or five 
years. About 1934, the mana^ment of the Iron Gate advanced the 
price of a three-course luncheon, including tip, from 40 cents to 
45 cents per person. With genuine huUgnation we all rejected this 
drastic inflation in the cost of hving and the Iron Gate luncheon 
group moved into history. 
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Memory wiil not »{pply a complete list of my varfed assigmnents 
duiins my few years at the NEA. A few examples must serve. 



Aroptpnda in the schools 

My very first alignment was to write a report for the NEA 
Committee on Propaganda in the Schools. Using my home addr^ 
as a decoy I got my name on as many mailing lists as I could to 
receive material from advertisers and promoters who were trying 
to influence the sdtools. From this flood of material, I acquit 
the wrath of the local postman and enough ideas to draft the 
report 

Then, as now, efforts to influence the ciuriculum and the i^n- 
ej^ policy of the public schools were numerous and persistent. In 
tiw draft report, I tried not to use "propaganda" as a pejorative 
word. Instead it was defiiwd simply as a systematic effort to win 
agr^ment with a sodai, political, or ea>nomic opinion or pdiqr. 
The 1929 NEA Report on Prop^nda in the Schools came at a 
time when \^lununous reports of Federal Trade Commi^on 
investigations had called attention to expenditures in the millions 
of dollars by the electric power lobby to oppose the public owner- 
^p and operation of electric utility systems. It appeared ako that 
&ese efforts included attempts to influence the preparation and 
selection of school textbooks at every level of education. 

Some saw in these developments a sinister use of deceit to 
manipulate public opinion. I did not share this alarm for it seemed 
to me that propagandists could seek hi^>minded and altruistic 
ideals at least as often and as well as selfish or venal objectives. 
As long as advertising in aU its forms was available to the adult 
population, it seemed to me fruitless to try to teach a generation 
as tiiou^ advertising did not exist Better, I argued, to teach about 
propaganda and advertishig in the classroom so that the oncoming 
generation would be able to deal with these powerful forces. 

If any proof were needed of the gei^ral belief in the power of 
schools to shape attitudes and to determine modes of behavior, 
one could And that proof in the dogged attempts of every adver- 
tisor and publicity agent to place his products and his opinions 
before young America in the classroom. At the time of the NEA 
report (1929) about half of the governing boards of dty school 
systems had found it necessary to confer the questions arising 
from the pressure of outside influences on the schools. Two-thirds 
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of the larger school systems had adopted explicit rules regarding 
the handling of "^outside materials.** Nearly all of these city school 
systems had set up special administrative agencies for this purpose. 
Twenty-one states had taken similar steps in the form of statutes, 
or action by state school boards, or official action by diief state 
school officers. 

But the problems involved were not easily solved. The pressures 
were then, u now, intense: Do we need to raise money for a 
worthy diarity? Let the school children be our campaign woricers. 
Do we want a birdbath in the city park? Let each child bring a 
dintf to school next Monday and the thing is as good as done. Does 
the quality of our national citizenship appear to be dedinmg? 
Let us enact a regulation that every cla^ in every school study the 
Constitution of the United States at least 15 minutes per week. 
Are we dealers in musical histruments and would we like to sell 
more of them? Let us impress on teachers and school administia- 
ton the important role of music in the cmriculum of a modem 
sdiooL 

An army of propagandists stands at the schoolhouse door. The 
school official within is perplexed, sometimes to the point of dis- 
traction. Shan we fUng the door wide open and let the invading 
army take possession? Or shall we bolt the door and put up a 
**No Admittance** sign? ShaU we let a select few of the army enter 
quietly by the back door? If so, how to justify this action to those 
excluded? While we ponder, the knocking at the gate becomes 
louder and more frenzied. 

At various times over the years the principal weapons used by 
the invaders have changed. At the time I wrote the report the most 
formidable weapon was state legislation which specified what 
could not be taught and what must be taught. This is no longer 
regarded as such a serious danger as it was in the years before 
WoridWarU. 

The efforts to modify textbooks are stUl numerous but are 
seldom effective. The resistance of publisheis, authors, and the 
teachers themselves to this kind of outside pressure remains strong. 
Efforts will undoubtedly continue to be made to modify text- 
books. Occasionally, some of them will succeed On the whole, 
balancing the good and the bad effects, it would be desirable if 
diangesin texts could be made more easily and up-to-date informa- 
tson and concepts more easily introduced. 
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The problems of propaganda in the schools would evaporate if 
the concept of their role in society were thoroughly simplified. If 
the schools taught only reading, penmanship, the alphabet, the 
multipli(»tion table, the rutes of ^ammar, and a few other basic 
skills, the problera of sdiool propaganda woild scarcely arise. But 
in 1929, no more than it is nowadays, the public was not willing to 
settle for a program of public edutstion of deliberate social in- 
significance. Hie public which has established the schools, pro- 
vided the children to attend them, and provided taxes to finance 
them demands a curriculum which can be related to the life and 
the needs of the present snd the future. But the schools could not 
serve such a role if they were isolated from the demands and 
issues of modem life. 

A few paragraphs ago, we left a school administrator deep in 
thou^t while the propagandists hammered at the gate. It is now 
dear that the door must be opened. Indiscriminately free access 
f»ed not be given to cranks and sages, rascals,and honest folk. The 
credentials of those who seek access to the schools must be 
evaluated according to the extent to which they can help the 
school to attain the objectives which society has set before it As 
Professor T. H. Briggs said in the Inglis Lecture for 1930, 
"Genuine education is dan^rous for it leads to positive action 
affecting the soda! body. Conversely, when education is not 
dangerous, it is not important" 

Following are a few other recommendations from my 1929 
study of propaganda in the schools*. 

Textbooks, School boards charged with the duty of textbook 
selection should invariably secure and follow competent profes- 
sional advice. 

Q)ntests are, as a rule, of doubtful educational value. Group 
prizes are preferable to indhridual prizes. (In the years smce 1929, 
ttua National Association of Secondary School Prindpals has 
developed a useful device to help schools deal with the seemingly 
endless flood of contests. A committee of the Association issues 
tsom year to year a list of approved contests.) 

Speakers. Attempts to compel superintendents, prindpals, and 
teachers to open their classes and assembly halls to unauthorized 
propagandists should be briskly discouraged. 

Debatable issues. Schools should not cast the minds of children 
in inflexible mdds. Altered <^nditions in the future may require 
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ciianges in currently accepted customs. The schools should en- 
courage a certain flexibility of mind %^ach permits social evolution. 



How the propapnda problem has changed 

Many changes have occurred since 1929 in the way propaganda 
touches the sdiooL The mechanical and technological changes are 
most easily noticed. The large home or classroom radio recehrer, 
housed in a massive and ahnost immovable console, has been 
supplemented in two m^or ways. First, by means of stereophonic 
reception and other improvements, the quality and tone of radio 
reception has been peatiy improved. Second, hi^ portable, in- 
expensive, transistorize radios, with availability of frequency 
modulation, have modified the listenhig habits of the nation. 

The extensive dwnges in radio, however, are all but unnoticed 
under the cradling impact of television, with steadily improvuig 
quality of «jund and image, ease of operation, the "instant replay'* 
technic^ue, the availabOity of color, satellite-aided gjobal trans- 
mission, video-tapes, and (very soon) a much larger choice of pro- 
grams through cable-assisted transmission. 

Other less tangible, but equally powerful, additions to the 
techniques of propaganda have been developed. They include 
opiidon sampling, public opinion polls and surveys, the early pre- 
diction of election results throu^ the application of computer 
processing to objectively selected samples, and the use of sub- 
liminal stimuli. One of the most notable of the new techniques is 
the staged non-event vdiich is a telecast devised to make a maxi- 
mum impact on a national television audience rather than to per- 
form its pretended function. Examples of this contrivance hidude 
much of the national political nominating conventions, the visit 
of the American President to the People's Republic of China, the 
Oscar awards of the National Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences, and the quadrennial Presidential inaugurations. 

What has happened, I believe, is that the 1929 concern about 
**Propaganda in the Schools" has been transformed into a concern 
to secure constmcthre citizen participation in the formation of 
educational goals, policies,and practices. 

American citizens are striving jn greater measure than before to 
make education serve their personal and social needs. The situation 
has grown chaotic because of the multiplicity and sincerity of 
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dvic opinions about education. But the hope to isolate the school 
from an propaganda has pxoved to be an illu^on. 

When the leport was published it «>ntain^ the names of all the 
members of the Committee, none of whom had done any woric 
except to xead the manus^pt and make a few minor suggestions. 
Th»e was no reference to &e fact that I h^ prepared the report 
On this first occasion, which has since then been frequently re- 
peated, my anonymous and invisible position troubled me a littte. 
When I asked for an explanation, I was told two things. First, 
while I was an employee of the National Education Association 
w^tever I mig^t write or say or do was the property of the 
Association; and second, ^t I should not worry about personal 
recognition because the important people would know that I had 
written the report and the ignorance of the rest of the readers 
would do me no harm. I accepted this policy cheerfully and 
woiked under it for some forty yeaiti. In retrospect, it does not 
appear to have been a bad arrangement from my own point of 
view. For although I have written much that appears to have been 
useful and influential for which I received no (^edit, it is also true 
that anonymity protected me in cases where my writing was 
ill-advised. 

The report of the Committee on Propaganda in the Schools re- 
quired only a few months of my time. In the en^iing years, I pe^ 
formed do^ns, probably hundreds, of similar assignments, many 
of which I now have difficulty in recalling. 



Comparing the state school systems 

One of the larger projects of my early years at the National 
Education Association was the preparation of a Research Bulletin 
on the relative educational efficiency of the several states. This 
task had been first approached by Leonard Ayres who in 1920 
prepared an index of state school efficiency. This pioneer work 
was unsatisfactory in many respects and it was thought that the 
NEA, through me, could do a better job. 

Retrospectively, I can see that the effort to design a way to 
RKMure the comparathre efB^ney of the (then) 48 state school 
syitems was beyond the capabilities of edu(»tioi^ research at the 
time-and certainly grotesquely beyond the capadti^ of one in- 
experienced research worieer. With the cold dear light of hindsi^t 
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it is easy to perceive that such an assigimunt ^ould never have 
been (^Mifldently or eagerly accepted. 

But to judge the wisdom of aich an effort in the light of today's 
knowledge would fail to recognize an important and, at that time, 
a widely-acc^ted concept, the reverential r^pect accorded to 
educational research and its proxhnate possibilities; 

It was troublesome, but by no means impossible, to list the 
^aracteristicsofagood state school administrative system, teacher 
preparation and certification, &ee textbook provisions, teachers* 
salary and retirement legislation, and so on. The unmarked reef, 
on which the entire project was to founds-, was the inability to 
establish any rational ba^ for determining the relative importance 
of ea^ of these items. Was a good state textbook law equal in im- 
portance to a good state law governing the tenure of teadiers? Or 
were the textbook provisions ten times more important to the 
success of a state school system? Or one-tenth as important? There 
was simply no rational way to deal with the weighting of the 
various components. 

So, I found that I really could not estimate the effectiveness of 
a state school system. It is a small but soothing consolation to 
note that no one else has been able to do it either. 

I was ultimately obliged to temunate this project by listing all 
the important characteristics of a good state school system, as then 
understood, showing the justification and importance of each, and 
inviting eadi state to rate i^lf. There was no summary for each 
state and therefore no state-to^ate comparison. 

In the course of writing the two volumes on evaluating state 
school systems which the Research Dhrision eventually published, 
I was sent to visit almost every one of the 48 State Boards of Edu- 
cation and of the 48 State Education Associations affiliated to the 
NBA. Thus I had a unique opportunity to travd throughout the 
United States to gather materials and ideas. It was fortunate that 
the Association had funds for such a purpose at that particular 
tisK because there was, just below the horizon, an event which 
dramatically shook and revised not merely the National Education 
Association, but also the American economic system. 

That event was the stock market crash and tiie economic 
depresdon which followed. 
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Before describing these events, and their impact on education, 
I should bring the more personal record up to date. Dr. John 
Norton, Director of the Researdi Division, took a year's leave of 
absence ui 1930-31 to study and teadi at Columbia University. 
Early in 1931 he decided to remahi at Columbia and submitted 
his resignation. After a brkf period of consideration, Mr. James W. 
Crabtree, the NBA Executive Secretary at that time, asked me to 
become Director of Researdi. I accepted readily and after the 
termination of Dr. Norton's contract, I became Director of 
Research at the National Education Association June 1, 1931. It 
was my thirtieth birthday. 

Mr. Q-abtree became the Executive Secretary of the NEA in 
1917. He retired in 1934. In the intervening 17 years the member- 
ship of the Association grew from S,000 to 154,000. His adminis- 
tration sought to attain such major goak as unified membersiiip in 
profesdond associations, trained teadiera in eveiy classroom, the 
participation of teacl»rs in making school poUci<^, and the estab- 
lishment in Washington of a small but competent headquarters 
staff. 

Mr. Crabtree was bom in 1864. In the seventies his family 
moved to western Nebraska where they lived in one of the frontkr 
sodhouses. He worked his way tiirou^ the State Normal School at 
Peru, Nebraska. A man of ^ple tastes, he was completely dedi- 
cated to the preservation of the integrity of the teadiing profes- 
sion. He used to begin work in his office about 6:30 every morn- 
ing and by the time most of us arrived at 8:15 he had completed 
his ofHce woric None of us who worked with him in the 
''Guggenheim'* at 16th and M will forget that every night when 
the office dosed at 5 o'clock, he took up his position at the outer 
door of th6 building and courteously and individually bade each of 
us a pleasant good evenhig. In those days a staff of 40 persons was 
regarded as a very large, perhaps an unwieldy, body. 

I owe a great deal not only to the example of unassuming in- 
dustiy yiMcSi Mr. Crabtr^ set but also to his confidence in appoint- 
ing me Director of Research. IHb gave me every assistance to meet 
this new re^onsibility. I w» therefore exceptionally pleased, 
when I became Executive Secretary myself, to recommend to the 
Tni^s that the auditorium in the new building be named the 
Crabtree Auditorium and to preside at a commemoration of the 
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Hundredth Anniversary of his birth at a ^cial Service Award 
hogram there on AptH 17, 1964, with members of the Crabtree 
family and of the N£A Board of Trustees in attendance. 

Boom and bust 

Most of the !920*s had been for many Americans years of 
(olden pro^)erity. Industrial activity was expanding, incomes and 
profits rose to new heights, and a wave of speoilation hurried the 
prices of common shocks constantly upward. Many people were 
buying securities in a process which was essentially gambling. The 
end of an epoch &aat with a stock market ciai^ that was felt 
around the world. Late in October 1929 high grade stocks lost S20 
to $40 per day on the New York Stock Exdiange. Within two 
weeks 35 billion dcdlars of maricet value of stoclra was ei^d. 
Th«e events were fdlowed by a lon& profound, and tragic eco* 
nomic depression. Budi»ss inactivity produ^ unemployment, un- 
emjdc^ment reduced purchasing power, this reduction in purt^as- 
ing power caused a further slump in industrial production, and so 
^ victous cycle continued. Not until Franklin Roosevelt became 
l^esident and proposed the New Deal lep^tion in 1933, was 
thexe a perceptible upward movement in the American economy. 
The education system bore its full share of suffering. 

In the gen^ economic debacle one of &e most dis^s^ng 
^mptoms was wide^read unemploymoit. The lack of jobs was in 
some ways worse than an acute epidemic. With less obvious 
^mptoms, unemployment was a chronic ailment of the United 
States eomomy. A committ^ of eosnomic experts appointed by 
President Hoover reported that even in years of general prosperity 
and vigorous buslnei^ activity there had been **a persistent and 
Iarg6 volume of unemployment." The average number of unem- 
ployed in I >27, a year of prosperity, was ^timated at well over 
two million, not including those who sou^t employment in 
farming. 

Our own NEA calculations showed that in "normal" times, the 
number of school-age children at woric exceeded the number of 
unemployed adults. 

In an article for the New York Herald-Tiibune of December 28, 
1930, 1 pointed out that to shift the s^ool-age children from jobs 
to school would open up as many jobs as the then current number 
of adult unemployed, call for at least 80,000 additional teadiers 
and 20,000 other school employees, and stimulate the building 
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industiy to constiuci the necessafy sdiools. Such a shift would 
reauire that about 3 J perc^t of &e gross national product be 
spent for education instead of the then current 2.S peicentl 

As a matter of fact, the economic depression did accelerate the 
noi-mal rate of increase in bifi^ school enrollment In Chicago, as a 
idnj^e example, the increase in high sdiool enrollment in 1930 and 
1931 was nearly double &at of the two previous pre^pression 
years. Oiicago was in many ways the hardest hit school ^stem 
among all the large cities of America. Month after month, new 
financial hardships and deprivation fell upon the teachers and 
other sdiool personnel From fteir own slender and impaired 
resources, teachers contributed to the relief of cold, hungry, and 
frightened school children. Teachers were i^d in depreciated and 
scarcely negotiable scrip. As schools opened in the autumn of 
1933 the indebtedness of local school districts to their employees 
rose to about S40 million, more than half of this total indebtedness 
being consolidated in the school district of Chicago. 

In other parts of the coun^, according to our reports, 300 
schools serving SO,(H}0 children did not open at all, and 5,000 
schools serving 500,000 students planned to operate for less than 
six months. Most of these were in rural areas. But with few excep- 
tions the devoted teachers somehow kept the schools open. The 
educational rights of the children were remembered by the teachers 
althoui^ others forgot them. The nation's school stt^f mahitained 
a hi^ morale whidi helped the entire community and the entire 
nation. Would that record be repeated today if a similar crisis arose? 

More children, fewer resources, limits opportunity 

The depression period in education, across the nation as a whole, 
was mariced by thiee m^or trends: (1) Increasing responsibilities; 
(2) Decreasing resource:!; (3) Restricted educational opportunity. 

The hicreasii^ re^ndbiHties reflect«l not only the normal 
population growth bat also, especially in secondary and hi^er 
education, the larger numben of youtii remaining in schools be- 
cause of limited employment opportunities. Vocational education, 
including evening classes, was in growing demand because of job 
shortage Tim schods w«re called upon to administer a wide 
variety of emergency relief services. Psychological difficulties ex- 
hibited by some children and youth as a result of family insta- 
bili^ created by the depressb>n added ^ further to the task. 
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The decreasing resources were not immedlateiy felt in the 
schools. The first decrease in funds for schools came in 1931 but 
after that year school budgets declined at an ever-accelerating pace. 
By 1933 total public school funds were down 20 percent althou^ 
nearly two roillkjn more children were enroUed. Just as the depres- 
sioa's impact was felt a year later in the schools than in other 
aspects of life, so its paralyzing burdens remained with the schools 
for about a year after recovery was observed in other elements of 
the national e«)nomy. 

Cau^t between conflicting pr^ures the schools had to curtail 
opportunities. Children were enroUed in two-shift or even three- 
shift schools. Textbook purchases were cut by a third. Music, art, 
home economics, physic^ education, evening schools, and classes 
for handicapped diildren were among the aspects of the school 
l^ogram most frequently curtafled or eliminated. By 1933 confi' 
dence in public education was being rapidly eroded. In some areas, 
schools ceased to be free; sdioolhouse doors were locked. Only 
tiiose who could pay tuition couid attend. Although such cases 
were few, the depression had begun to (^allenge the very existence 
of the public »:hool system. 

A study which I wrote in 1933 gives some idea of the varying 
scope of the damage done to the schools in different parts of the 
country. On the whole, the North Atlantic area felt the impact 
least There was no important effort to dose schools early in this 
area, and school budgets were reasonably weU'maintained except 
for substantiiU reductions in the Varies of teachers. New York 
State enlarged its State School Fund and was thus able to protect 
educational programs to some degree. 

Those areas which in general had enjoyed better schools before 
the depre^on lost least during the depletion. From those who 
had little, much was taken away. 

In spite of a few bright spots, the loss to the nation and to the 
youth directly confined was grievous and in many ^es irrepai^ 
able. The children became, as Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
put it, "the innocent victims of a mismanaged society." Children 
were sent home from kindergartens. Supplies needed for instruc- 
tion were not bought. The supervisory and administrative staffs 
were decimated or even destroyed. School buildings stood in want 
of repairs while jobless carpenters walked the surrounding streets. 
School libraries were instructed to buy no more books. Sdiool 
muses were dismissed and other school health senrices were dls- 
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continued. Baygrounds, summer sdiods, and related community 
acUvities were locked up. School counseling services were sp^ed 
up so that their ftmction in the guidance of boys aad ^ was 
largely unfulfilled. No sini^e community had su0ered aU of these 
Uows simultaneously but fear and anxiety woe pervasive and the 
ticnds of the general economic atuation oUesed mcMt realistic 
obseivcre a bleak and pessimistic prospect Few people seemed to 
be listening when President Hoover flatly declared that ^he very 
first obligation upon the national resources is the undiminished 
support of the public sdiools.*' 

In this situation, the National Education Association insisted 
ttiat childhood was not the Jonah of the depression and that to 
Oirow the children overboard would not calm the ra^ seas of 
economic upheaval. 



Hie Joint Commission 

In February 1933, the NEA and its Department of Superinten- 
dence established a Joint Commission on the Emergency in Edu- 
cation. 

I was assigned to serve as its executive officer and my former 
chief, John K. Norton, was named its chairman. TTie Commission 
was an sgency to help the schools to aistain morate and to meet 
the most catastrophic effects of the depres^on. We devised a 
number of supporting procedures with these objectives in mind. 

One of these procedures was to appoint a board of 900 con- 
sultants, ex-officio. For example, the consultants included the 
pi^dents and executive secretaries of the affiliated state educa- 
tion asKKJiations. The consultant appointments were announced 
with a public flourish and were often carried in hometown news- 
papers. 

The consultants were frequently invited to write letters of advice 
and these letters were taken seriously. The consultants received a 
bi-weekly newsletter from the Joint Commission and were invited 
to its regional meetings. 

Regional conferences were held as frequently as resources per- 
mitted. In one 20-month p^od, 16 such conferences were held. 
To save staff time and travel expense, the conferences were 
scheduled as closely together as possible. Here is a typical series 
of fix in late 1934: 
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October 27 — Qiicago 

October 29 - Minneapolis 

October 31 - Cheyenne 

November I - Ogden 

November 3 - Portland 

November S - Oakland 

I travelled by tnan and, as a rule, by night Arriving at a 
regional conference dty, I would proceed to the designated con- 
ference hotel, impack, set up the travelling exhibit, meet the press, 
hold the meeting, prepare a summary to be distributed as the con- 
ference ended, pay &e bills, pack up the exhibit,and entinain for 
the next conference site. At some points a member of the Commis- 
sion would join tbs road show for a day, but for the most part I 
wo&ed all alone. 

The Joint Commission \rarked in dose cooperation with tlu 
NEA Legislative Commission to secure emergency help for the 
schools &om Congress and the Roo^elt Admhiistration. In this 
way we secured emergency pants and Ic^ns to build sdiools, to 
pay tead^* salaries that were most seiiously in arrears, and to 
keep rural schools open. 

In cooperation with Dr. Hariey tutz, Professor of Public 
Finance at Princeton University, I wrote a small book on "Essen- 
tials of Taxation.** This vdume fkst appeared serially in the NEA 
/ounuL Later, the Joint Commission sponsored a reprint to which 
it gave wide general distribution. We hoped that better public un- 
dentandingof the bas^c prindples of public finance would pnniuce 
more informed decisions on school ^pport by the dectorate. 

Although President Franklin Roosevdfs New Deal did not act 
on education swiftly enou^ or dhectly enou^ to satisfy our 
Commission on the Emei^ncy, it became dear by 1936 that the 
worst of the depression's impact on the schools was over. 

Reconstruction 

As attention turned to the future, a period of educational recon- 
structk>n was foreseen. First, and most obvious, was the recovery 
from the serie? of financial haxdsl^ps afflicting the schools-difli- 
cultiei that ranged all the way from minor curtailments of what 
some people called ''fads and frills" in education to the complete 
bankruptcy of entire school systems involving suspension of edu- 
catk>B8l seivices for lack of funds. 
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The second aspect of reconstniction was less obvious but at 
feast equally important. HUs aspect of the recovery was concerned 
with the new demands confronting public schools arising from new 
economic and social a)ndttions. 

As to the financial reconstruction, it would be an error to sup- 
pose that the fiscal difflcultira of the schools arose solely from the 
defffession and would disappear with it The depression had strudc 
the schools like an earthquake shock but the crumbling structure 
had weaknesses whidi had existed long before the stod^ market 
crash of 1929. Hie excessive reliance of the schools on the local 
IHoperty tax was a source of danger. It was not only a weak, tm- 
stable base of support but also an e^ntially unjust method of 
financing an important public service. The fiscal weakn^es in- 
herent in the small local school districts and the political weak- 
nesses of many of the county sdiool administrations were other 
factors of long standing to which experts in public flnan(^ had 
time and again drawn the attention of state legi^tures. But in the 
basements and storerooms of many a state capital the careftsUy 
considered reports of expert survrey commissions were covered 
with dust and cobwebs. It inquired the vigorous shaking of a major 
economic tragedy to reveal to many people the weakness of the 
timbers aipporting their state school systems. After the depression 
the role of the states in supporting education took a sharp up- 
ward turn. 

By 1936 recovery had dearly begun. In the elections of Novem- 
ber 1936, IS states (inducted referenda on aspects of the educa- 
tioi^ program. In 14 out of the IS states, the schools were sup- 
ported by the popular vote. For example, the voters in Aricansas 
and Louisiana passed le^slation providing free textbooks. In Cali- 
fornia, an attempt to repeal the existing state personal income lax 
was defeated while Colorado adopted a state income tax for the 
support of schools and other local government needs. Measure to 
j^ce a ceiling limit on local school taxes went down to defeat in 
four states. 

Federal and local activity, however, were lagging in contrast to 
the si^cesses at the state leveL True, the i»w FubHc Worics Admin- 
istration provided some funds for school repair and construction. 
But neither Congress nor the White House did enough to assist 
education. The Con^ss and the President were enacting le^dation 
to control crime, hnprove public health, and to safeguard natutal 
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Federal funds were needed to shore up the support for sch jf \s 
in those areas where combined state and local efforts were in- 
adequate. That proposal soared like a lead balloon. Three more 
decodes of work were required before any si^ificant national or 
federal action was taken. 

&^ban\dule, the rate of recovery hi education seemed madden- 
in^y slow. I calculated that, if ^ool finance continued to im- 
prove at the ra^ established m 1934-3S, some 40 years would 
elapse before school support would regain the 1929 level. For- 
tunately, we did much better than that. 

The second ph^ of needed reconstruction in education had to 
do not with money but with objectives. Unfortunately, the activi- 
tks of the £»:hooIs \i^ich are most worth financing are often the 
ones that receive the least public support and even, hi some cases, 
the most vigorous hostility. The sdiool activiti^ which prepare 
youth for citizenship in the twentieth (^ntury, whidi help tiiem to 
make good use of their leisure time, which de^^lop habits of re- 
flective thinking and cooperative action, which contribute to 
health of both body and mind-these were in those da>'s assailed as 
unnecessary extravagances. 

In fact, however, the real extravagance and waste should have 
been sought elsewhere-in sdiool o^anization that forbids or dis- 
courages the recognitibh of children*s individuality, where teadiers 
fear to think for themselves or to try new procedures, wheie the 
emphasis m mstruction is to glorify what is and to resist considera- 
tion of what might be, where textbooks are outdated, school sup- 
plies skimped as a matter of policy, and school research and 
development programs starved for support 



**A new type of thinking** 

In its fmal report, July 1935, the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education made a recommendation which, when 
adopted, was destined to have great significance to American edu- 
cation, to the NBA, and to me, personally. The Joint Commission 
proposed that its two ^nsoring agencies create an Educational 
Policies Commission "to bring a new type of thinkmg and higher 
statesman^? hito the process of adapting educational institutions 
to the evcr<5han^ng needs of our dynamic democracy." The new 
Commission could provide for continuing self-appraisal of the 
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American syttsm of education and develop a program whereby 
needed dianges in educational institutions could be more speedi^ 
accomfdished. It was reasoned that, since the current problems of 
the sdiools tutd their roots in ^nditions which existed long before 
the depression, the educational recovery then be^nning should 
mean more than merely a return to 1929. The Joint Commission, 
anticipating that its last recommendation would be accepted, had 
already opened discussions with Dr. Edmund Ezra Day, President 
the General Education Board, a Rockefeller-financed foundation, 
looking toward a substantial grant for this new unit in the NEA 
structure. 

In the 30 months of its existence, the Joint Commission spent 
$21,481.28. This sum included a 0$t of $4,750 from the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching to help rman<» a 
National Conference on the Financing of Education. The remainder 
of the expenses, amounting to about $8,365 each, were shared 
equally by the NEA and the Department of Superintendence. 

Commenting in its final report on the financing of its work, the 
Jo'nt Commission noted that the expenses of the headquarteis 
staff were not included. The Joint Commission added that, "it fre- 
quently has been necessary for these employees to perform the 
work of the Commission as additional assignments to already over- 
filled programs." This added work, the Johit Commission said, 
**has been accepted wiHin^y and carried out with enthusiasm . . . 
^oted and efficient" 

As it is now some 40 years since these wordi were published, it 
may not be conddered exce^ely boastful if, as the principal 
member of the Joint Commission's staff, I say that their report hi 
this respect was absolutely correct We worked our heads off. 

The work of the Commisdon members and especially of John K. 
Norton, its resourceful, patient, and tireless Chairman, can never 
be too highly extolled. The nation's schools and the National Edu- 
cation Association are both deeply in his debt, and I personally 
owe him much. 

I regarded with almost reverent enthusiasm the prospect of the 
{proposed new Education^ Policies Commission, with funds of its 
own, to relieve the hicreasin^y heavy load I had carried since I 
came to Washington. It was not that I minded being fully occu- 
pied but I was concemed'partly because the woric mi^t make me 
ne^ct my wife and our young son-and partly because I feared 
that the quality of my work mi^t diminish. 
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But there was another, more profound reason for my interest in 
the proposal for the new Commission: its inherent boldness. No 
such conscious use of education had ^en rise to the Roman Em- 
pire, the Renaissance, the Reformation, or the French Revolution. 
Hie Educational Policies Commission was desired to offer a 
leadership within the sdiools and <x}ileges of the country which 
mii^t, peiiiaps for the first time in history, make po^ble the 
a4justment of a formal educational system to the dynamic forces 
vMch were changing the world. What a challenge! And what an 
adventure just to have a go at it-win, lose, or draw! 
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4 Educatioiial Policies 

Commission: 

Five Basic Documents 



Be^nings-How the Commkdm worked-Policies for 
the Policies Cojnmission-PHortties and sequences-The 
Unique Function-The Structure and Administration- 
Purposes: the problem-Purposes: the proposal-Eco- 
nomic Wett4}eing: the problem-Economic Well-being: 
the proposal-Free Men, 



Since the Educatiosal FoMes Commission was an outgrow^ of 
the loint Commission on the Emergency in Education, I was 
diicctcd to prepare an agenda and to make the physical arrange- 
ments for the first EPC meeting. Hiere were no absentees at that 
first meeting. Indeed, there were remarkably few absentees at 
subsequent meetings. 

For many years appointment to the Educational Policies Coro- 
mistion was regarded as the highest honor that could come to any 
educator. No Commissioner would have Ugfhtly proposed tiie 
excuK of a conflicting engagen^t for al^nce from a mieeting. 
Wxa the invitetion to become a member was issued, the priority of 
tiie Cominission busmess was Pressed. If some prospective mem- 
ber had declined to accept this priority, the invitati(m would have 
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been immediately withdrawn. However, I never heard of such a 
contingency. For example, when Dwi^t Eisenhower, then Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, attended his first Commission 
meeting he respond^ to ^etings by saying with a smile, *if 
you had ddsysd my invitation mudi longer, I would have £^ed 
for the apiwintmrait,'* Even after he left Columbia to take com- 
mand of NATO, General Eisenhower continued to be an active, 
hii^y concerned, and responsive member of the Commisdon. 
Other members were similaiiy devoted. 

When the Educational PoHdes Commission held its Hrst 
meeting in January 1936, no one had any veiy coherent or clear 
idea of how it was to work. The lar^ objective had been defined, 
hat the more immediate ste|» and methods were yet to be devised. 
During that first meeting, tiie Ck>mmission went into Executive 
Session for the purp(^ of loosing its executive officer. When a 
subcommittee came to ask me to assume that position myself, I 
objected that I was aheady Director of the growing NBA R^eaxth 
Division. The subcommittee replied that I could remain as Director 
of the general policks of the Research Divi^on and also serve 
simultaneously with, the Educational PoUci^ Commission. Under 
these circumstances, I accepted the appointment. The subcom- 
mittee and I discussed the title which the position should cany. 
Someone suggested that I be known as the Secretary of ^ Com- 
mission. Others thou^t that the term Secretary did not cany 
enou^ prestige, but I remarked that Horace Mann had accom- . 
fished a great deal as Secre^ry (of the Ma^chusetts State Board 
of Education) and that I would be honored and content with the 
same title. 

In order that I might ^ve the bulk of my time to the Com- 
mission, Dr. Frank Hubbard became Associate Director of the 
R^arch Division and was, in effect, its executive officer. In 
1941, when the first five years of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission had ended and it was decided to keep the Commission 
going for an indeterminate fUture, Dr. Hubbard had such a com- 
plete grasp of the work of the Research Division and enjoyed so 
fully the confident and respect of the entire educational com- 
munity, that he became Director of the Division while I was 
nam«i Secretary of the Educational Policies GDmmission and 
Associate Secretary of the National Education Association. In tiiis 
latter capacity I was made the coordinator of the NEA's depart- 
ments and was Acting Executive Secretary of the NEA on the rare 
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occasions when Dr. ^TiUard Giv^, the Exeuctive Secretary, was 
absent. 

How the Commissioii w€»ked 

A word now &hovit the worldsg habits of the Educational 
Policies Commission. The Chairman of the Conunission for its first 
ten years was Alexander J. Stoddard, a man of great energy, per- 
sonal charm, resourcefulness, and creative ima^nation. The Com- 
misaon met, duxing the first three or four years of its existence, 
St least three timn a year and throughout its history no 1^ than 
twice a year. In tiie eariy days Commission meetings lasted four 
days; later it was found possible to complete the business in three 
days. 

At the outset, the schedule for meetings was normally three 
sessions a day; a morning «s»on followed by a rather short lunch, 
an afternoon session of about four hours followed by a leisurely 
dinner, and finally an evoiing session limited to three homs at the 
most. As long as most of the members of the Commission came to 
the meeting by train, their attendance was much more regular and 
their participation more active than was the case m subsequent 
years when travel by air became common. Instead of releasing 
more time for meetings, rai^d air travd appears to increase 
demands for shorter ^ssions, superficial debate^ and hasty con- 
clusions. 

Younger readers may find it difficult to believe that, only a few 
years ago, it was by no m^ns unusual for an important com- 
mittee to remahs in deliberative s^on for three or even four 
hours. The coffee break has put an end to ^ that and has, on 
many occasions, made productive debate all but impo^ble. How- 
ever, the Educational Policies Commission, in its early years, 
abjured such luxuries. The members paid attention to busing 
and never realized what they were missing. 

The continuity of discussion, the sense of history and of 
mission, the lads of pressure to try to catch the plane one hour 
earlier, and many other factors, resulted in meetings of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission whidi v/cse genuinely deliberative. 

The way in which the Commission brought its repeals into final 
shape should be emphasized: every report was read in detail by 
every member of the Commisdon. After the Commission voted to 
approve a prospectus or plan for a report, a member of the Com- 
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mission, or one of the staff, or an outside expert was assigned to 
prepare a fint draft. It sm not unconunon for these drafts to go 
through as many as ten revisions. Sometimes the Commission set 
up a subcommittee for this purpt^ but in aQ cases the Commission 
as a whole read the final text together and discussed it page by 
page, line by line. This was tiring, slogging work, both for the staff 
and the Commisdon, but I believe it paid off. 

The Commission kept two kinds of records of its meethigs: 
the verbatim stcnotype transcript and the official minute which 
recorded only the major pointe discussed and the decisions 
reached. I made it a point of considerable importance to myself 
that the minutes would be ready to distribute when I returned to 
my office in Wa^iington after a Commission meeting. Thus, withUi 
a week at mcst, all who partidpated in the meeting had a written 
reminder of what had been decided. 



PoUdcs for the Folides Commission 

The Commission began its work with several rather definite 
guide posts in mind. These five principles of operation were 
formulated after I had spent neariy all of my first three months 
as the Commission's Secretary in a seri^ of planned interviews 
with leaders in American thought. 

First, we intended to develop educational policy, insofar as 
possible, in terms of the findings of r^earch. The fact-analyzing 
and tiie policy-proposing functions were equal and simultaneous. 

The dictionaries define policy as a pkn of action, especially 
public action. These two ideas-p&w and action-'weTs both em- 
phasized in the eariy development of the Educational Policies 
Commission. As for planning, the depression had no doubt 
sharpened the critical sense of both the public and the profession. 
As better times dowly arrived, an opportunity for appraisal and 
l^aiming was an attractive prospect. A mere return to **the good 
old days,** all agreed, was not enough* But, as usual in such 
circumstances, the faults of the old education were much easier 
to discern than were the outUnes of the new education to be 
proposed. The next few years would be important ones for the 
sdiools, marked by efforts not only to restore the best of the old 
but also to plan the new. We hoped to make the Educational 
Polidei Commission contribute usefully to this proc^. 
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The Educational PoUd« Commission did not yearn to f\tmish 
the sfadves of pedago^cal libraries with additional decoiative 
materials. It was recognize that the b^t way to secure attrition 
to its proposals was a sincerely cooperative plan of work from the 
outset The aopointment of a large and representative group of 
consultants was one of the Commission*s means to this end. The 
pre2»ration and wide circulation of concise lists of educational 
issues was planned. Opportunities were sought to discuss these 
is»^ at re^onal meetings. A dearii^ouse was established for 
&e rejKsrts of national deliberative committees dealing wi^ edu- 
cation. 

Second, we announced our willing acceptance of the fact &at 
educational ^des grew out of state and local decisions. We asked 
that our pdides be accepted (or reject^}) on tluir merit! and 
never on the basis of the supposed prestige or authority of the 
Commission. This proposition seemed sdf-evident that one 
miilit think that it need scarcdy be mentioned. However, we 
found that, in fact, this reliance on persuasion rather tiian prestige, 
was wry difficult to observe in practice. For one thing, the 
prestige of tiie members of tiie Commission was an important 
factor in securing initial attention to its proposals. Besides, in 
education as in every other human activity, there are fashions; 
and it was pebble for a new deliberative body to secure attraticm 
in the highly competitive maricet-place of educational ideas. 

Third, the Commission in i^ work condstently related educa- 
tional problems to their economic, sodal, and political settings. 
An important educational policy, the members bdieved, was a 
policy with important sodal implications. The Commission in the 
oudal eariy years of its existence maintained dose cooperation 
with various state and national plannhig agencies, public or private. 
Furthermore, the Commisdon frequently sou^t the advice of 
leading economists, politick sdentists, sodologists, and other 
scholars. 

Fourth, &e Commission announced a pcdicy for itself-the 
necessity of flexibility. We knew that we could not thrust all the 
sdiools and colleges of the United SUtes into a sin^e mold and we 
dedared (I believe with dncerity) that we would not do so even 
if we could. We thought the idea of planning was more important 
dian any single plan. We were acutdy aware of the great variety of 
local circumstances affecting sdiooIs in this vast country, and we 
Hki that change and imcertasnty are the maiks, the necessary 
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conditions for sufviva! of education in the United States in this 
century. We invited and encouraged our advisors to receive our 
suggestions in a spirit of benign skepticism. 

FlftK we felt that Ammioui education should be a continuous 
pattern and that its policies must take into account the spedal 
needs and problems of each level of organized schooling from 
nursery school to adult and graduate education. We annmmced 
frankly that we would be aggressive with respect to gaining 
widespread attention to our observations and if possible wide- 
spread approval and prompt action. We were determined to dis- 
tinguish our idanning fromdreaming. 



Pdorities and sequences 

Turning from procedures to substance, the Commission began 
by dividing the whole area of education into manageable units 
and {danning a series of publications on each. These plans were in 
an almost constant process of revi^on, but at any given moment 
it was possible to produ(» a chart whidi showed what the Com- 
mission had done» what it was working on, and to what it would 
turn next. 

The Question of priinity was always central. The Commisdon 
^refore concentrated a great deal of attention on the sequence 
and methods in which the problems of «!ucation could best be 
analyzed and discussed. Out of this procedure, there emei^d a 
decision that &ere would be a seri^ of five m^|or Commi^on 
iniblications-the first of which would deal with the historical 
and political roots of freedom in the American system of edu- 
cation. 

The concept of ''academic freedom,** then as now, was widely 
ffliiundentood. The term should not mean that the people and 
tfadr dected rep»sentatives in le^slatur^ and school bo^ds lack 
all au&ority in &e conduct of the schools. It should mean, rather, 
that public authority should not interfere with &e efforts of 
teachers to be impartial and realistic in the classroom or with 
the good a&mnistration of die school system. 

The point of initial danger was often the enactment of state 
legislation requiring the schools to cater to special interests. The 
modt of such pdldes would ulthnately mean an educational pro- 
gram whidi is a collection of phobias and prejudices. 
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Another challenge to the fradom of the schools was the effort 
to make public education one of the subordinate departments of 
muffldpal government. At the college level, too, there was a ri^g 
tide of efforts, beginning about 1910, to put public h^er educa- 
tion under the control of state executive. 

Tbe Uxdcpie Funct^ 

The Educational Policies Commission thus decided that re- 
sistance to this trend and its subsequent reversal should be the 
theme of its first m^or report. 

It was also d^ded that, for any topic selected, the Commi^on 
would endeavor to secure as its vi^ter the mc»t competent and 
distinguished person available. Thus, for its first project the Com- 
mission secured the services of Qiazles A. Beard, one of the 
nation's most distinguished (and controversial) historians. Dr. 
Beard*i insight into the history of demoo^tic institutions was 
invaluable. He set a high standard of literary excellence for all 
$ubs«iuent publications of the Commission. B^use the necessity 
for freedom in American education grows so naturally out of the 
role of education in our society, the volume is entitied. The 
Unique Function of Education in American Democracy. The first 
draft was completed in about three months. 

The volume dedaied that education is disting^iished from other 
public sendees because it has obli^tions of its own. Without 
education the other public services are scarcely possible. 

Furthermore, a board of school or college trustees has contacts 
with society as a whde and a ran^ of power over individuals more 
compclUng than, for instance, a public board whidi regulates 
railway rates or the trade practice of industries. 

It was freely admitted that education is but one of many 
services which have claims on the public purse. The Commission 
ttsodated Itself with the efforts for economy and efficiency in 
public agencies, the need to place public service employment on a 
merit bads, opposition to the spoils system, the d^re to secure 
fua value for tax dollars, the need for equity in taxes and in tax 
administration, the importance of bud^ting in the public services, 
and the need to avoid both competition and wasteful duplication 
among them. 

But tiie Commission woidd not carry its agreement so far as to 
ipatrw education merely a depentocy of public ^toiinistration, 
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headed by a single political officer and financed as one more divi- 
sion of a general aU-indusive budget. Such proposals, although 
often advocated as wholesome measure of economy and effec- 
tiveness were regarded by the Commission as a dangerous a^ult 
on the degr^ of independence vdUch the schools of a free country 
should maintain. The necessary degree of educational autonomy 
would not cut eduoition off from the surrounding society or from 
&e conddered, long-run judgment of the American people. The 
schools, as basic institutions of democracy, must not be governed 
either by idebisdte or by privilege. 

There were other grounds for supporting educational indepen- 
dence. The teachinp of sdence are not dependent on popular 
opinion; two times two are four even if a majority of the dectorate 
vote that tiieir product is three or five, and tiie law of gravity 
operates with regal indifference to the preferences expressed in 
political party platforais. Granted, some areas of knowledge- 
literature, the arts, economics, for instmice-are less exact than 
Ike sdences and mathematics. Yet, even tiiere, large areas of 
knowledge exist which no political operation can dian^. 

The r^pon^bility of education in tl^ American democracy can 
be met only if it is indep^dent. To the degree that such indepen- 
dence is diluted, so is &e unique function of education enfeebled. 

It was determined that the Commission publications ^ould 
present a dignified appearance, as befitted their theme and their 
sponsors, 'embellished with the b»t available typographical design 
and illustrations by distinguished artists. For the book by 
Charles A. Beard, I was lucky to secure on the first try the 
artistic services of Hendrik WiUem Van toon. The Unique Fmo- 
Hon of Education in American Democracy went ^rou^ two 
complete drafts, was approved for publication in I^cember 1936, 
appeared in January 1937 (lust one year after the Commission's 
f^t meeting), and was an immediate and immense succ^. More 
than 40 years later, it is still quoted with respectful approval. 

The Structure and Administration 

The next volume in fee series, on The Structure and Adndnis- 
tration of Education in American Democracy, was considered by 
the fuU Commission at three meetings, approved for publication 
in Apxil 1938, and published, with woodcuts by Edward Shenton, 
in June of that y^. For the writer on this topic, the Commission 
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had no need to look outside its own membei^p. Dr. Geoi:^ D. 
Strayer was superbly qualified by an extraordinaiy breadth of 
knowledge and a long career of study of the administrative pro- 
cedures suitable for the conduct of a universal public schod 
service. This book was the smallest of the five books in the series 
but in its 115 text paws& it padced the w^om of much acoxmu- 
lated experience and sagacious foresight. In these pages the Com- 
mission, with Dr. Strayer as its forceful and forthright spokes- 
person, declared in April 1938: 

That effectively free education requires not only free 
tuition but ako the temoval of 3OX barriers, whether 
economic or sodal, that deny educational opportunity. 

That children ^ould be organized in groups within the 
schod when their physical, social, and intellectual 
maturity enables them to live and learn together. 

That some segregation on the basis of intellectual ability 
is desb^ble but there ^ould be many activities in the 
schod program in whidi all children should participate. 

That adult education should be developed as an integral 
part of tiie public schod system. 

That local schod boards should be smaS, unsalaried, 
non-partisan, and elected for rdatively long terms. There 
should be no standing committees of the board. 

That tochers have a right and an obligation to ccm- 
tribute to tiie development of educational policy. 

That uniformity of practice within a school system is 
neither necessary nor dedrable. 

That American democracy requires sympathy and under- 
standing among all groups whatever their racial extrac- 
tion or religious affiliation. Good administration there- 
fore seeks to make sure that no practices in the public 
sdiod system set one group against another or dis- 
tinguish among those who are there to be prepared for 
dtizem^p in their common country. 
These conclusions show the degree to which tHs volume, sad 
the Commission which authorized, approved, and published it, 
anticipated some of today's issues in education. 
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While I3xe Commisdon, with the help of Dr. Beard and Dr. 
Strayer, was finishing The Unique Function and The Structure 
and Administration, we were cooking **on the back of the stove," 
as we put it, a third report to be entitled The Purposes of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy. The Commission's intention to pub- 
lish a report on this topic had already been widely announced. 
But here, for Ae first time in its brief history so far, the Com- 
mission encountered substantial difficulties. Subcommittees were 
appointed but their reports were inconclusive. Philosophers, 
sociologists, and students of the history of education were con- 
sulted but their advice did not move in a defmite direction. Two 
wen-known writers were separately invited to submit a substantial 
working outline for a book on the subject. Neither of the drafts 
met the Commi^on's appro^. These consultations with tiie 
Commi "don occurred in May, October, and November, 1936; and 
is January 1937. 

In this desperate situation, the Commission turned to its Secre- 
tary and instructed me: (1) to use as far as possible all the previous 
subcommittee reports, memoranda from the specialists, and 
woridng outlines, and (2) to produce the desired document myself. 
I have looked up the exact date on which this thunderbolt struck 
me. It was on September IS, 1937, at about 3: IS in the aftemocn. 

My first reaction to this asdgnment was one of benumbed com- 
plianos. Be(au» of the Commission's several previous but un- 
Kiccessful efforts in th^ area, I needed no ghost to tell me that the 
task would be more difficult than any other I had previously 
undertaken. So I consulted the oracles in the form of earlier 
declarations about the purposes of education. My experience as 
a student and teacher of the history of education served me well 
at this juncture. I read or re-read the views of Spencer, Plato, 
Loyola, Whitman, Emerson, Comenius, Quintillian, Jefferson, 
Dewey, Thoreau, Montaigne, Aga^ Huxley, Whitehead, Pestalozzi, 
B£lton, Paricer, and many others who had thrown a lance at the 
same target as the one I had been instructed to impale. I talked 
with many of the nation's leading thinkers and writers. I con- 
sulted practicing teachers and school administrators because I 
knew that if such men and women would not consider what I 
wrote, the additional imprimatur of the Educational Policies 
Commission would not avail. I xe^et now that I did not count the 
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numerous drafts that I tried and rejected. I do know that on April 
25, 1938, the Commission voted, with enthusiasm, to approve my 
manuscript for publication with a few amendments suggested by 
various Commission members. It was ready to go to the printers, 
with illustrations by Boris Artzibasheff, eight months after I ac- 
cepted the assignment Use first copies came from the press in 
September, shortly after I returned from a very pleasant and much- 
needed family vacation in Britain and Scandina^a. Reprints had to 
be ordered three months later, and again in 1939 and 1940. The 
last full reprint, I believe, was in 1946 but parts of it have been 
reprinted sewral millions of times-and are reprinted today. 

Herbert Spencer*s Educaiion, written in 1860, was an eariy and 
influential effoU to classify human activities as the chief ba^ for 
classify tng the purposes of education. Spencer identified five m^jor 
dasses of human conduct: 

1. Sdf-^ieservation 

2. Securing the necesities of life 

3. Care of offspring 

4. Mauitaining social and political relations 

5. Gratification of tastes and feelings 

Since Spencer's day scor^ of similar lists of activities have been 
made and published. At tiie time I was writini the report for the 
Policies Commission I found recoids of 44 such classifications 
defining 349 different areas, of human activi^. Most of these lists 
were interesting and useful but none of them had received national 
attention sin<» the 1918 report of the NBA Commission on Re- 
orpnization of Secondary Education. That list, commonly caUed 
*Hhe Cardinal Principles,** was: 

1. Health 

2. Conmiand of the fundamental processes (e.g, reading, writing, 

and arithmetic) 

3. Home-membership 

4. Vocation 

5. Dtizenship 

6. Useofldsure 

7. Ethical character 

It seemed to me at the time (1937-38) the general purpose of 
education was tiie fullest pcssible development of each individual, 
always within the framework of the rapidly industrializing demo- 
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cratic society of the United States. I did not think then, and X do 
not think today, that the purpc^ of education includes a com' 
mitment to modify this ideal or, as it has been stated sometimes, 
**to build a new sodal ord^.** 

Poiposei : The proposal 

With these and many other considerations in mind, the Com- 
mission approved a fom^part statement of purposes: 

1. Ihe educated person-or self-realization 

2. The educated cc»nmimi^ member-or human relationships 

3. The educated worker and consumer-or economic effid^cy 

4. The educated dtizen-or dvic r^ponsibility 

At this distance in time-some 40ye£rs have elapsed-it appears 
to me that the **Purposes** volume served most usefuUy in showing 
fxsth the adult dti^ois and profession^ educators that tiie pur- 
poses of our sdi(K)l^ reflect and intei^fy the values of the society 
whidt supports them. A sodety which exal^ force and violence 
wi& not have tiie same educational aims as a sodety which values 
reason, tranquillity and justice. Again, a sodety which worships its 
anchors and blindly rever«ic» the past has educational pur|K}ses 
very different from those which guide a sodety which assumes the 
inevitability of change and adjustment. Educational purposes r^t 
on certahi ideas of what is good or bad. They are therefore an 
important form of sodal policy, a pro-am of sodal action re- 
dprocally related to an accepted scale of valu^. 

The *l>urposes" vdume placed its first and heaviest emphasis on 
individual seif-seaHzation. It noted the constant adult pressure on 
the schools to shape children in the interest of their future 
occupations, thehr futures as adult dtizens, their future roles as 
members of a family. The Polides Commission, however, warned 
that the schools, if too mudi preocoipied wi^ '^prepart^ess," 
mi^t forget that a child is a growhig individual human being who 
has certain needs quite apart from remote social preparatory 
activities. Every individual, we said, should be enabled and 
andsted to prcKlaim his or her own dedaration of intellectual 
independence if only as a basis for keeping the spirit and purpose 
of mat other Declaration of 1 776. 

We uri^d more attention hi sdiools to oral communication, 
lather in private convexsation or in public speaking. We u^d 
(in 1938) attention to "new aspects" of mathematics. We made a 
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sincere and respectful bow towards ^e 'Three R*s'* but we alK> 
quoted with approval that **they know enou^ who know how to 
learn" (Henry Adams), and "It is better to be able neither to read 
nor write than it is to be able to do notiiing else"" (William 
HazUtt). We came out strongly for the arts and said ^t they did 
not belong in the place of the poor relation but rather in a poation 
of honor at the ^ucational table. 

We dosed the chapter on self-realization with the declaration 
tiiat educated persons have learned to ^ve responsible direction 
to their ovm liv». While agreeing that the public school in the 
United Stat^ must avoid the inculcation of religious oeeds, we 
also said, in what was often called the best passage in the book: 

**Yet there remain the great problems of human destmy 
which will always perplex, inspins and ennoble the 
human spirit-problems of the relation of man to that 
whidi is beyond man, of the plan, if plan there be, 
which directs or conditions human existence on this 
planet, of the meaning of human birth, life, aspiration, 
suffering, and death. That man is not weU educated who 
ignores these problems. Nor is he educated who main- 
tains an attitude of cynical indifference or of intolerant 
bigotry toward the efforts of others to satisfy then- 
spiritual needs. He is educated only when he under- 
stands and appredates &e spiritual and ethic^ prindpies 
which constitute a antral part of the heritage of the 
race." 

Turning from the development of the individual to the connec- 
tions of the individual to family, friends, and neighbors, we 
dedared that human wdfare ^ould be at the summit of an edu- 
cated person's scale of values, applicable alike to accepted tradi- 
tion and proposed iimovations. We called for sdiools to develop a 
scale of values which exalts human beings above money or 
machinery. 

The educated person, the Commission said, would et^oy a rich, 
sincere, and varied social life. In th^ respects at least the 
proposals of the Commission antidpated much of the enthusis^ 
of the youthful zealots of reform in the 1960'$. In other respects, 
however, the Commission and the youth of the flaming six^ 
were at odds, for the Commission firmly declared that courtesy and 
the amenities of polite behavior were the marks of an educated 
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person and that the family should be respected as a basic sodal 
institution. The Commission added tiiat both sex^ should be 
taught to take responsibility for some or ail of the tasks of home- 
making and that the structure of the family would be strengthened 
by nuking needed democratic adjustments in the then-prevailing 
patterns of family life. 

The &ird area of educational objective is economic efficiency. 
The discusMon here regretted that much education in this respect 
was one-sided and tiiat production or vocation was the only phase 
of education which received serious attention, llie Commission 
uiged that equal attention be accorded to consumer education. We 
called for the ex^dse of informed economic responsibility by 
consumes, for ^nsible standards for expenditure for informed 
and skillful buying, for teaching consumers how to safeguard their 
own interests throu^ resort if nec^sary to legislation; and for 
knowledge of how to evaluate advertismg. 

Under Ae general heading of "the objectives of civic responsi- 
bility " &e Commission gave first place to sensitivity to the "extra- 
ordinary range of conditions under which men Hve." Youth should 
learn, in so far as guided obsenration, reading, and fUms can enable 
them to do so, what it is like to be a farm laborer, to live in a slum, 
to rise or fall in standard of living, to survive a flood. 

The Commission held that the school should build defenses 
aj^inst propaganda and respect for differences of opinion. It 
should str^ the need to consent natural resources and to 
recognize national interdependence. It called for education aimed 
at economic literacy, r^pect for law, the acceptance of civic 
duties, and, above all, loyalty to democratic ideals. 

The fourth and fifth volumes in this seri^ were then in various 
stages of preliminary discussion or drafting, but the three volumes 
already produced were sufficient to establish the Commission as 
the most respected voice of American education for many years. 

Econianic WelMidng: tiie problem 

The longest, and in some ways the most technical, volume of 
this series dealt with Education and Economic Well-being in 
American Democracy. like tiie second volu^tie, it was written by 
a member of the Commission, Dr. John Norton, with much help 
from his wife, Marpret. It was approved and published in 1940 
with woodcuts by Lynn Ward. The mithors and the Commission 
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made a successM effort to show how expendituzes for education 
are related to the welibeing of a deinocratic sodety. 

In those days, American teachers and »:hool administrators 
mi|^t wen be «)mpared, as far as sdiool finance is concerned, io 
^ crew of a boat in a heavy sea who have with great exertions 
just steered their v^sd thiou^ one ahnost ovexwhehning wave of 
depression and have begun to bdl the salt water out of the engine 
room. Now they s» approaching another wave of perilous si2» 
with the possibflity of losing v^e!, oew, and cargo. 

Buildii^ were not the only casiaities of the depression years. 
Up-to-date books and equipment were hi veiy short supply. The 
morale of the teaching prof^cm, although ^nerally admirable, 
h^ been badly shaken and a few years of somewhat greater 
prosperity for the schools were not enough to restore tiie lost 
momentum. The schools* depres^on or no depression, remained 
caught in a gi^tic pincer attadc, with increased demands for 
sendee and severely limited funds crashing them from opposite 
dd^ 

Public budgets in many sectors were rising. The United States 
under &e New Deal embarked on a seri^ of ^dal reforms- 
relief, public works, dd-age security, unemi^oyraeni compensa- 
tion, for example. These new activities were costly and they hi- 
creased the difficulty of securing public funds for the older, long- 
established public unices such as public education. Furthemiore, 
the war in Europe gave new ur^ncy to expenditures for national 
defense, thus agahi adding to the difficulty of financing schools. 

There was another source of dan^r. For many yeaxs dedhiing 
birthrates and lowered immigration to this country had gradually 
reduced the number of children. The peak of elementary school 
enrollment had already been passed. The result was to place a 
growing proportion of the total ssikool enroUment in the high 
schods and colleges and a decreeing proportion in the elementary 
schools. But the secondary sdiools and collet provided educar 
tion at a cost much greater than that of the elementary sdiods. 
Hie cry was raised that since the total schod enrolment was de- 
dining, the cost of education should be reduced simultaneously 
and proportionately and it was difficult to explain the fallacy to 
an impa^ent taxpaying public. 

Finally, the whole tendency of public finance in the first half of 
this century was to shift fiscal responsibility from local govem- 
msnU to the state and federal governments. State and federil 
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taxes were easier to cdlect, more varied, and as a rule more equi- 
table tlian lo^ tastes. Wi^ ail other m^jor functions of govern- 
ment gravitatiii,^ to state and federal support, the remaining func- 
tions dependent on lo^ support were experiencing serious diffi- 
culties. Increases in state aid for education had been helpful but 
not massive encHi£^ to meet the situation and efforts to provuie 
federal aid for educational finance had been almost entirely 
unproductive. 

To meet this forbidding series of difficulties, the public schools 
had many sources of ^pport. The nec^ty of education for the 
success of sdf-govemment, the recognition that basic education if 
neglected in diildhood can rarely be regained, the inarticulate but 
powerftd faith of Americans in their system of education, the 
natural concern of parents for the wdfare of thek diildren -th^e 
were all assets of powerful logic and emotional attadunent 

The needed additional argument propt^d by the Commission 
was an economic one. If the schools are not well supported, the 
Commisaon said, people will have less to spend on oth^ things 
than if the schoo^*; were supported. The Commis^on was con- 
vinced that a powerful case for school support could be made on 
economic grouncb alone. 

But the details of this case were scattered in books on eco- 
nomics, public finance, and school finance. The Educational 
Folides Commission assembled for the fust time the economic case 
for public education and made that case available in one com- 
prehensive and comprehenable document. The argument for 
education in terms of its doUars-and-cents value is not an easy one 
to trace. Its mastery require dose application which busy school 
people are often unable to provide. They had thought of educa- 
tion in terms of idealism and, of course, there is no denying that 
the supreme values of education are not economic. 



Economic WeQ-being: tbe profK^wl 

Economists tell us that the economic well being of a country 
is at a maximum when barriers to the free flow of goods and ser- 
vices are removed. Two conditions are required in order to real- 
ize the maximitm total national income. First, all persons must be 
RifUdently educated so that they may work in ^e most effldent 
manner. They must be provided with all the vocational knowledge 
;t and skih that they can acquire. If they acquire this amount of 
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education, they will be able to produce the laigest quantity of 
goods and sendees. Total production will be increased as a result 
of the laxi^r amounts of goods and services produced by the grow- 
ing number of efficient woik^ More than a century of experi- 
ence with a common public school system and the experience of 
other countries thiou^out the wodd validate this contusion. M 
countries which enjoy an advanced state of economic develop- 
ment have extensive provisions for education. A similar relation- 
ship is found within the United States; that is, those states which 
are least admiced educationally are those which are falling short 
of capitalisdng on their human and natural resomces. 

The second condition for realizhig a maximum total income for 
the nation is that enough education be provided to permit people 
to enter callings the products of which are in demand. Workers 
who are threatened with low wages or unemployment because of 
insuff!ci»it demand for their products ^ould be prepared for 
ocoipations whei^ titere is a demand for their products and where 
they may earn larger incomes. The result again will be to raise the 
average of individual ina>mes and the total national income. 

The econoniic^y wise »>dety will continue making additional 
amounts of education effectiwly free, so long as the income 
which accrues from increased efficiency and productivity exceeds 
the cost of the additional educational expenditures. There will be 
more left to buy other goods and servic«i after mdi edui^tion is 
paid for than there would be if such education were not provided. 

The distribution of educational opportunity hi the nation is 
such tuat the potential economic effects of educition are far from 
being fully realized. Youths condemned by an uneconomic social 
policy will earn less tiian they <^uld have earned, and the nation's 
income will be less than it might haw been. Wise puWic policy 
urges that this undemocratic and uneconomic sitmtion be cor- 
rected as rapidly as pebble through effectively free education. 

The development of free education beyond the universal legally 
required minimum, considered solely from an economic point of 
view, ihould be so planned that the greatest po^ble inoease hi 
productkm will be obtained from each extension. As a general 
policy, therefore, £ac£Utief should fint be provided so tiiat workers 
may obtain training for those occupations in which they will be 
sbk to produce the largest tztmm for themselves and for society. 
Hie satisfaction of tiiis principle presupposes knowledge of areas 
of greatest productivity. Occupational surveys of each community 
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and region should ^ow the points where the neatest productivity 
may be obtained, and consequently, the fields in which training 
should first be dTered. Training ^dlities for callings already over- 
supplied, where wages are low and unemployment is frequent, 
would not be developed. 

In sdecting students for free education beyond the minimum, 
individual capacity and diligence should be predominant consider- 
ations. The objective should be to admit youths to advanced tedi- 
nica! or professional training whenever it appears that they can 
fully meet the requirements of the callings involved. Bases of 
judgment twre should be br<^d. Facility in memorizing and docile 
adjustment to aoidemic routine will not suffice. In addition to 
intellectual capadty those selected should possess physical quali- 
fications, diligence, social purpose, character, and other {^rsonal 
qualities appropriate to the responsibilities they mu^t bear and the 
public-spirited services which society should expect from them. 

Bersons Mfho mi^t be prevented from securing tta minimum 
amount of education deemed desirable for American citizenship, 
or from pursuing the advanced education for vMck tlteir abilities 
and interests qualify them, should be ^ven aid v^ch will enable 
them to secure the ^p^ amount of education. Provision should 
be made not only for tuition, but also other costs of continued 
education, induding malntenan(» when necessary. 

Hie program proposed does not contemplate the lowering of 
standards of admi^on to the schools which give profe^ional or 
other occupational training. All standards of (Opacity, interest, 
health, character, and the like, which can be shown to have a valid 
connection with suc^ss in serving the public in a particular occu- 
pation, should be maintained at the hi^est possible level. 

This policy is justiHed on the grounds that the proposed educa- 
tional program in the long run will yield substantial economic re- 
turns. It will **pay for itself* since it promises to ij\crease national 
income more than enough to recover the expenditures required. 

FieeMen 

The quintet of Commission Reports on Education and America 
Democracy vms conduded and, to some extent, ^nthesized in the 
volume entitled. The Edumtion of Free Men, Written for the Com- 
mission by one of its members. Dr. George Counts, the document 
was first planned in 193S. It was broadened, developed,and revised 
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in repeated drafts and discus^ons and approved for publiration in 
December 1940. It was published, with iUusb-ations by John 
Steuart Curry, in May 1941. These were the first years of Woiid 
War n and the posdbility of United States involvement in that 
strugs^e shows itself tiiroug^out the volume. 

The CKitral premise of 7%e Education of Free Men may be sum- 
marized in the following wndensation: 

The guarding of American democracy may require pow- 
erful armies, but if demcK^cy is to save itself, it must 
^tablish a sound economy, put the unemidoyed to 
work, release the energies of technology, conserve the 
resources, and give to all a sense of security. The defense 
of democracy is, in the last analysis, a question of the 
valu» to be defended and applied. 

The American people ^ould give as close attention to 
the moral quality of their educational program as the 
dictatorial regimes of Europe have given to theirs. They 
should bring their educational theory and practice into 
a more direct and complete harmony with the articles of 
the democmtic faith. Hiey ^ould fashion an education 
frankly and systematically designed to give to rising 
generations the loyalties, the knowledge, the discipline 
of free men. 

What are the loyalties of free men? The Commission answered 
that the free man is loyal to: 

Himself, as a human being of dignity and worth. 
The principle of human equality and brotherhood. 
the process of untrammelled d^cussion. 
Hie ideal of fair-mindedness and scientific spirit. 
The ideal of appredation for talent, character, and excel- 
lence in all useful work. 
The obligation and the right to work 
The »ipremacy of the common good. 
The obligation to be informed and intelligent. 

The knowU^e necessary for free men includes knowledge of: 

The nature of man in society. 
The long strugj^e of mankind to civilize the human 
heart and mind. 
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Hie nature of the pr^ent cri^ 

The weakness of Am^can democracy. 

The achievements of totaUtarkn movements. 

The achkvments and promise of American democracy. 

!XxipUne is the third essential part of the education of free 
men. Democratic dtsdpline requires the corrections of some 
deficiencies: 

IGsunderstandiing of the nature of democracy, 
l^orance of sodal realities. 
Indifference to the general wd^. 
Weakness of common democratic loyalties. 
UndemcHaatic prat^ices inherited from the past. 

Hie txx}k had an excellent reception and di^bution. It was 
8h(^; it could be read at a single sitting; in fact, once begun, it was 
difficult to lay down. 

World War n began ^tMt Free Men was being written. The 
IMted States itself became a combatant less than seven months 
after tte book was published. Would the s^^ of five ms^or publi- 
cations have been extended if the vk^s ^^lation had not inter- 
vened? I doubt it The five volumes, considered together, had a 
kind of comprehensiveiKSS. There was, come war or peace, much 
more work to be done by the Ediicational Polides Commission, 
but that woit did not require the preparation of a sixth founda- 
tion stone. The Commktion remained occus^ by the continuing 
task of securing public attention to its five basic pronouncements 
as well as by the problems ariang from the war and the prospects 
of post-war reconstruction. 
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Distribution - War policies - Post-war education for oi?- 
Qvic Education Project - Selecting the sdiools - W(^k of 
the field staff - AcademieaUy Talented project - The 
three year follow-up, with extensions - &:hool athletics • 
Television as educator - Conference with TV industry 
leaders - The morning after - General evaluation. 



The five basic documents, as well as others sponsored by the 
Educational PoBdes Commission, were issued in a varkty of 
forms. 

Diftiibution 

The Commission gave much attention to channels for the distri- 
bution of the ideas contained in its books. Thus, for most of tiie 
books, wc also wrote ttunmanes and abstracts, articles of various 
length for periodicals, discussion guides for use in pre-service and 
iii*s«vioe education courses, fHmstrips with or without 
taiVt and leoordinfi of interviews and panel discussions which 
n^sed the same issues as the books on which they were based. 

The Education of Free Men was the only publication of the 
Educational Policies Commission which was promoted by a public 
tektions firm-one of the best-4cnown and most hi^y itspected 




PR oisanizations in the nation. To experiment with the possibil- 
ities of such profe^onal promotion, the Commission was given a 
special grant of SS,000. The xesui^ were, in mv judgment, 
disappointing. X do not believe the report was more widely noticed 
or read or appredated than others of the series which lacked 
public relations counsel 

The Commission's most unusual way of distributing its ideas 
took the form of a musical comedy based on The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy. Words and original music for 
•*On Our Way" were written by the teachers of Oakland, Califor- 
nia. The premiere performance occured at the 1940 meeting of the 
Sdiool Administrators in St. icuis. The production was staged 
and produced by Einar Jacobsen, Superintendent of Schools in 
Oakland, who had had some experience in the professional 
theater. The show was an immedicate hit It was subsequently 
pmdu(»d in hundf(^ of high sdiool auditoriums. We had to print 
the libretto and the full musical score in order to fulfill the many 
r»iu^ for them. 

Another innovation in the distribution of ideas, but less success- 
ful, was imdertaken in 1942. Ti^vel restrictions imder wartime 
conditions posed serious problems for groups like the Education^ 
PoHdes Commission. It was desirable to communicate by voice 
but next to impossible to travel within shouting distance. In this 
situation, we tried a **Teachers' Meeting of the Air," using radio 
and radio tapes. We talked by radio about war-related education to 
audiences of teachers assembled in theh: own schools. I have no 
spedfic evidence on the r^ults hut I have a strong hunch thst we 
were not very sua:^ful. There were the time zones to consider 
as well as the pervasive unnatur^ idtuation of a group of 
people listening to a disembodied voice. I have noticed that 
although one person can listen without difficulty to a speaker on 
the radio, it is very difficult for a group of people to listen pas- 
sively. 

So the Teachers' Meeting of the Air was given up after two tries. 
Had we been more inventive or more experienced in the use of the 
radio, the outcx^me mii^t have been better. Even so, it was one 
more evidence of the strong desire of the Commission to get its 
ideas out into the arena of public debate. 

Hie Educational Policies Commission tried to identify areas of 
conttm as far as possible in advan» of their fuU impact and to 
propose ways of dealing with them. However, as noted above, the 
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Commission also conducted andUazy activities to iielp secure 
attention to its pronouncem^^ Furthennore, on a few occa- 
sions, tilte Commission operated in other ways. The least known 
and most »ic^sful of these was tide National ComriMon for the 
Public Schools— a group of dtis^ns outside the teaching profes- 
sion, which was veiy active in the 19S0*s in developing public 
support for public education at the local level This National 
Commission, under the chaimianship of Roy Larsen, was an 
Mitiiely independent body, but it came into existence as tiie result 
of Che initiative of the Educational Policies Conmission. The fact 
that the Educational Policies Commission was able to enlist the 
funds and time of many distinguished citizens is testimony to its 
own prestige. 

The scope of the Commi^on*s interest dian^d over the years 
as dianging events in the United States and in the worid raised 
new issues with new educational implications. While the five- 
volume series of basic documents was behig i^ued, other impor- 
tant Commission enterprise were being prepared. 

WarpoHdes 

With the opening of World War II, but before the United States 
yns involved, the Commi^on issu^ four short documents rele- 
vant to the concerns expressed by its o^nsultants and others,- 
Education and the War in Europe (October 1939), For These 
Amer'ci's (June 1940), Education and the Defense of American 
Detftucmcy (July 1940), and Education and the Morale of a Free 
People (November 1941), The titles and dates of these publica- 
tions show how dosely the Commission was watching inter- 
national developments before Fear! Harbor. 

A fcff days after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor the 
Comnt?ss?Qn issued A War Policy for American Schools. I had, of 
course, seen holding ready, before the *'Day of Infamy," a first 
draft outline of this document, hoping that it would never be 
used. It was necessary then only to have a spedal meeting of the 
Commission to review, revise, and aj^rove the manuscript 

Immediatdy .-*fter the issuance of^ War Policy, theConunis- 
sion began to plan for the post-i^ ir period in education. This 
forward look had at that thne two major aspects. One of these was 
the proposed new arrangements for international relations in 
education. This topic will be considered in other diapters. The 
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other aspect of post-war planning dealt with the reform and recon- 
struction of our own American ^ool system. 

As eady as January 1942, the Commission predicted th^t one 
of the nmjor post-war problems would be the m>rganization of 
Am^can secondary education, particularly at the level which 
serves older youth, roughly between the ages of 16 and 20. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of these young people never knew a normal 
chdlian adult life and they served in the Armed Forces without 
experience in civilian employment Their education was often cut 
short by their military service or by work in the war industries; yet 
they would be called upon as young adults to play an important 
role in social, economic, and political life. These new groups, as 
well as the oncoming gei.eration of young people, would chaUenge 
the resour^tuln^ of ^jneric^ secondary education. The 
Commisdon, ^erefore, Ucdded to issue, at some indeterminate 
futiue date, a re^K^rt which would describe, in fahly concrete 
terms, desirable secondary sdiool progmms for eadi of three 
hypothetical but representative communities. We felt that these 
recommendations should be as specific as possible and should 
cover such practical matters as the curriculum, vocational training 
and work-experience, the numbers and qualifications of the school 
personnel required, the location, construction, and equipment of 
sdiool building and a plan for operating and flnandng the pro- 
gram in such a way as to preser*^ as much local initiative as 
possible. 

Poit-war education for 

Plans for this important post-war document were activated in 
November 1942. The Commission reviewed a prospecti^ for the 
document with experts in vocational education. Education for 
ALL American Youth, completed and published in 1944, was a 
book of 412 pages, the product of two years of study and con- 
ference. The manuscript that went to the printer in 1944 was the 
ninth complete revision of the original draft Over a hundred 
educators and other dtizens, from Boston to Los Angeles, cooper- 
ated with the Commission and its staff in its production. 

The Commission tried to produce a readable book to appeal to 
concerned dtizens as weH as to school people. The heart of the 
book \yaf three chapters whi^ described in some detail the secon- 
dary schools of "Fannville" and "American City" and the youth 
education program of '*Cojiambia,** the mythical state in which 



Farmville and American Gty were located. The^ ^ool systems 
see described as thou^ &e reader were actually ob^rving them 
five years after World War U aided. 

I feel that the volume did succeed in making these programs 
vivid and realistic. Ths reader became acquamted with Myron 
Evans, prindpal of the Farmville school, and with many members 
of his staff. Through the pa&s of the book, one attended staff 
conferences, teachers' committee meetings, and sesaons of the 
Community Council One met many of the students, vi^tcd their 
classes, their school *ops, their recreation areas. Selected articles 
and headlines from the weekly Farmville Enterprise were pro- 
vided. Difficulties encountered in making the desired changes were 
described, as weU as the manner in which these barriers were 
surmounted or circumvented. Parallel material was provided for 
American City and Columbia. 

Of osurse, these were not real schools but they were, we felt, 
possible schools and ^ould not be dismissed as Utopian dreams. 
Few if any of the practice suggested could not be found at that 
time in some real sdiool somewhere in the United States. Educa- 
tion for ALL American Youth was intended to be idealistic in its 
totality, but pragmatic and eclectic in its component parts. 

The Commission tried to disabuse the mmds of readers of the 
idea that its book was a kind of blueprint or universal prescription. 
The Conmiission was sayii^ in substance: ^'State and local autho- 
rities should begin at once to plan for post-war changes in secon- 
dary education. Here are a few examines of the kind of planning 
that should take place and the kinds of programs that mi^t result 
from such planning. Into these examples we have put the best 
of our thought and experience. We offer these examples in 
&e hope that they will help you to plan your own programs for 
your own community. The Commission will be disappointed 
if you look upon this volume as a set of blueprints to be 
copied." 

This was a noble ^ture but the Commisdon and its staff 
&ould have known better. Whatever may be said to the contrary, 
I think I have learned that human nature generally calls for work- 
hig blueprints ra&er than for a long-range, long-term task of hard, 
hidependent thinking. 

The Commission did provide a body of principles from whidi 
&e concrete examples of Farmville and the rest could be derived; 
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-That the post-war economic an4 sodal scene would r^uixe 
participation by aU Am^can youth in educational exf^riences 
to at least the ! 8th birthday; 

-That the voting age be lowered jrom 21 to 18; (This recom- 
nunda^on was nafionaily implemrated by a Constitutional 
Asaendm^t some quarte^centuiy later.) 

-That "educational experiences for all to age 18" does not 
and should not mean compulsory uniform full-time school 
attendance to 18; 

-That tertiaiy education should be universally available to 
fbllow secondary education; the institutions providing such 
services could be called junior colle^ or institutes of applied 
arts and sd«aces, or any other convenient term; (The Commis- 
sion itself used the term "community institutes.*") 

—That tiie schools must oxpni:^ opportunities for gainful 
em^oyment in private industry and student work programs 
and/or scholarships financed by public funds; 

-That superv^ experience in productive woik ^ould be 
regarded as a nonnal part of the education of youth; 

-That American youth have many needs in conmion which 
^ould be met by a program of "common learnings'* for all, 
without exception; 

-That American youth, taken one at a time, have many 
needs which are unique and th^ needs should be met by 
differentiated learmng opportuniti^; 

-That the emphasis by the Commission on All American 
youtit was intended to mean exactiy what it says. All American 
youth, with their human similarities and equally human differ- 
ences, should have educational opportunities which are suited 
to then personal needs and sufHcient for the successful opera- 
tion of a free and democratic society. 

A fvrther report entitied. Education for AIL American 
ChUdren followed in 1948 but it did not have the unpact of the 
volume on Youth. The Commission later expanded the series to 
indude shorter reports on Nursery School-Kindeiiprt^ services 
and on tne Junior College kvel of education. 

As tiie years went by, the support of the Commission from 
Foundation sources was slowly diminished and tiif? contributions 
from tiie two ^nsoring organizations, (the National Edtication 
AsM3dation and the American Association of School Administra- 
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tore) were correspondingly increased. However, even after the full 
expense of the Commisdon's regular operation was assumed by 
the sponsors, special grants from Foundation sources were occa- 
sonally secured to enable the Commission to carry out certain 
special projects. Two of these, at least, deserve special notice. 

Ovic Education Project 

The Civic Education Project began at a meeting in November 
1938, when the Educational Policies Commission voted "to rec- 
ognize the improvement of civic education as a m^or «jmmit- 
ment." The basic purpose was to improve the effectiveness with 
which American schoob develop among youth an intelligent and 
appreciative loyalty to democracy. 

The method of work in the project invoked first the indentifi- 
cation of the ^^ntial idea^ of democratic life and at least some 
of the features which appear to characterize good civic education. 
Most of the theoretical poundwork on these topics had been 
provided by the American Democracy series,-and especially by 
the diapter on Civic Respf^nsibility in The Purposes of Education 
in American Democracy. 

The second step was to bring together al! of the currently avail- 
able tools for estimating the success of a dvic education pragrara. 
This step proved rather unproductive and the Commissior*s final 
report contained as its doshig chapter a new schedule to «sist in 
the evaluation of a school or school system in this respec 

Selecting the sdiools 

The thkd step was to select 90 unusually effective secondary 
schools located in 27 states to be visited during the next phase of 
tl» program. The selection of the schools for file field study was 
not easy. We asked the 3,000 Commission conailtants for advice 
OA the names and locations of secondary schools with excep- 
tionally effective programs in some phase of citizenship education. 
The con»iltants wei^ asked not only to name the schools but to 
specify the areas of civic education in whidi each school was 
thought to excel The areas hidudcd, which also constituted the 
ffl^or chapters of the final report, were: 

1. The course of study 
X Teaching methods 
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3. Extra-^mrricular activities 

4. School and community relations 

5. Administration 

' & Evaluation of outcomes. 

A few nationally known sdiools were named by many consul' 
tants but still the flist list contained the nam^ of 1,300 sdiools. 

A list of an ^ools named within each state was then sent to a 
group of people in that state whom we believed to be particularly 
weii-informed about dvic education. Thus, further advice on these 
sdiools was »»nmiulated. In making the final selection we sought 
to indude examples of the widest possible variety. The final list 
indudes some vtiy small rural high schools, one large consolidated 
rural school} suburban schools, sdiools in la:^ dties, sdiools in 
industrial centers, sdiools in underprivileged areas, schools 
attended wholly or predomii»tely by minority groups, private 
high sdiools, dx-year high sdiools, junior and senior compre- 
hen^ve sdiools, vocational hi^ schools, and junior collet All 
geo^phic regions of the country were represented. 
Every one of the schools selected for field study gladly agreed 
to mr requ^t to aUow us to visit and examine them. We enjoyed, 
without exception, every support by the teachers and adminis^ 
tors hivolved, even when considerable outlays of their time and 
difficult administrative adjustments were required. 

Work of the field staff 

There were five field workers beside myself. It was, I believe, 
the most competent group ever assembled for any NEA-related 
pxcy'ect Our ffeld observations constituted the fourth step, 
occupying five months beginning in September 1939. 
Extensive field notes were made by each of us according to a 
uniform plan previously developed and adopted by the staff. The 
use of the same plan of observation made it easy for the Held 
notes by any sms staff member to be used by any other staff 
member. A few sdiools, especially in the beginning phases of the 
field work, were visited by the entire teanu Most of the schools 
were visited by two or three staff members and a few were visited 
by only one pmoa. The field study brought to light many innova- 
tions and promising procedures. It had also important further 
psychological advantages. It kept the staff in dose touch with 
reality. And it made the recommendations more acceptable be- 
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cause it was possiHe to say that a given procedure in civic educa- 
tion was workable because it had actually beoi seen in ^ccessful 
op^tion. 

Before visiting a SGhooi we pth^ed and te^ and m»le full 
notes on every available bit of published material on the schools. 
We knew the school well (on paper) before we saw it in reality. 

Although each of the six Hel* <itaf f membnis was specialized to 
some degree in one of the sbc areas of dvic education already 
listed, all of us visited and took notes on every aspect of the 
program of education for dtizenship. We always emphadzed that 
we were not looking for weaknesses or failures; we were looking 
for succ^ stories. Bvery field staff member, as a matter of high^ 
priority, visited a considerable number of classes in operaticm,— 
and these classes were by no means limited to thc^ Usted as 
**socia! studio** 

We made particular efforts to consult with the young people 
themselves. We scanned recent copi^ of the student newspaper. 
We asked 1,500 high school students to write, for our use only, 
and hi IS minutes, a statement on the topic, ''What Democracy 
Means to Me.*^ The question was asked without warning and ths 
papers were collected by the Commission field worker on the spot 
to avoid any posabili^ of s»adiing or "second tiioug^ts." We 
found that these young people were often thinking in negative 
terms,—dcmocracy is what they do not have in dictatorships. 
Another substantial group responded largely in wcll-wom slogans, 
such as, "life, liberty and the fsirsuit of happiness" or **of the 
people, by the people, and for the people" or even "Democracy 
means to me equality, liberty and etemi^"! 

In addition to slo^ns and ne^tive definitions, we encountered 
many serious efforts to define democracy. However, nearly all 
students emphadzed the privileges of democracy. Few mentioned 
itsdutks. 

The fhial phase of the Project was the drafting of the report and 
its tiUHOu^ review by the Coi»mikiion. It was approved for 
publication at tiie Commission n«cting on May 13, 194a The 
impact of the report was unusually strong, prol^bly because of its 
esnphaiis on practical and proven workability. X l»lieve it helped 
to change Ax^rican ^lucation for the better -and not only dvic 
eduction. It was featured in LIFE mapzis)e (January 13, 1941), 
discussed (May 1, 1941) on America's town Meeting of tiie as 
weS as on many other less presti^ous programs, and was the sub- 
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ject of some 35 regional conferences involving both school people 
and lay citizens. 

In addition, at the request of the National Committee on 
Education and Defense, and in cooperation with personnel from 
eiitht dty school ^tems, tiie Commission staff prepare and 
published six pamphlets* of teaching materials about national 
defense and ^^stions for their use hi the schools. 

Ac^emiodly Talented project 

A second ^dal project for which the Educational Policies 
Commission received ^ditional funds dealt with the education of 
^ted diildren. The topic had been discussed, in passing or by 
inference, in many of the ConmUssion's policy statements. How- 
ever, no explicit con^deration of the topic was undertaken. Dr. 
James B. Conant, then President of Harvard Univer^ty, was the 
Commission member who most regulariy insisted that the ^fted 
memben of the school population constituted a minority y/hose 
legitimate needs were too laigeiy neglected. In October 1949, the 
Commission authorized the preparation of a statement of policy 
on the education of the fi^fted. The final draft was approved for 
publication by the Commis^on after a three-day session on March 
31, 1950, at the same meeting at which Dr. Conant was elected to 
a term as Chairman of the Commission. 

Those who remember the furor in the United States in 1957 
when the Soviet Union succ^fiilly launched Sputi^, the first 
earth satellite, and in partxotlar the demands on the sdiools to 
improve their histruction Of ^fted pupils, particularly in science 
and mathematics, may take some satisfaction, as I do, in noting 
^t tiie organized teaching profession through the Educational 
Policies Commission and its sponsoring agendes recognized the 
importance of the education of the giftod seven years before the 
humching of Sputnik with its consequent wave of nearly hysterical 
concern. 

The hitense interest hi certain aspects of education which 
followed the Russian succe^ (and, for a few months, the 
American lack of success) hi this area, made it possible to continue 
to tmild on the work that was performed in 1950 and to secure 
support for it, both from the National Education A^oda- 
tioo and from other sources. Sputnik was placed in orbit 
on October 1957. In Fcbruaiy 1958, a group of 200 concerned 
educators met for a three-day conference on the education of the 
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gifted under *»ie chairmandiip of Dr. James B. C^oaant The Con- 
fefence Report was published by the National Education Associa- 
tion and sent to every superintendent of schools in the nation. The 
response was favorable. Three printings of 10,000 copies each 
were required. 

t!ie thiee year follow-up, with extensions 

The public and professional interKt led to the inauguration of a 
three-year project on the Academically Talented Pupil in the 
Secondary School, with additional funds from the National Educa- 
tion Asodation and the Came^e Corporation. This project, 
formally lauched in August 1958, had &ree basic functions: a 
clearing house; consultative service to school systems; and confer- 
ences and publications. 

AB of the publications were the results of conference with the 
ra^or oi^izations in each of the curriculum areas. A typical 
procedure invohred a three-day consultation with about 30 experts 
nominated by a representative organization. For example, for the 
report on the teaching of foreign languages for the pfted, the 
Modem Language Association aipplied the expert assistance. 
From these conferences issued a series of 15 publications, each 
covering some special field of educational acthdty or airriculum. 
During the project some 345.000 copies were distributed. 
Althou^ the project was originally set up for only three years, in 
1960 a survey of pi igr^ indicated that attention to the Academi- 
cally Talented Child was still lag^ severely, especially in the big 
cities. The Came^e Corporation, therefore, extended the funding 
of the project to 1962 so as to provide concentrated assistance in 
the urban areas. The assistance took the form of more extended 
visits, some lasting up to four weeks in a single city, by project 
representatives. Sixty large dties and 20,000 indiwdual teadiers 
were contacted in this way. From 1963 to 1966 the project was 
contfficcd on the income from sales of its pubUcatiofls and by 
appropriations from the Naticmal Education Assodation. How- 
ever, in 1966, the Came^ Corporation added some funds to pro- 
vide a newsletter to be sent without w^t to a2 85,000 high spools 

in the United States. This newsletter, accoiting the importance of 
continued attention to the education of tiie academically talented 
r papa, was issued twice a year for two years. The project formally 

ended in May 1968. 
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The relate neglect of the academically talented youth m 
Ameiican secondaiy sdiools, the Conuni^on conduded, was due 
to a combination of several factors. First, the Aineri<^ people on 
tbs whole have s^ong egalitarian views and 0ius fail to see the 
need for extremdy able and weBreduci^ teaders. Second, the 
generally low level of financial support Aversely affects &e educa* 
tion of the talented just as it ii^Juits the education of others. 
Third, academic talent is largely invisible; it is not as easily e^^dent 
as, for example, the streng^ and height of a talented f^etball 
player, or the performance of a talented musician or singer. Thus, 
too little attention is ^en to identifying the academically 
talented, to ^HmseHing them, or to making special provisions for 
thdr educatic . 

I remember that, during the acthre stages of the Commission's 
project on the educaticm of the gifted, I happened to visit a 
sdiool i^ch employed, fuU-time, three teachers, a principal, and 
a caretaker. It enrolled only 32 duldren. The entire staff was 
highly trained. The teaching ^uipment wa? abundant, maintained 
in fint-dass condition, and skUlf ully used. It w^ a public schod 
for children of severely retarded mental development 

No one could wish to deprive these diUdren of the care, affec- 
tion, and skilled individual attention that each of them received. 
But an approximation of these almost ideal learning conditions, if 
made available to »>me of the nation's most highfy talented youth, 
might yield social dividends of incalculable value. 

Sdiool athletics 

I must not leave the impression that every activity and publica- 
tion of the Educational Polides Commission was received with 
universal »:daim or produced immediate and visible dianges. 
Several efforts by the Commi^on showed dearly that it was deal- 
ii^ with an isme whose time had not come -and perhaps never 
would come. I will ghre two ex amples. The first example is pro- 
vided by the CommMon*8 effort to put interscholastic athletics in 
its proper place. 

In July 1951, the Commission first announced that it was 
preparing to ^e a report and recommendations on hi^ sdiool 
athletics. Few topics among the Commission's many enterprises 
were handled mere gently. It was more than a year later, in 
October 1952, that the Commission authorized the employment 
of writers to prepare the first draft J. B. Edmonson, a former 
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member of the Commission, was selected to coordinate the effort 
He developed a draft which was reviewed with representatives of 
the American Assodation for Health, Phjrsical Education and 
Recreation (AAHPER) in November 1952. By March 1953, a 
drsft was ready for Commis^on review. It was then referred to a 
subcommittee for fUrthet study and revision. The subcommittee 
reported to the Commission in October 1953, at whidi time stiU 
further revisions were suggested. It was not untU December 1953, 
that the Commission voted,-imanimouSly at last,-to jmblish the 
report The report went through three printings between Feb- 
ruary 1954 and July 1960. 

The Commission's opinion was that athletics serve valuable 
purposes in school programs but that too much of their educar 
tsonal potential is unused or misused. In listing chai^^ that were 
n^ded in sdiool athletics, the Commission was hidicating, by 
inference, (xttmn areas of sdiool sports programs whidi served 
purpose inconsistent with desirable educational objectives. 
Among these conclusions were the following: 

-SchtTots should provide athletic partidpation for eveiy 
sttident; 

-Oiganized games and sports should be conducted by teachers 
on tke r^ular sdiool staff and under the control of the school 
administration; 

-School athletics should offer varied opportunities and be 
sdieduled to permit maximum student partidpation; 
—No interscfaolastic athletic competition in elementary or 
junior hi^ schools; 

—No post-sea^n diampion^p games or tournaments; 
-Hi^ pressure competition which ^bordinates fun and good 
sportsmanship to ^ctoiy should not be permitted; 
-Competition conducted outside the jurisdiction of the sdiool 
should not be encouraged or assisted by school personnel and 
such personnel have a responsibility to help bring about better 
public understanding of desirable athletic experience; 
-PrsMures from cmt-of-sdiool promoters, recruiters for higher 
institutions, and parents who seek athletic stardom for their 
children should be resisted by sdiool personnel; 
'Boxing is not a suitable sport for schools at any level; 
-Body contact sports (e.g., ice hockey or tackle footbafi) 
thould be limited to senior hi^ school bc^; 
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-In &e elementaiy sdiool ami to some extent in junior hi^ 
schools, oo-xecxeation play should be the general nile; 
-Gills should share equally with boys in funds, staff, equip- 
ment, and fadlities for athletics (NS.: in 19S3!): 
-Interschdastic athletics should be govem&i by the same 
audiorities who control other aspects of the local school pro- 
gram. State high school athletic assodations should function h 
accordance with tiie policies of the state educational agency; 
— &ihool boards should ti^t that the program of interscholastic 
athletics is sot dependent on gate receipts; 
—Fundi and staff provided for athletics should not be at the 
expense of other ^sential ^ucational goaK " 

The reaction in some quarters to these recommendations was 
exjdf^ive. While the rank and file of teachers welcomed them, 
many of the spedalists and administrators in sdiool athletics were 
iQ}pidkd. The sports writers ridiculed the recommendations or 
treated them with dfent contempt It was even proposed in the 
NEA Board of Directors that the Commission be advised to keep 
its hands <Hit of the school athtetic issu^ or be disowned and left 
with reduced financial support This threat, I am glad to add, was 
never m»ie effective by any action of the Board and it had no 
effect on the Commisdon*s continued distribution and promotion 
of its recommendations. 

Television as educator 

In !94S, during the annual meeting of the Representative 
Assembly of tiie National Education Assodation, a study group 
teconsmended &at the NEA develop ways of improving the 
teadiing of moral and ^iritual valu^ Thereupon the NEA Execu- 
tive Committee asked &e Educational Policies Commission to 
^dy tiie problem and to submit a report 

The Commission proceeded at once to have a number of' 
documents prepared to help in dariiying the issues and in deter- 
mining the recommendations. These documents hiduded a survey 
of file resources avail^le in {mblic schools for moral and spiritual 
educati(^, an annotated biblio^phy, a group of statements 
representing various points of view on tiie source of moral and 
spiritual values, and several alternative (mtlines of the subject. 
During its woik on this matter, the Commisdon as usual conferred 
with practicing teadiers, sdiooI administrator^ and experts in 
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idatcd fields. The report, in various stages of development, was 
considered at four succe^ve meetings of the Commission and was 
approved for publication by a mail ballot in December 195a It 
waspublishedin 1951. 

Few, if my, reports of the Comraisdon were as extensively 
debated for as long a period of time as this one. In general it was 
well received and I believe it helped to encourage among the 
general public, as well as in the sdiools themselves, a rebirth of 
interest in education for moral and spiritual vahies within a public 
school system from which reli^ous and sectarian sanctions are 
excluded. 

At a meeting of the Commission in Washington hi the sprhig of 
1950 I had induded hi the draft report a brief notice of the 
powerful forces in the immunity, other than the schools, which 
may either contribute to the efforts of the schools or seriously 
hamper them, A meml»r of the Commission noted that nothing 
^dfic was said about the possible good or cvO effects of expo- 
sure to the motion picture, television,and radio. Another member 
of the Commission declared that the quality of children's televi- 
don programs was poor. 

At this point, Mr. Eisenhower remarked that he had a good 
television set in his new home, the President's house at Columbia 
Univef^ty, and that a number of youngsters came to his home to 
watdi televirfon hi the late afternoon. He had been shocked, he 
said, by the diaractcr of what was ^own and remariced, half 
facatiously, that unless at least three people are killed hi the 
fiist ten minutes, &c diHdren turn to another channeL Mr. 
Eisenhower said the Commission should evaluate the hnpact 
on moral and spiritual valuw of motion pictures and television. 
People in education, he said, are talked to all the thne about our 
great responsibilities. It is high thne that we say hi response. 
"Okay, wc*ll do our best but you other guys ou^t to get busy 

too." ^ ^ 

After some further discussion Mr. Eisenhower hiquired whether 

the ComnMon ever hivited other people to meet with it At that 

pdnt the Commission voted unanimously tiiat »idi a meeting 

be held with representatives of the television uidustiy. Mr. 

Eisoihower offered to make some telephone calls or sign letters 

to the end tiiat the top policy making people in the television 

hidustry would attend the meethig. This propc»al was sJadly 

accepted. 
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Conference with TV industry leadeis 

The mcetmg itself was held at the Westchester Countiy Oub in 
Rye, New Yoric, in a long afternoon session on October 6, 1950. 
Unfortunately for the Commission, after the invitations had been 
seat and acceptance received, the trustee of Johns Hopkins 
University announced that the inauguration of Milton Eisenhower 
as Freddent of the University would occur on that day. Thus 
D wight D. Eisenhower who, as a member of the Commission, had 
given the most impetus to a discu^on of television, was unable to 
attend the meeting. This was one of the very few times that Mr. 
Eisenhower failed to participate vigorously in a Commission meet- 
ing. We missed him, hul everyone agreed that the inauguration of 
his brother was a compelling reason for his absence. 

Each of the networlu, as weU as the National Association 
of Broadc^ters, was represented by high ranking officials. They 
compr^d a group of approjdmately a dozen visitoi^. 

I reminded the group that the Educational Policies Commission 
was ^n^m»i about fh^ effect, whether positive or negative, 
which home television may have on the moral and spiritual educa- 
tion of children and that the Commission was then writing a 
report on moral and spiritual values. The first response of the 
gnKip from television was that the effects of television on diildren 
are unknown. Nor had re^arch ^en a dear indication of whether 
those effects are Skely to persist Another guest said that the 
effects of TV would not be the same on a nine-yearold child who 
had just obtained a television set at home as they would be on a 
ciuld who had grown up with TV. As he examined the history of 
ladio in the home, it seemed to him probable that familiarity leads 
in the long nm to selectivity. Another spokesman for television 
said that he was not at all sure that TV deeply changes a child*s 
attitudes or tastiss. If a child spends many hours watching televi- 
sion on a dear pleasant day, there is something wrong with his 
ndghborhood and its recreational facilities and not ne(»mrily 
anything wrong with the television. A series of other exculpatory 
statements by the TV r^resentathres followed. 

At this point I interposed to try to get the discussion back on 
tht trade I pointed out that the Educational Policies Commission 
was not concerned with praise or with bUme. It was seeking to 
discover how to improve &e situation. We do not deny, I said, the 
need for parental supervi^on in the use of home television, '^he 
Commission was looking for a way to make the content of the 
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materia! presented over home television contribute to the objeo- 
^cs of the school system. 

At that point, one of the representatives of the television 
mdustiy asked how many of the members of the Educational 
Policies Commission actually saw television regulariy or fre- 
quently. It turned out that only four members of tiie Commission 
lad receivers in their own homes or had ready acce^ to receivers 
elsewhere. 

That fact, said the television representatives, indicates the 
advisability of a description for you of some of the excellent 
^grams on the air so we can have some basis for discussion. 

A member of the Commission, however, said that other intei> 
pretations could be made of the Uck of television sets in the 
homes of many Commisdon members. As far as he was personally 
concerned, he said, "I do not have a television set in my home. We 
have two children. There will be no set in my home as long as the 
present programs are in operation. I have enough trouble with 
radio, to imt It bluntly.** 

At this pohit in the confrontation, the televiaon representatives 
s^med to be willing to rest their case on the grounds that mem- 
bers of the Commission were really not familiar at first hand with 
what ^pears on television. One of tiie television representatives 
said that the* most important word in our discussion was "selec- 
tivity.** She suggested &at tiie Educational Policies Commission 
assist parents and teachers, more th«n broadcasters at this moment, 
to help make the American child an informed critic of TV material. 
The television ii^ustxy must pro^de material to which dbUdren 
would wiQhi^y listen. If the schools did not elevate the taste and 
selectivity of tiie children, educators could only expect that televi- 
sion would have to let its programnung fan to the level which the 
schools* indifference h^ create. 

Tbii ingenious tmi of th^debate was followed immediately by 
another representative of the industry who said that it was always 
discouraging to remove excellent programs because too few people 
would listen to them. He spoke of a series in v^t^ hh company 
had made a substantial investment and whidi had been dropped 
after a yeai^s experimentation because there was no audience of 
adequate size to support it What the television industry needed 
more than ciitidsm, he said, was help and encouragement Just as 
a matter of human relations it would be better to avoid tiie 
tweephig condemnations of television whidi he felt were typi(^ 
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reactions of educational groups. When a man sets out to woo a 
maid, he said, he doesn't ordinarily tell her, "if you would only 
cut your hair shorter and stop wearing passes, I would he 
delighted to marry you." Television is not lilcely to team up with 
organize education as long as a steady stieam of hostile criticism 
is diiect«i by the school system toward the television effort 
Besides, he said, in the long run and in general, television is not 
going to be a self-consdous effort to educate. Television is basi- 
cally an art form and an information form. To twist its basic 
nature, to make it into a classroom would be fatal both to televi- 
^on and to the educational effort. He sugg^ted as a practical 
matter that it mi^t be advisable to set up some kind of joint com- 
{daint center composed of educators, parents, and broadcasters to 
which complaints could be directed whatever the natiu-e or source 
of the criticism. 

The morning after 

The next morning the Commission ^r^ei a^in. It ^emed to be 
generally agreed that the Commi^on's position vis-a-vk the 
victors had been weak becau^ so many members of the Commis- 
sion had not themselves examined television propams. The 
question of a separate report on televidon in the home was 
referred to the steering committee from which it never again 
emerged. 

In fte ultimate text of the report on Moral and Spiritual Values 
in the PubUc Schools, the final chapter was entitled, "Partners.** 
Here the Commission said that the personnel of the public schools 
may become more than a little weary of being expected to carry 
practically the whole of education in moral and spiritual areas 
whilst they are taunted as "godless** and ineffective if they do not 
ovexco!ne the powerful mal-^ucative forc^ which are permitted 
to flouni^ in almost every osmmuntty. If homes, churches, 
busing interests, and community agencies woidd equal the 
schools hi insistent, skilled, and intenshre effort to teach the good 
life, substantial improvement in the moral and spiritual values of 
Ans^can youth could be expected. In a paragraph headed, "New 
Means of Communication Influence the Values of Children,** the 
Commision pointed out that the press, radio, television and 
motion pictures have multiplasd the nuans of communicating 
iSi^ ^}od and bad, that these media have broken down regnal 
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isolation and provided many cultural opportunities as well as 
stimulating jmblic interest in public affairs. On the other hand, 
said the Commi^iion, the communications industries have not 
been uniformly senative to moral implications of their work. 
Referring to television as **a growing giant in the field of mass 
communications:** the Commission pointed out that many 
children spend as much time watdixng television as they spend in 
the school room. The Commission criticis»i those programs 
comprising only "pointless chatter, the excessive commerical 
emphasis, the dramatization of crimes which leaves little to the 
imagination, and dramas which depict the most sordid aspects of 
human behavior** as detrimental to the moral and spiritual values 
which the schools are trying to develop. It also recognized that 
some television programs provide wholesome amusement and 
effective education. 

It is of interest to note that when the meeting just described 
were held (1950) less than one household in ten had a television 
receiving set Only ten yem later {I960), the figures were reversed 
and more whan nine-tentiis of Ameriran households had at least 
one TV set 

Thus the Educational Policies Commission which missed the 
opportunity to make a full and constructive proposal on the 
educational effects of television in the home, at le:.st saw the 
potentialities clearly enou^ to devote some time to exploring the 
area. 

In January 196S a report by the Came^e Commission on 
Educational Television proposed the establishment of a Corpora- 
tion for Public TV. On the same day I issued a statement as 
Executive Secretary of the NBA endorsing the Came^e proposal I 
pointed out that educational television had severely constricted 
financial resources and fliat the fimds for a whole year of educa- 
tional tclevidon amounted roughly to what commercial TV spent 
hi a sin^ week. I called for prompt Congressional action on the 
Carnegie proposals. The present Public Broadcasting System had 
its origins hi the Carnegie report 

General evahiation 

In his Centennial (1957) History of the National Education 
Assodatioa, Dr. Edgar B. Wesley describes the Educational 
Policies Commission itself as "an instatit .access, ' its eariy publi- 
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cadons as "timely and influential,** and its continued achieve- 
ments as the outcome of **sotmd analysis of educational issues and 
8 stratei^c sense of timing and feasibility.** 

The apprai^ of the Commission that I value most higjily, 
however, was made in 1950 by Dr. Edmund E. Day, President of 
Cornell University, and President of the General Education Board 
at the time the Board decided to break with its past and provide 
funds for the establishment and support of the Educational 
Polides Commis^on. For the first five years, 1937-1942, Dr. Day 
attended almost an meetings of the Commission and in 1950 was 
especially invited to attend tlie Thirty-Sixth Meeting. Toward the 
end of this meeting Dr. Day said: 
I have long redded this Commi^on as offering the best 
opportunity I have ever known to get a free exchange of ideas 

at a very Wgh level of understanding and intelligence It has 

done peat woik and I am sure that the General Education 
Board never invested speculative money to any better advantage 
than when it backed this Commis^on.** 
Su€^ a comment, <»miing from the head of a foundation which 
had ^nt some S3 16 million in an extremely wide variety of 
efforts to improve education is a most tlattering encomhim. 

The exact number of reports produced by the Educational 
Policies Commission is difficult, at this date, to determine. It is 
recorded that in its first sixteen yeais. 1937 to 19S3, the Conmiis- 
sion produced 80 reports. The output by volume was slightly 
smaller in the final 16 years. The total output was about 150 
statements during the entire life of the Commission (1937-1967). 

The work of the Educational Policies Commisdon on post-war 
planmnf had two phases: national and intemationaL Having 
aunmarized the former, we now turn for an account of some 
international aspects of post-war planning. 
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The United Nations 
and UNESCO 



Liaison Commlttee-Sm Eranciseo-Brmkthnugh-In 
sumnuay-UNESCO be^ns in London-The cold peace- 
"Jfn the minds of men"-The vacant dutir-Homeward 
bound-Direct or indirect pronuition-The first time I 
saw Paris^Mexico Oty and after-Turrdng-point in a 
long road. 




During the last years of World War Q, an increasing determina- 
tion developed among educators that the power of titeir profession 
should be enlisted to help deal constructively with international 
problems. Informal discussions began during 1942, centering 
around thr^ kinds of problems: 

1. How to prevent the further misuse of education as an instru- 
meat of deceit. 

2. How to restore educational services in areas of heavy war 
damage. Universities had been destroyed, libraries burned, 
schools damaged, the scho^lng of an entire generation in- 
terrupted and distorted. 

3. How to relate the organization of ed«^ ition to international 
cooperation. 

In 1943, two small bools on post-%rar education were published, 
one in the United States and one in Great Mtain. The American 
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report was issued by the Educational Policies Commission. The 
British report was i^ued by the Council on Citizenship. As the 
author of the former, I am sure that there was no coliaboration or 
exchange of ideas tetween those who drafted them, yet the two 
wsre closely jmallel. 

The Educational Policies Commission dc^ument, entitled Educa- 
tion and the People's Peace, became a primary topic of conversa- 
tion among teachers, school administrators, and members of the 
public. Special editions wer^ prepared for various segments of the 
public. A sul^tantial campaign, financed by the War and Peace 
Fund of the National Education Association, was launched to 
secure full public con^deration of the recommendations. 

A considerate number of existing orpnizations, and some 
i»wiy-estaUished a^ndes became involved in the same general 
cause. The interest in international cooperation among civic and 
schdariy groups became so intense and diverse that the American 
Academy of Political and Sodal Science invited me to edit the 
Septeml^r 1944 issue of Jlie Annals of the Academy upon this 
topic. I had little difficulty in locating contributors on the assigned 
topic. 

liaison Committee 

Another example of our woric is provided by the liaison Com- 
mittee on International Education. Organized in 1943 by Grayson 
Kefsuver, then on leave from his post as Dean of the School of 
Edui^tion at Stanford Univer^ty, and conducted by me in 1944- 
45, after Dr. Kefauver was assigned to London by the State Depart- 
ment, the liaision Committ^ held three International Educational 
Assemblies. The fust Assembly, meeting at Harper's Feny, West 
Virginia, in September 1943, brought together partidpants from 
twenty-six countries. These were not delegates of governments; 
&cy were mm and women of distinction in the educational circles 
of tbeir respective countries. The first Assembly published a report 
wfaidi proposed inter <dia a permanent post-war hitemational 
organizatioa for education and cultural exchange and a temporary 
agency to deal with immediate post-w^o- educational is^es. 

llie second Assembly met at Hood College, Frederick, Maryland, 
in June 1944, with partidpants from thirty countries. My central 
aim was to formulate a statement describing **Education in a Free 
Society.** I believe that it was the first such effort on an inter- 
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mtiomd basis in histoiy. I tecaXi that D-Day, the invasion of 
German-occupied W^tem Europe, occurred during this meeting 
and that the news and the eloquent prayer offered by President 
Roosevelt made the Asseml:^y more aware than ever of the im- 
mense im|K>rtance of the topics under discu^on. Hie Hood Col- 
lege meeting also urged the prompt establishment of an inter- 
national organization to promote educational relations througji- 
out the worid. 

Less than a year later, in April 1 945, 1 called the third and final 
meeting of the International Education Assembly in New Yoric 
Gty. By that time the number of countries from which partid- 
pants came was thirty-four. The Assembly had now become well 
enou^ known so that funds and other forms of help and hospi- 
tality were generously provided by the China Institute in America, 
the New York Public Library, the National Broadcasting Company, 
and other sources. 

It was by then pul^idy known that (1) the international meet- 
ing to dmft the United Nations Charter would begin in San 
Francisco in a few weeks, and (2) the draft United Nations Charter 
(then known as the "Dumbarton Oaks Draft") with whidi the San 
Francisco Conference would start its work had carefully avoided 
the least reference, direct or indirect, to the question of inter- 
national cooperation in education. 

As the m^jor worid event at our 1944 Assembly was the D-Day 
invasion, so the shattering nev^ of the sudden death of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt gave a somber tone to the 1945 Assembly. 
The participants from countries other than the United States 
organized a private session at ^ch they adopted a resolution of 
respect and condolence. 

The uncertainty created by change in the Presidency did not 
modify the basic policy of the Assembly. Our final offidal act 
before we adjourned sine die was to send to delegates who would 
soon assemble in San Frandsco a strong recommendation for an 
international Office of Education to be a clearin^ouse and ad- 
visosy center for educational activities especially with regard to 
fostering international imderstanding. 
I Many members of the Assembly sent this r^olution to the San 

Frandsco ddeptes of their respective countries. In more gen- 
eralized distribution we had excellent cooperation from the radio 
and the newspapers. Three of us appeared briefly on the stUl ex- 
perimental tdevision broadcast of NBC. It was my first experi- 
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tncc with Urn medium of communication and a very trying one. 
The studio lights were blinding and we were anointed with a 
maiee^p to protect our faces apinst the blistering heat those 
lights derated. 



SanFiascSsco 

Less ttian a month after the New York Assembly I was on my 
way to San Francisco as part of the United Stat^ Delegation to the 
United Nations Conference on International Organization. 

Many people then-as still a few people do today-erroneously 
thouilit of the San Frandsco meeting ^ a Peac^ Conference. It 
was, however, a institutional convention, an effort to draft the 
working rules of an intema^onal organization to shield humankind 
from the scourge of war. As satii it was the final step in a long 
series \^ch included: the Atiantic Charter issued by Churchill 
and Roosevelt in 1942; the Moscow Declaration of the United 
Nations in 1943; the Act of Qiapultepec issued by the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere; the summit meetings at Yalta, Cairo, and 
Teheran; the establishment of special international agencies for 
food and agriculture, rdief and rehabilitation in 1943; and, most 
ImiKirlant, the Conference at Dumbarton Oaks to which reference 
has jist been made. 

Ihe San Francisco Conference was certainly the most important 
political event with which I have been personally associated. It 
constituted a srnaU city within tiie city of San Francisco. The elite 
center of its population consisted of the approximately 1 ,700 dele- 
gat^ and their alternates, advisors, and consultants. About 1,000 
multilinpal typists worked in shifts to keep the delegations 
equipped with the basic documentation. In addition, a staff of 120 
profeffiional interpreters was employed to worie in ^e five official 
Confeitmce languages. Every d^ the Secretariat issued about half 
a minion Impi«ssion-i>agei of documents. The 96 amendments, 
submitted by one or srnxe of the national delegations, for the revi- 
sion of the Dumbarton OaiSa working paper, required over 400 
pages. The delegations wore out, or chewed up, or walked away 
with 20,000 pendls. Ihey used 600 bottles of ink and 3,{HX) 
ensexi. There were mem than 60 standing or temporary drafting 
committer which held a total of 335 meetings. Transportation for 
Conference personnel within the dty required 290 can and buses- 
and three ambulances. 
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Hie consultants in the United States Deleption at San Fiandsco 
wens named by 42 national organizations of which the National 
Education Association was one. Secretary of State Edward 
Stettmius, the head of the United States Delegation to the Con- 
ference, told the consultants on the second day of tiie Confereno; 
that he would be a(»»ssible to us at all times. His conduct during 
the Conference reflected his pdicy to regard the consultants with- 
in the United States IMegation as "an experiment in taking the 
people through their unofficial t^epresentatives into the process of 
making foreign policy.*' 

From the opening sessions to the concluding ceremony of ^gna- 
tures, the San Francisco Conference gave steadily increasing recog- 
nition to economic and social forces, induding education. 

There was little ori^nal inter^t a;nong the delegates of the 
ll^eat powers. True, the Delegation of China on the very first day 
of the Conference issued a formal propc^al that the Qiarter 
shoidd "specifically provide for the promotion of educational and 
other forms of cidtural cooperanon." In the opening round of the 
''general debate," however, education was i^ored by the Dele^- 
tk)ns of the United Kingdom, the United States, France, and the 
Soviet Union. 

On April 2S, educational cooperation was mentioned for the 
first time in a plenary sesdon of the Conference. The representa- 
tive from Lebanon said, ''Educational and intellectual cooperation 
among the nations is of primary im{K>rt^C6.'* The spokesman for 
Uruguay on ^e same day called for the estabMmient of an inter- 
national council on education. Similar points were made during the 
opening general discusaon by delegations from Ecuador, Greece, 
Norway, Panama, Philippines, Iran, and Haiti. 

Thus, during the eariy days of the Conference, only the small 
nations emphasized the economic, social, and educational func- 
tions of the new oiganization w^ose Charter we were writing. 
These delegations peiiiaps knew they could not function power- 
fully in military and economic matters, but that in educational and 
cultural matters they mii^t be regarded as substantially equal. 

On May i, at a meeting with other members of the United 
States Delegation, I had an opportunity to introduce into the dis- 
cussion the results of the public opinion poll on international 
cooperation in education \^ch the National Education Associa- 
tion (again with the resources of its War and P^oe Fund) had con- 
ducted. This poll showed that approximately 84 percent of tiie 
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Amexican people responded afflnnatively to the suggestion that 
there should be a world agency for education. 

The difficulty in securing a Charter reference to education 
centered around four points: 

First, that reference to international educational cooperation 
would make it more difficult to secure ratification of the Qiarter 
fay the United States Senate. There was at San Frandsco con- 
tinued and ^uine apprehension that the United Nations Charter, 
in seeking the advice consent of the Senate, misht encounter 
the same fate as the Lea^e of Nations Covenant; 

Second, there was the o'pinicn put forward by Delegate John 
Foster Dulles (later the United States ^cretaiy of State) that the 
word "^cultural" was le^ likdy to raise objections and adequately 
covered what we had in mhid (or, at least, \(^at we ought to have 
in mind); 

Third, the pressure of time made it difficult to secure attention 
to any topic that was not in the eaiiy draft of the Charter pre- 
pared at Dumbarton Oaks; 

Flmlly, there vms doubt as to whether fte public really cared 
much, one way or the other, about international cooperation in 
education. 

I made a variety of arrangements to make sure that the Vrdt^ 
States Delegation heard from &e educational community of the 
United States and from others interested in education on these 
points. Hiis was the time when all of our preparatory work would 
either ps^ off or be proven ineffective. It paid off. 

May 4, 1945, had been set as the deadline for submitting amend- 
ments to the Dumbarton Oaks Draft At midnight, just under the 
deadline, the jomt proposals of the United States, China, Great 
Britain, and Russia were Hied. They contained no reference to 
education. 

One of the Amendments proposed jointly by the ^'Big Four" 
was the suggestion of a i»w chapter of the Oiarter to create a 
Trusteeship Coundl to deal with those parts of the world which 
yfcn then in colonial status. The draft as submitted contained no 
reference to the importance of education as a means of preparing, 
the people of these areas for independence or self-government. I 
began immediately to endeavor to get this point covered in the 
next revision. The best test of the good faith of a trustee nation, I 
argued, would be its educational policy towards the inhabitants of 
the trust territory. A trustee could provide food, clothing; and 
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health services without preparing the recipients for self-government. 
To enable the colonized arc?s of the world to compress centuries 
of experience into years or decades it was csential to provide edu- 
cation, and not merely the skills of literacy. Qianges reflecting 
this point of view weic included in the Trusteeship €3iapters of the 
United Nations Charter at San Francisco. 

Mean\*^c, I vras constantly in toudi with the NEA staff in 
Washington. There we arranged for Senators J. William Fulbrig^it 
and Robert Taf t to sponsor a resolution in the Senate favoring the 
participation of the United States in an international offi« of edu- 
cation and cultural development. Sponsorship of this resolution by 
two such influential senators, one from eadi of the two political 
parties, was a m^jor advantage. A smilar resolution was introduced 
in the House of Representatives by Congressman Oater Senator) 
Kari Mundt. In New York, a month eariier, Congressman Mundt 
had been the keynote speaker before the International Education 
Assembly. 

In San Francisco, the consultants met every day with key mem- 
bers of the United States Delegation. It was our function to dis- 
cover and interpret the interests of various segnajts of the Ameri- 
can people to other members of our Delegation. On the question 
of educational cooperation we formed an informal group among 
the consultants replanting Agriculture, Business, Labor, and Edu- 
cation. This group was populariy referred to as the ABLE group. 
(The representative of the National Council of Churches remarked 
to me later that if Religion had been included, the ABLE group 
would have been ABLER. I think he was n^t.) 



Breakthrough 

On the evening of May 12, as a panel member on an NBC hook- 
up, I had an excellent opportunity to bring the question of inte^ 
natkmal cooperation in education to a considerable se^ent of 
publw opinion. During the discussion I was invited by Assistant 
Secretary of State Archibald MacLeish to "state the case" for cdu- 
cttonal cooperation. I asked Deleptc Vir^a Gfldcrsleeve why 
tfie United States Delegation had failed to support the Oiinese 
proposal to sponsor "educational and other forms of cultural 
cooperation" and had deleted the specific reference to education. 
Dean Gildeislecve said that "education" to some people may have 
connotations of propaganda. 
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Can: Well, of course, some dictionaiy definitions for 
education do mention propaganda. But some dictionary 
definiticms of cultuxe mention bacteria. After ali, a 
recent public opinion poU showed that 84 percent of 
the American people wanted an international agency for 
education. Is there any other issue on which you could 
get such neariy universal approval? 

Dean Gildersleeve: X don*t know of any, Dr. Carr. 

Gar: What then accounts for the fear of the word 
"education"? 

Dean GUderdeeve: I suppose it spring from a variety 
of things. . . .Some i^ple object to what they see as 
possible "interference" with our American system of 
edi^ation by foreign (K)untries. . . .1 don*t ^are this 
viewpoint. But apparently it does exist. We mi^t ask 
Mr. MacLeish to define "culture.** 



Mr. MacLeish cau^t the lateral pass dexterously and ran with it. 
**Culturc," he said, *is one of the things you Mn*t define. . . .you 
describe it." He then described it-eloquently and brilliantly but 
the exercise produced no defmition and, In fact, no clearcut 
description. At the end, it produced the following colloquy: 

Can: Mr. MacLeish, isn't "culture" a rather cloudy term 
to the man m the street? And mi^t it not also mean 
different things to different nations? If we mean to in- 
dude education, let us say so, as the Chinese proposed, 
by explicit refe^nce. I do «^nt to express the convic- 
tion of my colleag^s that mutual understanding, based 
on educational cooperation, is vital to the success of the 
wodd oiganization that this conference is buildhig. Edu- 
oitlonal cooperation is not a minor pd^t to be added 
to the madiineiy of international life later on. it is the 
motor which makes the machine run. 

Secretary I^cleish: You know, that's convinced me. . . . 
Without that well never obtain a lasting p^c«. 

At 8: 1 S in the morning of May ! 6, the ABLB group met at some 
teflgth with the entire United States Delegation to discuss our col- 




lective views on education's role in the Charter. On the same day, I 
Rceived a telegiam advising me that the House of Representatives 
Committee on Foreign Affairs had voted favorably on Congress- 
man Mundt*s resoludon. 

In Dsct, May 16 was the day the breakthrough became visible. 
The Ssm Francisco Qtronicle dedased that the role of education 
had become a crudal issue at the United Nations Conference. The 
San Francisco News predicted (correctly) that a United Nations 
education conference would be hdd within the next few months. 
The New York Times said that the discussion about education was 
one of the mcst ds?ii£l^t developments of the Conference. 

At 9:40 pjn. on May 22, when tiie Conference was exactly four 
weeks old, a definite referezu^ to the promotion (not merdy pro- 
vision) of educational cooperation was unanhnously approved in 
the Drafting Committee on a motion offered by the United States 
Delegation. On the same day, ^ Mimdt resolution passed the 
House of Rei^esentativN without a dis^ting vote. On May 24, 1 
received word that the Taft-Fulbiig^t resolution had passed the 
Senate unanimously. From this point on, tiiere was no question 
that the hmguage of the Dieting Committee would remahi in the 
darter. I began to make my plans to leave San Franc^o a few 
d^s before the signing c^emonks. 

During these weeks in San Francesco, I wrote a daily letter to 
levoal hundred educational and dvic leaders in the United Static 
In my letter of May 24, 1 wrote timt the developments in San 
Francisco and in Wadiin^on w^ steps by which "the profe^on 
of Kiucationhasnot only register^ a great achievement; it has also 
tideen up a profound obligation." We had asked for the oppoi^ 
tunity to cooperate in educational matters with our colleagues 
throu^out the world and to enlist education in the total effort to 
nudntain peace. In the months and years ahead the teaching profes- 
sion of &e woiid would have a chance to show whether it could 
make a contribution of signiHcance. At that time, in &Ln Fran- 
cisco, I had no doubt that this would be done. I knew then, kind I 
know now, that success requires the same attention to inter- 
national matters in education, the same emphasis on intonational 
cooperation in provisional (sganizations, the same diligent team- 
work as had been required to achieve the recognition we had won 
in the United Nations Charter. 

In order that there mi^t be a contemporary record of the San 
Francisco events in June 1945, 1 wrote, for publication by the 
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Foreign Policy Association, On!y by Undentanding-z title 
adopted from writings on peace by Albert Einstein. This book pro- 
vided a comprehensiw account of previous effort to enlist educa- 
tion in the search for peace and an outline for future efforts. 

In February 1946, Ginn and Company publisi»d One World in 
the /t aking, a textbook which I wrote in fte hope that it might 
make it easier for anyone, young or old, to understand the new 
United Nations Charter. This effort was only mildly succ^ful; I 
put in too much detail, told more about tlie Charter than any 
mildly interested student would w^t to know, and failed to con- 
vey any emotional exdtement about the possible value of the 
United Nations to liberate himiankind from **the scouj^e of war.'* 
A second edition of thi!> book in 1947, with about fifteen percent 
of new material added, prolonged its useful life for another two 
years. 

In summary 

The United Nations Charter as it came from San Francisco in- 
duded nine explicit reference to education. 

In Chapter Four, the General Assembly ym authorized to make 
recommendations for international educational coopemtion. 

In Ch^ter Nine, the Unite^ Nations was directed to promote 
solutions of international problems of educational cooperation. 
Member nations were pledged to take separate and collective 
action to ^ end. 

In Chapter Ten, the Economic and Sodal Council is authorized 
to make studies on educational matters and to make recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly, to members of the United Nations, 
and to its specialized agencies. 

In Copter Eleven, meml^is of the United Nations responsible 
for territories whose people have not obtained a full measure of 
ielf'toveioment must provide educational development for sudi 
people. Hiey must also report regularly on educatioiial conditions. 

Gupters Twelve and Thirteen contain additional provisions 
regarding education in txvst territories. 

On July 12, 1945, 1 appeared before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations to urge that the Senate promptly ratify the 
United Nations Charter. I said that tie NEA bad in 1919 strongly 
(althoui^ unsuccessfully) endorsed ratification of the League of 
Nations Covenant. I pointed out that unlike the League Covenant, 
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the United Nations Charter provided, in six of its chapters, for 
international coosMration in education and cultural relations, that 
the Oiarter is, ir fact. **the first great international document to 
give explicit recognition to the powerful force of education in 
keeping the peace." 

There was no Senate attack on the Charter because it contained 
nme references to **education.** The final vote on ratification in 
the Senate was nearly unanimous. 

Hie strong and sustahied interest of teachers in the United 
Nations was brilliantly demonstrated in 1954 when the National 
Education Association met in New York City. We ^re able to 
arrange for a ^cial sesaon of the Convention in the General 
Assembly HaU of the UN Headquarters-the only time, I believe, 
that the Hall has been used for such a purpose. The Hall was filled. 
I shared the speaker*s platform with UN Secretary-General Dag 
Hammer^old. This activity brou^t to the UN Headquarters the 
largest number of visitors ever recorded for a smgle week. Mr. 
HammersKlold was extremely helpful not only during that week 
but also in many other mys owt the years. I tiiou^t about th^ 
things when, in 1962, v^th a Committee representing the World 
Confederation of Orpnizations of the Teaching Prof^on, we 
placed a wreath on Dag Hammersk|old*s grave in Uppsala, Sweden. 

UNESCO begins m London 

While the United Nations Charter activities went on in San 
Francisco and in Washington, related efforts were underway in 
London. Here there had been establidied, in cooperation with the 
Ministry of Education of the United Kin^om, a Council of Allied 
Ministers of Education. This Council consisted, for the most part, 
of Mhiisters of Education attached to the numerous governments 
in exile which moved to London when their countries were occu- 
pied during World War U. Once the general principle had been 
established in San Frandsco that the United Nati-jns system 
would concern itself with educational cooperation, it became 
necessary to hdd an international conference to prepare the 
orpnizaticm to conduct future inter^govemmental activities in 
«!ucation. Rehabilitation of education hi wardevastated coun- 
tries was a matter of hi^ priority. 

The United Nations Conference for the Establishment of an 
Educati<mal and Cultural Organization opened in London on 
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November 1, 1945. I was sent to Londtm by the United States 
Department of State at the request of the British Government to 
serve as deputy to Sir Alfred ZSmmeni, the Secretary-General of 
the London Conference. I aibstituted for Sir Alfred wherever he 
needed my help. He also assi^ed me to rMf the committee 
which prepared the preamble and statement of purposes of the 
oisanization. This Drafting Committee included delegates from 
France, India, Mexico, Poland, and the United Kingdom under the 
chairmanship of Archibald MacLeish, of the United States 
Deiegati<m. 

The cold peace 

The plenary sesaons of the Conference met at the headquarters 
offices of the Institute of Ovil En^neers. My own office was in 
the library of this building-the largest, most imposing, and coldest 
office I have ever occupied. It wos^ I learned, the historic platx 
yibere the plans were drawn for the sea-going docks which, under 
tile code-name "Mulberry,** were used in the D-Day invasion of the 
north of France. 

I have ^d that the library was cold but so was almost every 
other enclosed space in London. The work of putting the 
UNESCO Charter together was like trying to a^mble a delicate 
watch, under a strict time limit, never being quite sure one had all 
the pieces, while sitting in a larp refrigerator, and being hungry 
most of the time. I cannot say that I loiew wa^tiIne London but I 
did know cold and hun^ and I could imagine (perhaps) how 
much worse it had been for the Londoners while the bombs were 
falling. In spite of the efforts of our hosts, there was never enough 
of anything. A glass of mUk, a plate of ham and eggs, a chocolate 
bar, a half grapefruit, or a cake of soap with enough water for a 
good hot l»th-these were just a few things that to the Londoner, 
wsre nearly forgott«i memories. My admiration grew for "the 
finest hours** of the people of En^and. 

Ihe London Conference included ddeptes from 45 of the then 
approximately 50 United Nations member nations; the only large, 
powerful, and eli^ble absentee being the Soviet Union.* 



*tfae othsn tbtent were: EtiiioiHa, Pinfuay, Coita Rks, and Hoodtoas. 
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tiie n^nds of mm** 

In delivering the address of welcome, Prime Minister Clement 
AUee asked a question which was later modified for ise in the 
UNESCO C3iarter. "Do not wais," adced Mr. Atlee, "after all. 
begin in the minds of men?" The UNESCO Charter answeied the 
Prime Minister's thetorical question with these words: **. . .since 
wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed*' and placed those words 
first in the UNESCO Constitution. 

Ihe British Minister of Education, Ellen Wilkinson, in a short 
address on bdng elected PreUdent of the Conference, noted that 
education would be the emphatic first word in the title of the new 
organization. Busine^-like, efficient, shaxp-tongued at times, Miss 
Wilkinson made an ex<^ent Conference Prudent. She spoke up 
forcefully for education and she called for cooperation by teachers 
evexy\^ere. "I would like,** she said, *^o send my voice beyond 
these Wills and address mysdf to teachers wherever they are 
carrying on their self-^crifldng labors. I say to them: Pay atten- 
tion to what is being done here in London. When this Oiipniza- 
tion is established make it your own, to reflect your wishes and to 
meet your needs. See that its influence penetrates from the offi- 
cials at its center to tl^ scattered workers on the dromiference, so 
that the unity of the teaching profession may at last be no empty 
dogan but a living reality." 

It soon became clear, however, both in the text of the C&arter 
and in the next few years of UNESCO's activity, that some dele- 
ptes and their governments were not ready to a^ee vAth sicfa an 
as^gnment of prioriti^. One of the striking features of the London 
Conference vm that there were practically no teachers or other 
educators in the delegations. Most of the deleptes were cabinet 
members, ambassador^and diplomatic personnd. 

In the dosing address of the Srst day, the duef French I^le- 
gate, the skilled, oiltivated former Premier, Leon Blum, survivor 
of four years in a concentration camp, made an emotional plea that 
the offices of UNESCO be located in Paris. Hie Frencb Deleption 
also »iggested, unaiccessfuUy, that the word "education" be 
dropped from the title of the Organization. On November 9 it was 
voted that UNESCO be located in I^, the deleption of the 
United Kingdom making ^ xes^vaticm that the selection would 
be reviewed in five years. 
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On November 6 the decision was reached to call the new or^ni- 
zation the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. The. addition of •*Sdentific" made tiie titie rather 
cumbersome, but spokespersons for this aspect of education and 
culture insisted succe^fuUy that sdence be singled out for specific 
mention. This decision gave UNESCO the distinction of having the 
longed and most complex official title of any of the spcciaiized 
a^cies of the United Nations. It meant, in practice, that the 
organization would almost always be referred to by its acronym. 
This practice in turn led to some public confusion and the belief 
of some observers that UNESCO was a kind of tea-biscuit, some- 
where between Uneeda and Nabisco. 

Summing up tlw London Conference, the French philosopher 
EtienneGilson remarked that "San Francisco had made the United 
Nations one body ; London gave the United Nations a soul." 

On November 15, 1945, the UNESCO Charter was completed 
and adopted. To the British Minister of Education that evening 
one of her Cabinet colleagues said, "Well, Ellen, it*s a race now 
between your Conference and the atom." I sr.ppose ii still is. 



The vacant chair 

On November 12 the officers of the London Conference sent a 
telegram to the Soviet Union expressing the hope that a Soviet 
Delegation might even yet join the work of the Conference. There 
had been no r^ponse from Moscow to several earlier invitations 
and there was no response to this new telegram. The changing rela- 
tionships of the Soviet Union to UNESCO are complex and 
enigmatic. Since the Soviet Union had willin^y agreed to Article 
55 of the United Nations Charter which requires cooperation in 
promoting international educational and cultural relations, no one 
at the London Conference of 1945 doubted that the USSR would 
join the organization. So certain were we that, when arrangements 
were made to elect the first Executhre Board of UNKCO, it was 
agreed that the elected person who received the fewest votes would 
stand ready to resign from the Executive Board in order that the 
Soviet Union, when it did johi, migjit have a scat on the governing 
body. 

However, three East European states, Poland, CzeckoslovaWa, 
and Hungary, participated in the benefite of UNESCO membership, 
specially for the reconstruction of their war-damaged schools. In 
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late 1953 or eariy 1954, ^en UNESCO's post-war rcconstmctioii 
activities had tapered off, all three announced thdr withdrawal 
&om the organization because, they said, it was nothing but an 
instrument of American tsnpeziaiism. Meantime, the Russian boy- 
cott of UNESCO continued. Mos(K}w ignored letters and cables, 
the borders of the Soviet Union were dosed to UNESCO publica- 
tions, the Soviet representatives on other United Nations bodies 
attacked UNESCO whenever the oi^anization's program was on 
thi agenda— and son^times when it wasai*t on the agenda. The 
Soviet press continued its hostility to UNESCO and all its wories. 

Yet, on April 21, 1954, the Soviet Union signed the Constitu- 
tion of UNESCO and on May 1 2 the Soviet Ambassador in Londtm 
^ed the Constitution on behalf of the U.S.S.it's state members 
of the United Nations, Byelorus^ and the Ukraine. AH three states 
thereupon became full national membeis of UNESCO, each with 
as mudi voting power as the United States or Canada or France or 
any other national member. No official explanation for the nine 
years of delay has ever come to my attention. 

After the Soviet Union itsdf had beccme a member, all three of 
the states which had threatened to mtt draw a few months eariier 
withdrew their withdrawals. 

Homeward bound 

Most of the Americans at the London Conference returned to 
the United States by tiie only available transport, a returning troop 
ship. The Europa was a large vessel, built by the Germans for 
the thriving pre-war cross-Atlantic tourist bushiess. It was, by 
chance, the same liner as my family and I had used during our 
visit to Europe in 1938. In December 1945, it carried some 6,000 
returning soldiers, plus about 20 civilians, plus eight dogs. The dogs 
were company mascots, of assorted colors, sizes^and idiapes. Each 
dog wore a uniform with the appropriate unit insignia* Eveiy dog 
had the same rank. They were all top sergeants and wore the 
dievrons to prove it It had been strictly forbidden to bring pets 
aboard and the soldiers and their sea bags had been checked as 
they boarded. How the dogs were smuggied aboard remained a 
mystery. Not one of tiiem was vidble until Europa was well 
away from the Southampton pier. 

The crossing was pleasant. The weather was unusuaBy mild con- 
sidffing the eariy winter season. The vessel took on a slij^it list as 
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soon as it no longer had the Southampton dock to lean against and 
that list continued for the entire crossing. The soldiers slept in the 
main salon and dining rooms, their bunks in some places seven 
layers high. We civilians were mudi better hou^d; there were only 
twelve of us, four bunks hi^, in a stateroom ori^Jially desired 
for two persons. Ihe kitchen was in constant use; each man had 
two good meals a day at exactly prescribed times and the line 
along the serving counter iMver ended. 

The best part of the trip yttas the entry into New York Harbor. 
It was a misty morning and when the great statue in the Harbor 
rather suddenly emerged from the fog she was greeted by sudi a 
ay from those 6,000 men as I shall not forget. 

In March and April 1946, the Congress set about the formality 
of approving the UNESCO Charter. With many others, I testified 
on t»3half of UNESCO l^fore the appropriate Congressional Com- 
mittees. I said that the teadiers of the United States , had been 
deeply committed to international cooperation in education. They 
had tau^t in the years between two worid wars that nations 
should sdve theh* differences by peaceful means. This teaching was 
clearly ineffective, not primarily because it was inexpertly done or 
because the ideal itself was bad, but because other countries failed 
to provide similar kinds of guidance. While we had been teaching 
for peace and good will, other countries were teaching for war and 
aggresdon. The result was disaster. 

Unless we were prepared to harness our schools permanently to 
preparation for war, we would be obliged to find a means whereby 
international agreement in education could proceed. This is the 
principal purpose of UNESCO. I then proceeded to show that 
(a) UNESCO would be a useful part of United Stat^ foreign 
poUsy, (b) UNESCO commanded popular support among the 
American people, and (c) the UNESCO Charter conforms to the 
Constituticmal procedures and usage of the United States with 
reference to education. 

Dii^ or indirect promotion 

Bfeanv^e it had been decided that the Fust General Con- 
ference of UNESCO would meet in Paris in 1946 and the well- 
known British biologist, Julian Huxley, was named Secretary of the 
Preparatory Commi^on witii Howard Wilson of the Uni^ States 
as his Deputy. In May, 1946, Julian Huxley and his wife visited the 
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Vsatsd States and I was asked by the State Department to take 
them both si^tseeing. Thus we spent a pleasant morning ti^ther 
in a fairly long drive and a short walk to Mount Vernon. It became 
dear to me at that time that the UNESCO Secretary and I had 
quite different viewpoints. 

Professor Huxley foresaw education contributing to peace and 
security by conferences and exchanges among university profi^sors, 
scientist and {Mosophers. Education programs within UNESCX) 
would woik indirectly and its achievements in international peace 
would be by^^ucts of hi^-level sdoitiflc and cultural coopera- 
tion. One of his high-priority programs, for example, was a 
thoroui^ re-examination of the flora and fauna of the Galapagos 
Islands. A proposal for a more direct approadi to education for 
peace by evaluating what is bdng taught in school classrooms in 
various countries appeared to him to be a less promkhig method. 

The resolution approving UNESCO cleared the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 261 to 41; similar action followed in the 
Senate and on June 30, 1946, 1 watcfa^l with a dozen witnesses as 
IVesident Truman signed the legation at the Wte House. 

Shortly after the sigdng ceremony, I was appointed to the 
ynitcd States National Commisdon for UNESCO. For several 
years I smcd on tts Executive Committee and on various special 
task forces. The legislation empowered the Commisdon to advise 
the State Department on UNESCO affairs and to assist in promot- 
ing an understanding of UNESCO among the American people. 
Se^rsl national conferences were convened by the Conua^on 
with these purposes m mind. I spoke reg^ilariy at th^ conferences 
and gave the keynote addres at the opening of the National Con- 
ference on UNESCO hi San Francisco. This Conference was held in 
the same building (the Opera House) as the UN Conference some 
years eadler. I left the National Commission for UNESCO hi 1952 
after serving two consecutive three-year terms. 

In January 1946 1 took the hiitiative (shice no cme else seemed 
to be hiteiested) hi invithig the Cultural and Educational Attaches 
of Embasdes ac<sedited to Washhigton to a meethtg to promote 
useful ccmtacis among these difdomats and a better uodostanding 
of United States private and governmental services of interest to 
them. I had been meeting them hiformally during the war. It 
teemed to me a pity to let tiiese relationshi{» li^. Mth this 
start, the Round-Table of Cultural and Educational Attaches was 
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hunched and has n^t monthly for the last thirty years. I $:tiU 
receive a courted invitation to these meetings and I attend often. 

the first time I saw 

When the first UNESCO Delegate AssemUy convened m Paris in 
November 1946, 1 did all I could to bring about tiie election of 
Howard Wilson to the post of Dhector-General. Hie maneuvers of 
the two^cek period on the selection of the Director<feneral were 
vigorous and complex. The instruction to the United States Dele- 
gation was to work for the Section of a distinguished Philadelphia 
lawyer who ladced background in ^ucaticm and in international 
relations. The United States Delegation leaders had been so 
definitdy instructed on this point that they apparently felt unable 
to deviate from their instructions or to ask for new instructions 
even thou^ it was increadn^y clear that the man they nominated 
oould not possibly be dected. In the end, the Conference elected 
Julian Huxley as the Organization's first Dii^tor-General. He held 
that office for a two-year term. 

Personally, I had a rather unusual role at the 1946 UNESCO 
Conferen''*. I was not a deie^te and not a member of the Secre- 
tariat. The French Government had designated November as 
**UNESCO Month'* and the Sorbonne had arranged, as its contribu- 
tion to UNESCO Month, a series of sbc lectures. I was invited to 
deliver one of those l^tures. 

I quote below a few i^ragraphs from that addre^. 



Holding to the Central Purpose 

"Hie Constitution of UNESCO contains a clear and defi- 
nite statement of its purpose. According to Article I, the 
purpose of the Oiganization is *io contribute to peace 
and security.*' According to this same Article, the 
method by which the purpose will be carried out is inter- 
national collaboration throu^ education, science, and 
thereason v^y peace and security are deslied is to estab- 
lish r^pect for justice, law, human rights, and funda- 
mental freedoms. 

Tbs word **pufpose** is singular; no other purpose is 
mmed in any article of the Constitution . . . 
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The statement in Article I toat the Organization cxisls 
**to contribute to peaa and security" is not an accident. 
It was put into the Charter deliberatdy and after discus- 
sion. The wording in Article I is important, authoritative, 
binding. 

X say, therefore, tbat if there is another m^jor war 
UNESCO will have failed and that if there is not another 
war UNESCO, together with all the other apparatus for 
international rdations, wiU have succeeded; my test of 
Mure and success is as simple and as exacting as that . . . 
No one can read the Preamble and the statement of pur- 
pose, or can examine the records of the discussions 
which led to the calUng of &6 London Conference, or 
the records of the London Confesencc itself, and fail to 
conclude that the purpi^e of the Organization is peace 
and security. And if that be ^ted, are not other con- 
siderations, d^ble as they might be in th^^ehfes, an 
impertinence, a shocking irrdevancy as compared to the 
great ovcr-iiding necessity of our day? The purpose of 
UNESCO is not to increase or to disseminate knowledge 
for its own sake, or to pr^rve and protect for its own 
sake the knovidedge that men have won in tiie past. The 
purpose of UNESCO is to use, protect, increase, and dis- 
semuiate the education and culture md sdence which 
can be rcasonaWy expected to conteibute ^piificantly 
to pea^ and security. 

In any system of priorities for UNESCO, the activities 
yMch will contrifmte solidly and surely to peace and 
security should have complete and unquestioned prece- 
dence. Activities vMch contribute only slij^dy or doubt- 
ful^ to peace and security should have only a sUi^t or 
experimental emphasis* 

It may well be that in some happier and more secure 
time, peih^s even within the lifetime of some of us, 
UNESCO may, in ±e full wntoe of intcm^onal tran- 
quility, turn some part of its gnat resources to the pur* 
suit of knowledge and the refinement of the arts. I hope 
that time will come; the sooner the better. But I am sure 
that the terrible urgencies of the present day do not now 
permit or warrant indulgence In such excursions .... 
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At leist in intematioiial affairs, the greatest need of our 
tinvs is not to kmiw mote, but to do better. 

Is more information the answer to the problems of man- 
kind? Would w« be nearer to solving our malor inter- 
natkmal problems if we knew more about ardieology, 
astronomy, histoxy, economics, diemistry, or physi- 
ology? In some instance we woidd be; as a rule, we 
would not What we i»ed in our national educational 
systems, as in the educational policy for peac^ whidi 
UNESCO must help to shape is a period when we shall 
devote our r^CHirces, not so mudi to expanding our 
knowledge, as to applying it, not so much to finding out 
what to do, a$ to domg what we already know we ou^t 
to do, not so mudi. to research, as to action. 

the worship of kno^^edge and of the prcK^ses of in- 
creasing knowledge axe so strongly and universally 
held . . . that there is no danger that the necessary 
proc^ of increasing the sum of human kno^edge will 
dow down, mudi less come to a halt. Let UNESCO then 
concentrate its efforts mainly upon the utilization of 
knowledge for promoting the peace and security of 
mankind. 

tbe ending of UNESCO's first Generd Assembly meeting in 
December 1946, mariced the end of an epoch in the hitellectual 
history of humankind. The Organization was in being, it had an 
organ^ed if somewhat uncertain budget, and appointed a Director* 
General \^ alreac^ had a considerable staff. 

Meidoo Oty and ato 

In its ea^ years, the UNESCO General Conference met annu- 
iUfy, xatiier than on Hit pres«!t biennial sdiedule. Thus the Second 
Genenl CfmferoiM was held in 1947 in Meidco Qty. I was an 
advisor on the IMted States Delegation and served as vice- 
rf^^ymffn of ^ Working party on Education. 

Hie Londcm ConSetence bad been concerned with the structure 
of l^ESCO. The Fuis Conference had been concerned mainly 
with the Organizaiion's gen^ goals. In Mexi<x> the Conference 
for the first time gave a central podtios to its pr^nun-^Kltat 
UNESCO ^uSd do. 
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After the i947 Conference I was never again invited to serve as 
1 repi^sentative of the United States at any General Conference of 
UNESCO. I have often wondered whether th«B was some reason 
for this and have speculated without conclusions on what the 
reason could be. 

I have, however, mahitained qidtc close direct connections with 
UNESCO. For example. I lectured at the first UNESCO Seminar 
CHI Education for International Underetanding at Sevres in 1947, 
did liaison work with the UNESCO secretariat in behalf of WCOTP 
in 1949, and I visited the UNESCO Headquarters in Paris about 
once a year, on the average, from 1947 to 1972. Most of th^ 
mcetinp related the work of UNESCO to that of the organized 
teaching profes^on, and, I bdieve, to the mutual advantage of 
bo& parties. 

In 1951. on the invitation of UNESCO itself, I attended as a 
consuitant a conference in Cairo on teacher exchan^ among the 
Arab nations. This meeting is more fully described in Chapter XI. 

In 1964 I was named Qiairmaa of the first UNESCO Expert 
Conference on the Status of Teachers. The badc^und and devel- 
opment of that theme are covered in Chapter IX. 

In 1967 I was appointed by the Director-General of UNESCO 
to his Liaison Advisory Committee on Literaq?. The activities of 
that Committee are related in Chapter XH. 

To round out the account of my m^or contacts wife UNESCO, 
I should add that in October 1968 I went to Mexico City to pve 
the tummarizing speech to a Conference on Education and Sport, 
sponsored by UNESCO and several non-govemmental hitemational 
organizations. Since the 1968 aympic Games opened the day 
after our Conference adjourned, the attendance included an un- 
usually large numl^ of well-known experts in physical fitness, 
health, athletic coaching, and spor^ I would have liked to stay for 
at least part of the Games but the pressure of other work brought 
me ba ffk to Washington immediatdy after the Conference ad- 
journed. 

Itoing pokt in a road 

ftsvious effcHis to create an intonational agency sudi as 
UNESCO had failed. The predecessor of tiie United Nations 
CStarter, the Covenant of the League of Nations, provided no ref- 
erence whatever to education. A representative of the National 
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Education Association of the United Stat« was accorded one brief 
bearing near the otd of the 1919 Conference that prepared the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. In 1921 the League of Nations 
Assembly deleted the word "education" from one of its docu- 
ismts, with only one vote (that of Haiti) opposhtg the ddetion. 

Why were the 194546 efforts at San Francisco, London, and 
mof e success^? There are several reasons. 

First, teachers had shown a sustained and mformed interest in 
international affairs throu^out the whde era between the two 
World Wars and especially in the years 1939-45. 

Second, the United States State Department dedded to try to 
make the IMted Nations Charter reflect the public opinion of this 
country. Wthout the State Department's concern for public opin- 
ion and without an oi^ani^d teaching profe^on which had 
shown its interest and competence to expiess an opinion the events 
of San Francis<» and London would not have occurred as they did. 

Third, in 1919 the NEA representative at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, Dr. Fannie Fem Andrews, was q^eaking for about 8,000 
educational leaders. The NEA representative at ^ Francisco and 
London spoke for about 900,000 teachers. 

Fourth, the Nad Party illustration of the power of education to 
make war, taught all of us about the power of education, even if 
only from observing the devastating effects of the Axis school 
system. 

Fifth, the creation of the NEA War and Peace Fund provided 
the financial r^urces nec^sary to a ^cce^fU camps For 
three years before San Francisco, portions of this Fund ptttvided 
the financial support to mount a program of public infonr, tion- 
dozens of broadcasts, scores of regional conferences, ano thou- 
sands of leaflets, pamphlets, and posters were desi^d, dev^oped, 
and distributed to transmit to other citizens the conviction of 
teachers that they had a contrilnition to make to peace. 

Hnally-and teally an outgrowth of all the other explanattons, 
the support of citizens outside tiie teaching profession was crucial 
When the combined representatives of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and the 
towt ta^ot farm organizations joined the small educational contin- 
gent at San Francisco in asking that education be included in the 
Utited Nations Charter, the outcome of ntch a demonstration of 
united public opinion could hardly be in doubt. 
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Precursors-One more try—Constitutiomd-Understand- 
ing, reconstruction, UNESCO-Personalmes-Evaluation 
—Folhw-up 



Less than six months after World War n. General Dwis^t D. 
Eisenho\K«r, accepting an honorary de^ee from Prudent Daniel 
Marsh of Boston Univeisitsr, asked, **Wiy doesn't the educatiiona! 
worid put my profession out of budnessf * We do not know what 
answer wai^ made to Genera! Eisenhower's inquiry. 

IPtteassoti 

The tragedy of a second ^oba! war in less than a quarter cen- 
tury rested heavily on the minds of many people. In 1938 at the 
Intemational Documentation Conference hi Oxford, I heard H.G. 
Weill propose a plan to rave d^iUzation through an intemational 
system of oiganizing and sharing knowledge. But after another 
ms^or war, Wells concluded that the jaded world was devoid of 
recuperative pov^. His earlter optimimi, he wrote ia Mind at the 
End of Its Tether, bad been replaced by a stdc cynicism. He de- 
clared that only a smaU adaptable mhiority of humankind could 
possiUy fiiivive; the others, he predicted, would find opiates and 
other consoladons and trouble themselvi^ no more about theh* 
own survival or the survival of the spedet. 

But ts far u tesdiers were concen»d, the greater part wef« not 
prepared to concede with Mr. Wells that his oftens|UOted race 
between education and catastrophe had ended with catastrophe 
bceaking the tape. Teadien were, on the vtlide, hidined to take 
up General Eisenhower's challenge and to make a strong effort to 
set up institutiosts vi^ch might at least have a dxaace of putting 
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the General's vocation, as he said, **out of business.** To that end, 
teachers helped in cmdal ways to secure educational providons in 
the United Nations Charter, and to establish UNESCO. There was 
one other effort that only the teachers could make without outside 
help or influence. That was to create effective machinery for 
intmiational cooperation within the teaching profession itself. 

The first international or^nization of teadiers was, in fact, set 
up by the secondary sch{K>l teachers of France, Belgium, and 
Holland in 1912. In 1936, it was enlarged to include other 
European teadtf rs* oi^^izations and became known as the Inte^ 
national Federation of Teachers in Public Secondary Schools or 
(by its aaonym In French) as FIFESO. Meanwhile a counterpart 
European orpnization for primary teadiers called the International 
Federation of Teadiera* Associations (IFTA) had been ^tablished 
in 1926. In the period between the two world wars, these two 
international o^anizations had few contacts outside of Europe 
and indeed had few contacts with one another. In most of Europe, 
the secmidary teadwr and the primary teacher belonged, until 
comparatively recent times, to separate prof^ons. 

In 1921, just a quarterK:entury before General Eis^ower*s 
Boston University challenge, the National Education Association 
of the United States had called a worid conference on education 
to be held in San Francisco in conjunction with the 1923 NEA 
Assembly of Delegates e 3sident Harding, at the request of the 
NEA, issued the formal invitations to this meeting. Representatives 
of more than 40 counUies thus assembled in San Francisco. Con- 
tributing to this initial success was the advance support of Thomas 
Masaryk, founds and first president of the Czechoslovak Republic. 
In fact, Dr. Masaryk sent a letter to the NEA in 1921 ui;^ it to 
take the initiative in calling the founding conference. The San 
Francisco conference led to the formation of the Worid Federation 
of Education Assodations, WFEA, which met seven times at two- 
year intervals. These seven meetings were held in London, DubUn, 
Edhibuii^, Geneva, Denver, Toronto, and Tokyo. When the war 
came in 1939 moft of the directon of WFEA, retired from active 
teaching and administrative duties, were voluntarily devoting their 
time to helping the (Hganization. As the yrars of the war passed, 
some of these directors died, others were isolated by wartime 
restrictions, ^ oti»rs were unable because of ill health to con- 
tribute to a vigtnous WFEA pn^ram. 
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One more try 

It seetned apparent, when ^ht war was coming to an end in 
194S, that a new start should be considered. Accordingly, on the 
day Pre^dent Truman ^ed the UNESCO Constitution, the NBA 
announced that it was inviting repr^ntatives of the national 
teadiei^* or^nizations in other countries to a conference in 
Endicott, N.Y., which would consider, among other agenda items, 
how teachers could cooperate with the newly-formed intergovem- 
mental educational organization of UNE^O. 

The meeting included 56 dele^tes from 38 m^or teadieis' 
organizations of 28 countries-Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Costa Rica, Czechodovakia, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, Eire, El Salvador, England, Greece, Haiti, Iceland, Iraq, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Northern Ireland, Norway, Peru, Poland, 
Scotland, South Africa, Sweden, Switzeiland, and the United 
States. We proposed four major topics for discussion at the Con- 
ference: (1) strengthening international teachers* organiaations; 

(2) a cooperative program for teaching international understanding; 

(3) reconstruction of the sch(K>ls in countries devastated by the 
war; and (4) the rdations between UNESCO and the worid*s 
organized teachers. At the Conference itself, woricing committees 
were formed for eadi of the four areas. 

I be^ the correspondoice regarding the Worid Teachers Con- 
ference late in 1944 after I had presented the plans to the NEA 
Executive Committee and Executive Secretary Giv^s, and re- 
ceived their approval. The largest ar i most representative teadiers* 
associations in eadi of the United nations were invited. In addi- 
tion, althou^ their countries were not then members of the 
United Natk}ns, the teadiers' organizations of Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Ireland were Invited. State associations affiliated with the 
NEA were enlisted to serve as hosts for delegat«i from various 
ooimtric^ The cooperating state associations were those of Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, West Virghiia, and l^^sconsin. 
In most cases theie states sent a carefuUy-selected hc»t-observ^ to 
the Endicott Conference. They made an excellent impression and 
added much to the (inference. As one of the guests remarked, 
they "must have been selected for their hospitable manner and 
language facility.*' The Conference met in August 1946, at the 
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Center called **lhic Hon^stead." It induded, with the cooperation 
of the American Ubraxy Association, an exhibit of children*s 
books and learning aids used throughout the woiid to forward 
international understanding. The facilities of the Conference Center 
were generously contributed by the International Bu^ess Madiine 
Corporation; otter expenses were met by the NEA War and Peace 
Fund and by the cooperating state eduodon associations. 

A press tent was set up with a news-iidcer and typewriters. Hie 
icgular press coverage was ex^Uent. Besides the three local dailies 
of Endicott and Bin^iamton, the Christian Science Monitor and 
the New York Times placed full-time reporters at the Conference 
and the New York Herdd-Tribme was almost as assiduous. The 
Ihnes carried 19 artides about the Conference. In the 12 months 
following, 23 magazine artides about the Conference were written 
and pul^ished. 

Poi interesting and Suable feature of the Endicott Conference 
was the first trial of a small portable radio receiver for simul- 
taneous interpretation. This new equipment, now widely used at 
international conferences, needed a thorough testing under work- 
ing conditions. We were ^ad to supply the working test in return 
for free use of the equipment 

Comtitntiona! 

The First Committee meeting chaired, by Margaret Pringle 
(Educational Institute of Scotland), considered and rejected the 
possibility of building the desired aQ-inclu^ve world or^nization 
of teadiers on the remains of any one of the pre-existing organiza- 
tions. In this respect the Endicott Conference followed the lead of 
the governments which had recently established a new oti^niza- 
tion, the United Nations, rather than attempting to revive the old 
League of Nations. We had antidpated this question and had made 
sure that official rein'esentatives of the New Educational F^ow- 
ship (International), the Worid Federation of Education Associa- 
tions (represented by the treasuro", a director, mid its acting 
9«»vtary«feneral), the Confederadon Amt^cano Bifagisterio, and 
ti» International Federation of Secondary Tochers were pre^nt 
and fyiy involved in these discussions. The decision to start anew 
was unanimous. 

It was agreed that the basic control of the new Worid Organiza- 
tion of tfie Teaching Profession (WOTP) ^ould reside in a Dele- 
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gate Assembly composed in the main of deleptes from the 
national member ori^nizations; that each national member should 
be entitled to a mhiimum of three delegates and that laige oigani- 
zations could send one additional delegate for each 2,000 in- 
dividual members up to a maximum of SO ddegates. 

The rules for voting in the Assembly of Delegates by national 
members were much less favorable to the large oi^anizations than 
the allotment of delegates. Every national memb^ was entitled to 
at least one vote; additional votes wei^ allowed on the basis of one 
vote for each 50,000 individual meml^rs, with a ceiling of five 
votes. 

Thus, the National Education Association of the United States, 
for instance, would be entitled to name as many as 50 delegate, 
but each ddegate under such circumstance woidd be aUoted only 
one-tenth of a vote. It was as^n^d that in all ordinary proceed- 
ing eadi delegation would cast its vote or votes as a sin^e unit. 

The Constitution also stated that the ideal »tuation would be 
to have only one national teachers* oiganizaion in each country 
and to assign it one vote per country in tlu^ vorld oxganlzation. 
Since unity within each country had not ^^t been achieved, the 
complicated voting and delegate formulas were regarded as 
necessary. 

It was agreed that each national membe- would pay WOTP a fee 
of two cents (U.S.) per member per year. 

The Constitution provided also for an Executive Committee of 
seven members (to be elected by and re^onsible to the Dele^te 
Assembly) and for the Secretary-General to be appohited by the 
Executive Committee 

To me, the new WOTP Constitution represented an important 
forward movement hi several respects. Fhst, its dear purpose was 
to be ^obal and aB-embradng, thus disthiguishing itself from 
organizations concerned with some single level of education, ele- 
mentary or secondary or vocationid. Second, it wm to meet annual- 
ly, rather than eveiy two years as had been the with the WFEA. 
Iq my view, a twc^year lapse between meethigs was just short 
^ou^ to keep the Federation alive in a favorable environment, 
§a& long enou^ to keep it hi a condition of permanent frailty. 
Third, WOTP assumed the existence of a Secretariat which woidd 
enable it to have some active, year-round, on-gomg program and 
thus prevent it ftom becoming merdy a one^eek festival of 
speeches and resolutions. 
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Hie First Committee also recommended, and the Conference 
agreed, that WOTP would formally come into existence when ten 
or more national associations signed the Draft Constitution. In the 
dosing ceremonies the ddeptes from each participating oiganiza- 
tton ^ed the Constitution which they had drafted and adopted. 

There was discusdon about a propo^ that Executive Conunit- 
tee membos be elected on a re^onal basis. Unanimous agreement 
was reached that executive committee memt^rs be elected at large. 

Understanding, reconstruction, UNESCO 

The Second Committee dealt with teaching international under- 
standing. Presided over by E. Floyd TOougJiby of the Canadian 
Teachers Federation, it was the most popular section of the Con- 
fer^in^ for those participants who were not assigned to any special 
Committee. It vm also the least controversial. It recommended, 
inter alia, that education for international understmiding would 
not involve the sacrifice of national cultures or the diminution of 
national citizenship. The Committee saw great {Ksssibilities in the 
teaching of history, modern languag&<;, music, art, and literature. It 
suggested continued efforts to build a supplementary international 
language. It foresaw the wider use of mass communications media 
in teaching and increasing international exchan^ among both 
teadiers and students. 

The Third Committee, led by W. de Lange of the Netherlands 
Council of Secondary Teachers, studied the post-war problems of 
schools in war-devastated areas. Ten of the delegations at Endicott 
came from countries in which schools had suffered severe damage 
as a result of miUtaiy action during the war. To them, the basic 
problems of survival were most urgent. TTiey found in the other 
delations a friendly and generous response. The entire balance of 
the NBA War and Peace Fimd ms devoted to educational relief 
and ^construction. I had been named a public member of tbs 
Committee on Remittances to Europe (CARE) and that organiza- 
tion did a »iperb job in procurement and distribution of relief, 
the Committee recommended that rdief for schools be cleared 
tiirou^ UNESCO. 

When the report of the Third Comndttee came before the Con- 
ference as a y/hoU there was some discussion as to whether 
assistance hi re*«^blishing war-devastated schools should be made 
available in Germany. The Swiss delegate hisisted that it was im- 
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possible to ignore Gennany but tb& dele^te of the Polish Teachers 
Union said that before helping Germany it was essential to build 
up the rest of Europe. 

Hie Fourth Committee, presided over by Ralph Morley of the 
National Union of Teachers of England and Wales, dealt with 
recommendations to UNESCO. This new organization was well 
represented by several observe at Endicott, induding Howard 
Wilson, I^puty Executive Secretary of the UNESCO Preparatory 
Commission, and Herbert Abraham, the research and analysis 
officer of the UNESCO relations staff of the United States State 
Department. 

The Committee's first recommendation iirged that repiesenta- 
tivK of the World Organization of the Teadihig ProfK^on serve 
on the UNESCO Secretariat and that the member states of 
UNESCO should include a practicing teadier or an appointed 
official of a teachers' organization among each national delegation 
to the UNESCO General Conferai(% and among the membership 
of UNESCO committees that deal with educational qurations. Hiis 
modest proposal has been leiterated from time to time by various 
national and international teacheit? organizations. It has probably 
had some influence but, with only a few notable exceptions, it has 
not been followed. I believe that UNESCO would be today a better 
international organization if this recommendation had been seri- 
ously taken. 

Second, the Committee applauded the UNESCO program plans 
for the reduction of illiteracy and urged all teachers and all their 
organizations to assist this part of the UNESCO pro-am. ^ 

The third recommendation was that UNESCO prepare a Con- 
vention by which all UNESCO member-stat» would agree (withhi, 
of course, the limits of their respective constitutional and admin- 
istrative systems) to direct their school systems toward inter- 
national understanding and away from the inculcation of national 
prejudice. This has not been c^ne to this day. Pohaps it is un- 
possible, but I don*t see how one can be sure imtil it is tried. 

The fourth recommendation was that UNESCO should bestir it- 
self to promote international exchange of students and teachers. I 
bel»ve that this proposal has been carried into effect. 

The final suggestion was that UNESCO commit itself to ""a 
world-wide program to lift the status** of teachers and **to pro- 
taott their intellectual, material, social, and civic interests and 
liiJits.** Tliat recommendation was prophetic. How tiie proposal 
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to deal with the status of teachers was implemented is a long and 
com|^xst(»y<-enou^ to require separate treatment (Chapter IX). 

Beisonalities 

Before turning from the preceding survey of the working com- 
mittees to an evaluation and summary of the Endicott Conference 
as a whole, a few >entaic^ should be inserted about some of the 
personalities who participated. Ralfdi Morley, the chief delegate 
from En^and and Wales, was not only a highly succc^ul leader of 
his professional organization but also an elected Laborite Member 
of F^iliam^t. Another British delegate, a former preddent of the 
National Union of Teadiers of England and WalK, G.C.T. Giles, 
was a member of ths Communist Party in England. Nearly all of 
the participants from Europe had been mistreated during the war. 
ISms. Vetterova-Pastmokova, one of the two Czech participants, 
had during the war u%d her home as a counselling center for 
youth. For this she was arrested, shipped to a concentration camp 
in Poland, and tattooed on her forearm as Prisoner No. 42798. The 
two participants from Norway had led then- fellow-teachers in a 
nationwide resistance to the attempted brutal Nazification of the 
Norwe^an schools. Professor T.C. Chang had, with his colleagues 
and students in the National Central University of Nanking, been 
dri^n out by the im^ding Japanese armies as Chungking 
where, despite great practical difficulties, they re-established theu* 
university for the rest of the war's long duration. Gerald Hippolite 
of Haiti had been active in the struggle against corrupt government. 
Another young Latin American revolutionaiy, Carios Montana 
l^za of Bdivia, had b^n with those who successfully toppled the 
government of his country. 

In my subsequent work with WOTP I have seen many of the 
Endicott participants again. Leaving aside the NEA delegation and 
other Americans, I count nineteen of the Endicott participants 
whom I have seen on at least one other occasion ^ce 1946, either 
in their own countries, or on the occasion of a further visit by 
them in the United States, or at international conferences. 

Evihution 

It seems accurate to me in evaluating £ndicott to claim siiccess. 
After all, it did undoubtedly lay the concepttial and organizational 
basis for the most nearly imiversal teachers* organization in the 
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histoiy of education, m oiganizatioR wtiicli was to accom{^ 
even more in tiie future. There arc, however, some negative ele- 
ments in the evaluation. 

For one thing, the fact that the fdace of the meeting, "The 
Home^ead" was owned by the International Bu^ess Maclnnes 
Cbrporation and that IBM contributed to other Conference ex- 
penses including maintenance and the use of the translating equip- 
ment, was made into a serious handicap by those who did not want 
the new c^^anization to succeed. In that first summer after the war, 
relatively quiet self-omtained conference facflities for a full two- 
week meedng of tli^ size required were hard to find. Nowadays 
many such places exist but most of th^ have been built ^ce 
1^. Furthermore, we had no fUnds to pay the going rate for 
sudi facilities. The partldpants from most of post-war Europe and 
many ofiier parts of the worid had to travd under currency restric- 
tions which made it qiute impossible for them to pay their own 
' expenses. 

Communist Party meml^ were functioning in varying degrees 
of strength within most of the teachers? or^nizations of Europe- 
and to a lesser extent, of Latin America and Asia. The Russians, 
however, stayed away from Endicott just as they stayed away 
from London and UNESCO. We had the name and address in 
Bloscow of the All Soviet IMon of Educational Workers. Th^r 
received an invitation to the Conference at the same time as the 
other participants. The response, after a long delay, came throusJi 
Us. A. Groroov in the Soviet Embas^ in Washhigton. It was a 
request for more mformation. Accordingly I walked the half 
block down Sixteeith Street from my office to the Soviet Em- 
bassy. Mr. Gromov asked a few questions about the Conference but 
mainly about the NEA-how many members, how is it organized, 
and other routine questions. He then asked me the name of the 
NEA President. I explained that the NEA President was elected 
for a one-year term by each successive Delegate Assembly in early 
July, and that the current President was Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, 
tiien the Superintendent of Public Instruction for &e State of 
Washington. His next question astounded me: "Is this lady a Dem- 
ocrat or a Republican?" I told him th^ for most NEA Presidents 
I would not be likely to know the political affiliation but that, 
^ce Mrs. Wanamaker happened to be an d^ted State office, 
I could teU him y/hat party she belonged to. He solemnly wrote 
it down. He said he would send all the information to Moscow and 
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wDuId infonn rac when he received a response for me. I never 
ittard from him again. 

Some months later X went to the Soviet Embassy again to ask 
whether the re|»resentatives of &e Sovist teachersl* organization 
would be coming to EndicotL Tliis time I saw another offtctal, Mr. 
A.E. Ermolaev, who said I should have written to V.OXJS., the 
Soviet organization which was charged, he said, ^th responsibility 
for unofficial contacts between Soviet citizens and foreign groups. 
We had in fact already written to V.O.K.S. and had received no 
answer. I pointed out that in any case we wanted a representative 
of th^ teadier^oi^anizalion. But no one came, nor did any letter. 

The American Teachers Federation, AFL-CXO, conducted a 
drumfire of hostfle propaganda against the new effort to form a 
woxld or^uiization fcr teachers, and dispatched a representative to 
Europe to urge the teachers* organizations tiiere not to cooperate 
with WOTP, which their repr^entative de^bed in some countries 
as a tool of American capitalism and in other countries as a part of 
a communist plot. 

There was no truth to the charge that IBM or any other business 
intei^had any ve^ed interest in the Conference or its conclusions. 
IBM personnel were careful not even to enter the meeting room. 
Pediaps the most credible witness on this particular point is Ralph 
Modey, head of the Engii^ defection. He said: 

**I have not seen the slightest indication at this con- 
femsce that big bti^ess is exercising, or attempting to 
exercise, any influence on the delegates or the conclu- 
sions arrived at by them. The discussions have been 
perfectly free and unfettered." 

FqHow-up 

In order to implement the Conference decisions and to conduct 
other busii^ss untfl the Constitution was ratified and the first 
Delegate Assemldy of WOTP would meet (presumably in the 
fummer of 1947), the Conference elected a Preparatory Commis- 
si! consisting of: 

Thyra Andren (Norway Hementaiy Teachers) 
Lull Alvarez Barrett (Mexican Teachers Syndicate) 
Ralph Moriey (National Union of Teachers of England and 
Wales) 
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F. L Schia^e (National Education As^iation of the United 
States) 

Heniy L. Smith (World Federation of Education Associations) 

the ftepaiatory Commission asked roe to serve as its (Seneral Sec- 
retary and (with the approval of Secretary Givens and other NEA 
officers present) I agreed to do so. 

There was time at Endicott aiso for discussion of items not on 
the offidal agenda. Among these topics, some of whidi have since 
reached <x approach fruition, were: 

1 . A survey of the status of the teaching profession 

2. An international asde of ethics for teachers 

3. A Teachers Charter 

4. An international language 

5. An international univerdty 

Each of us at Endicott remembered a different aspect or trend 
or moment at the Conference. For me, instances of the efficiency 
and unity of purpose in tiie Conference were most gratifybig. As 
I said in a Columbia Broadcasting System broadcast shortly after 
the Conference adjoimied: 

**Ju$t a week ago the members of an international con- 
ference were packing up to leave Endicott, New York. I 
feel suit you did not see many newspaper headlines 
about this confex^ce. In these days, conflict and delay 
feature the news from most international meetings. The 
delegates to the World Conference of the Teaching Pro- 
fession at Endicott, however, could look back over two 
woik-^acked weeks of cooperative effort with solid 
satisfaction. For ^tever may happen at other inter- 
national meethigs, the teachers at Endicott completed a 
very heavy program of work, finished it on thse, reached 
unanimous agreements, and went their several ways 
knowing and trusthig each other better than when they 
met. And that, unfortimatdy, does not happen at all 
intanatk>nal gatherings." 

A few months later, when I had had time to evaluate and reflect 
I wrote to s friend, **Tfae activities started at Endicott in 1946 will 
cany into the future and to the furthest ends of the earth. They 
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wil! affect constructively tlie cducatioa and the life of people 
whom we shall nem see.*' 

That, needless to say, is a subjective opinion. But it was rein- 
forced by the testimony of other partidpants. Here are two: 

The New Y(»k Times (September 1, 1946) **. . . the 
principles ^<^ed here (in EnditKJtt) may have a signifi- 
cant influence on the teaching profession throughout 
thewodd.** 

Fhi Delta Kixppm (October 1946) "True, this conference 
lepresQite but fiie beginning and its effectiveness will be 
determined by the extent of its program throughout 
the woiid. That such a beginning has been made and 
that such hope for tiie future of tiie organization pre- 
vails is in itself significant." 

A Washington Post editorial observed that **eveiyone talks about 
education as the key to peace; but it has remained for some of the 
teasers of the wodd to do somediing constructive about it.** The 
jf^st editorial continued, "It was a sen» of their own higji respon- 
sibility whi^ brought these teachers toother ... one of the most 
hopeful auguries in a troubled woiid.** A slmiiar editorial In the 
New York Herald TrWune referred to the Conference as "refresh- 
in^y harmonious.** The Herald Tribune said that (ireful prelimi- 
naiy worie by the Na^nal Education Association and ti» con- 
genial setting at Endicott had contributed to the success, but that 
the decisive factor was the conviction of the delegates that educa- 
tion is an international fellowship. International agencks had 
operated for years at the higher academic levels. The new organiza- 
tion was primarily an attempt to mobilize teadiers in the primary 
and lecondaiy schools, where the great mass of boys and glris 
are tau^t. 
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8 WOTPlEndicott to Malta 



Pfeparatory CommissUm - Excuses and "reasons to the 
contrary" - The great enigma - ScottWi support in a 
crisis - Gtasgow, 1947 - Executive Comntittee activity - 
The outlook ^ter Glasgow - Western Europe - The 
Cormmmist bloc * Asia - Middle East and Africa • The 
Americas ' London and Oie search for unity, 1948 - 
Berne, 1949 - Ottawa, 1950 - Malta. 1951. 



The Endicott Conference ended in a solemn ceremony of 
Constitution-signing and with a li|^t-hearted (but mistaiken) 
assurance that the most difficult tasks had alxeady been achieved. 

Piepantory Conunisslon 

The PrepaFStosy Commisdon met several times even whHe the 
last events of the Endicott Conference were continuing. The 
D>mmission decided to make spec^ efforts to secure national 
members fh>m the teadiexs* orpniza^ons of the Soviet Union, 
France, and Argentina. It was also decided to try to enlist as an 
interoadonal member the tea^rs* section of the World Federar 
tion of Trade IMions which was compost of the teacfaen in the 
Communist countries. 

Two months after the Endicott adjournment I was able to put 
in the mail a fomnal invitation to join, ten copies of the draft 
CiHistitution, and the Document on Transitional Arrangements. 
These were sent to all the Associations invited to Endicott, 
whether or not they had been able to send repicscntatives, 
Thiou^ the good offices of the Fan American Unioit, the Consti- 
tution was supplied in Spanish and Portuguese. In X>ecember, 
1946, the flnt Preparatory Commission Newsletter was published 
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in En^ish and Spanish. In Febmaiy 1947, the Ml test of the 
Endicott Pivceed^i^, a booklet of 1 11 pages, was distributed. In 
&e March 1947, Newsletter, a bibliography of 41 publi^d 
aitides about WOTP was dbtributdi and in Ai^^ust the bibtio- 
grai^y was extends! by twenty additional entries. 

The Preparatory Commission directed me to make contacts 
wi& UNESCO and the United Nations to the end that these 
oxi^nizations would confer official consultative status on WOTP as 
soon as it vm formally established. These instructions were 
successfully earned out in Paris in De^mber 1946 and at Lake 
Success, the temporafy United Nations headquarters, in February 
1947. 

In December 1946, while UNESCO was holding its first 
n^eting in Paris I took advantage of the presencx there of teachers 
in several of the nations^ delegations to call an infoimal meetii^ at 
my office m UNESCO headquarter. Repre^ntatives of 12 
naticn.^ and three international education associations met to 
discuss, ^ong other matters, the UNESCO proposal for the 
drafting of an international *T^chers Charter "-a sort of 
combined bill of rights and code of ethics for teachers everywhere. 
We all agreed to support the drafting of such a document. The 
UNESCO Teadiers Charter actually was completed and adopted 
in 1966-a gestation period of IS years, not a world's record, even 
for deliberate speed. 

The need for a woiid organization of teachers was clearly 
demonstrated by the inability of any organization competent and 
empowered to speak up for all teachers in the councils. of 
UNESCO or the United Nations. 

By early May 1947, the required ten national members had 
fonnally adopted the WOTP Constiti^tiun. For the record, these 
were the first IS WOTP members and the dates of their 
ratification: 



Polish Teachers Union November 1 6, 1 946 

National Education Association 

erf the United States November 28, 1 946 

Greek Secondary Teachers Association December 15,1 946 
Greek Elementary Teachers Association January 1 , 1 947 
Swiss Association of Secondary Teachers Blarch 15,1 947 
Canadian Tea^rs Federation March 21,1 947 

Educational Institute of Scotland April 2, 1947 
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Czedic»Iovak Teachers Coimd! 
Luxesnboufs Teacheis Union 
C3iuiese National Assodation for the 



April S, 1947 
May 1. 1947 



Study of Education 
Hatiosal CMd Education Assodation 



May 3. 1947 



of China 

National Association of Teadiers of 



May 4, 1947 



BoUvia 

Confederation of Teacheis of Oudad 



May 8. 1947 



TruiiUo (Dominican Republic) 
Association of Teachers of Obao, 



May 8. 1947 



(Dominican Republic) 
Ulster Teachers Union 



May 8, 1947 
June 1, 1947. 



Exoxies and **Ttuom to the contnuy" 

This father poor showhig gave me cause for. concern but not for 
66spik, There were various reasons for the delays. In Switzerland, 
fof example, there was ditiHudon about tiie effecthr^iess of inter- 
naticmal organizations as an instrument of peace. Ratification 
proc^ures took time whidi overworiced officials could not easify 
$p$ie, Internaticmal mail service to many parts of the woiid was 
slow and, when lecdved, tiie ten copies of the WOTP draft 
documents normally had to be drculated to ti» national executive 
committee numbers. It was sometimes neixssary to wait ^ 
months to a year for a seheduted meeting of some representative 
national body to act on tiie prop{»aL With few exceptions tiie 
Endicott delegate themseW» did aU that could be reasonably 
exp^ted of tisem, but tiie basic idea of WOTP had more impact 
on them tiian it did on the other officers of their organizations 
had not Aared tiie experience of Eadkott 
Political upheavals in smae countries blocked or reveiwd tiie 
dedsksn of tiie teachen onpnizatkm to join WOTP. The teachers 
of the Dominican Republic notified us of tiieir a»»ptance in May. 
Hie dictetor Ra&el TrufUlo abc^ished teachers w g aniza tions in 
that little country and after less than two months in membership, 
the notices of ratification were ^Hmteimanded and letters from 
audad Tru{01o wpoke of **terrible conditions** and c^ioem for tiie 
future. 

In Chhti, v/here a tong and bloody revohstion was taking place, 
tiie two odghud national teachers oiganizations joined W(yrP in 
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May 1947. llwy were abte, by naming local exchange students in 
the area, to arrange a ikleption to tite WOTP General Assemblies 
of 1947 and 194S. In 1949, the People's Republic of China was 
proclaimed and yffc could secure no further information about the 
teachers* organizations or their delegates. Relations between 
Chinese teachers and WOTP came to an abrupt end until, in 19S2, 
th^ were r»^tablished with the Chinese orpnizations of the 
Republic of China in the Province of Taiwan. 

In £1 Salvador, following national disturbance we were 
informed that the teachers* organization had "suffered a collapse.** 

In Chile and Peru the Endicott delegates reporti that the 
teachers* organizations were at that time concerned solely with 
tluir own national problems. 

The need for mon. it . year's time to confer the proposal 
was often ghren as a reason for delayed action. The Icelanders 
reported that they could not act before the spring of 1948, but 
«^en that time came they did affdiate and sent delegates to the 
August, 1948, meethig of WOTP and to many subsequent 
meetinis. Hie Iraq teachers asked for more time and did not join 
WOTP until 1965. The Swedish teadiers informed me that they 
were engaged in a reorganization and implied that they might 
consider WOTP after that process was completed. The Netheriands 
Secondary Teadiers who had sent their own President to Endicott 
voted, in effect, to reject his report and to remain in their small 
European-centered international association limited to secondary 
teachers only. 

The National Union of Teachers of En^and and Wales (NUT) 
constituted a very serious problem for us. The NUT was a large, 
well-established, influential organization with a good record of 
intemationd cooperation. It had sent to Endicott a large delega- 
tion, led by the current Pr^ent, Ralph Moriey, M.P. Mr. Morley 
feived as Chaiimau of two of the most im{K)rtant Endicott Confer- 
ence Committer and had been elected a member of the Prepara- 
tory Commission. He said during the Endicott Conference that he 
penooally favored WOTP and **unless I see reasons to the con- 
trary, which are not now evident, I shall ur^ the British teachers 
to join.** 

Unfortunately, Mr. Morley soon encountered some **reasons to 
the contrary.** Eaily in 1947 he wrote me two long letters about 
them. 
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Some NUT leaders believed that the NEA was controlled by big 
busing Anyone who knew of the fiequent confrontations 
between the NEA on the one hand and the United Stat^ Chamber 
of Commerce and the National Association of Manufacturers on 
the other hand, would find this belkf by NUT leaders ridiculous. 
TMs charge was nevertheless being reiterated by the Communist 
pxess in Europe and by the American Federation of Teachers. A 
group of NUT leaders believed this change even though their own 
elected Pre^dent, who had been at Endicott to see for himself, 
denied it 

In November 1946, 1 stopped in England on my way to Paris to 
deliver the Soibonne lecture on UNESCO. On the evening of 
November IS I had dinner in London with the Endicott delegates 
from the NUT, plus tiie Preddent-elect and the Secretaxy-elect, 
both of whom would take office at the next Easte^week General 
Conference of NUT. Their report was not encouraging. The NUT 
Executive was divided on whether the Soviet-sponsored World 
Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) should be hrvitcd to partici- 
pate in any way in WOTP. The majority of the NUT Executive 
would oppose affiliation vwth WOTP if the Communist-sponsored 
international o^anization were invited to join also. The remainder 
^uld oppose an orpnization whidi would exclude Communist 
teachers. I remonstrated that this controversial group had been 
invited at the insistence of the Preparatory Commission of which 
Mr. Moriey was a member. I myself had no great desire to invite 
the Russians, for I felt sure that they would i^ore or reject the 
invitation just as they had already ignored the invitation to 
Endicott 

I added with some indignation that since NUT had sent a 
Communist delegate to Endicott I did not see why they should 
oppose WOTP affiliation because it might involve Communist • 
attendance. 

The NUT General Secretary, Sir Frederick Mander. the follow- 
ing morning reiterated all the objections that had been raised at 
dinner, adding as still one more item of pressure that whatever the 
NUT decided would undoubtedly be followed by the Scottish 
Education Institute and the Ulster Teachers Union. 

I said that it was irrational to accuse the NEA of being 
Cdmmunist-hifiltrated and at the same time to accuse the Associa- 
tion of being a "tool of American capitalism.** Furthermore, I 
reminded him that tiie NEA had never elected a Communist 
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Pn»ldent as the NUT had done, or sent a Communist as a spokes- 
person to international n^tings as the NUT had doiit at Endicott, 
or elected Communist Party members to its Executive Committee. 

The ocmver^tion was growing quite wann at this point and it is 
psobahly just as that morning tea and Ralph Motley arrived 
simultaneously to interrupt our discusaon. A few minutes later 
Mr. Moiiey told me not to worry, that l^tUT approval of WOTP 
would probably occur "soon" and without great difficulty. Thus 
^couraged by the NUT President, we all proceeded to the NUT 
Executive Meeting. In the light of what President Morley had just 
said to me, I spoke in general terms of profe^onal unity and 
international understanding. The Executive listened politely, 
shouted *1tear, hear** occasionally and applauded. After my 
remarks they turned to tiieir regular agenda and I departed. 

The NUT General Conference met at Easter in 1947 but it 
decided (contrary to President Morley*s prediction) only "to 
develop existing international organizations "—an extremely 
ambiguoiQ directive. 

The Draft Constitution of WOTP was not approved by the 
important teadiers* organizations of A^entina, Belgium, France, 
and Russia. None of these organizations had a representative at 
Endicott The Belgians sent a m^sage of good will. The French 
teadiers agreed to send a delate but at the last minute (sbled an 
unexplained change in plans. The Ari^tine Teachers Organiza- 
tion had apparently disappeared when Colonel Peron took power 
after a military revolution in 1943. 

I have already related my failui^ to reach the French teadiers in 
any useful manner. Mt Morley vidted Paris for the same purpose 
and with equivalent results. 



Ibe great oi^gma 

As for the Russians, they remained the **riddle wrapped in a 
n^itery inside aa enigma,*' as described by Winston ChurdiilL At 
t!us UNESOO Omstituticmal Conferen^ m London, in November, 
1946, when I perceived that the Soviet Union would not send a 
delegation, I reluctant^ wrote: "With the Soviet Union partidpat- 
hif, UNESCO might well become a bridge; without it, UNESCO 
may becmse a wall** I began in 1947 to feel the same difficulty in 
r^irdtoWOTP. 
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In March 1946, speaking in New York City before the American 
Assodation of School Administrators, I warned that the idealism 
of the American educator ^ou!d not blind us to ament realities. I 
recalled that between the worid wars while American schools were 
teaching peace, the sdbocds of other countries h^ b^ teadiing 
just the opposite. **Our eyes were fixed upon the stars and we did 
not see the stumbling blodcs at our feet'* We should now, I said, 
temper idealism with a realistic appraisal of the direction in 
vM^ world events were then moving. Incidentally, on that same 
day Winston Churchill, pairing at Fulton, Ma, called urgently 
for AngJo-Ameri<an cooperation, and warned a "haggard world" 
that *'from Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in the Adriatic an iron 
curtain has descended.** 

In July 1946, a **World Educational Conference" was 
assembled in Paris under somewhat obscure auspi(%$. The NEA, 
nevertheless, sent an observer who d^cribed the spirit of thb 
meeting as "left wing, pro-Ru^an, and pre-war communist." 
Nevertheless, the Ru^an teachers boycotted the Paris meeting 
just as they had recently boycotted UNESCO and would soon 
boycott Endicott It was a bad time to seek Russian cooperation 
in almost anything. As the United Nations Seoetary-General 
Trygve lie wrote in hfe memoirs, "the deava^ between East and 
West appeared in 1946 and became a permanent feature of the 
international landscape in the course of 1947.** 

There were other obstacles, some small and some lar^, along 
the foad to unity among the v^d*s teachers. Perha^ the most 
important of these was the custom &rou£^out alnu^t aB of 
Europe to k^p the elementary and secondary teachers separate. 
Scotland and the German state of Bavaria provided the only 
important exceptions to this lon&established schism. This separ*- 
tion was directly counter to the basic educational policy of ahnost 
an &e sest of the world, including the large national teachers' 
osgardzations of the United States, Canada, Japan, Indoneda, the 
Philippines, Aus^^,and many others. 

The two international organizations in Europe were commonly 
known by their acronyms: IFTA (elementary school teachers) and 
FIPESO (secondary). They were not prepared to clo% up shop 
and allow their national members to join WOTP. Neither of them 
had any serious chance of becoming signiflcant world organiza- 
tkms. \l^thin their limitations of geographic scope and educational 
level, however, they were performing a useftd service. Their sugges- 
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tion for achieving world unity was that the United States, Canada, 
and Australia, for example, should split their members into 
efementary and se^ndaiy groups, each to affiliate with its appro- 
priate hitemational body, IFTA or FIPESO as the case might be. 
Leaders of IFTA and FIPESO had played heroic parts in resistance 
to the spedal oppresdon whidi the Nazi invaders had inflicted on 
teachers. These common memories produced a further momentum 
to tile onward movement of these organizations. 

In short, if WOT? were to include most of the European 
teachers it would be necessary somehow to continue IFTA and 
FIPESO within the same frameworic To do this the Constitution 
written at Endlcott would have to be exten^ely modified. All 
^ did not become dear in one flash of in^^t. It was a con- 
dusion reached tentati>%ly and over a pericKi of years. Meanwhile 
WOTP itsdf must continue to serve ite purposes and to gain in 
areas other than £urope,-and to whatever limited degree was 
pestle within Europe also. Thus we approached the 1947 
meeting in Glasgow. 

In 1947 the separate meetmgs of IFTA and FIPESO were also 
held in Scotland, in Edinbuigh and in the week immediately pre- 
ying the WOTP meeting in Glasgow. In spite of Sir Frederick 
Mander's prediction, the Scots had not copied the English arm's 
length policy toward WOTP. Rather, the Scottish Education 
Institute and its officials joined WOTP, invited it to meet in 
Glasgow, and put forth great effort to make the meeting success- 
ful 



Scottish support in a crisis 

But first everybody vi^as invited to meet informally at 
Edinburi^ on the day which mtervened between the closing 
sessions of IFTA-FIPESO and the opening session in Glasgow of 
WOTP, I have seldom attended a more frustrating session. IFTA 
had already voted by a comfortable margin not even to send an 
observer, to the Glasgow meeting of WOTP. It had been formally 
moved that "IFTA does not wish to affiliate with WOTP." The 
Scottish delegation offered an amendment to add the words "for 
the present** to the motion. The amendment was defeated 26-19 
and the motion without the amendment was carried 41-4. Then, 
just to dindi the nail, it was voted (24-7) that "during the coming 
year &e« shall be no cooperation between IFTA and WOTP." 
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The spokwperson for IFTA, Louis Dumas of France, folded his 
aims in Napolenic fashion, glaxed at the WOTP delegates, and said, 
**I have nottiiag to discus nothing to say.'* And, of course, with 
the motions having been enacted as just described, he was reaUy 
Obliged to be silent Enforced ^ence, I have discovered, is a pain- 
ful f^tndnt for me or any otiter te^er, ai^ c^ciaBy for a 
French teacher. But M. Dumas bore it bravely. 

Thus repuls^ we preceded to Glasgow. WOTP could rely on 
only one teachers' organization in aH of Europe at that time. That 
was the Educational Institute of Scotland. Miss Margaret Pringle of 
0S had pxesided over the committ^ in Endicott to draft the 
WOTP Constitution. When we <^e to decide where in Europe to 
hold the 1947 Iklegate Assembly only one country, Scotland, 
offered to serve as host Miss Pringle and the General Secretary of 
HS, Alexander Belford, made all arrangements. 

When, in 1969, the EIS took the unusual step of conferring on 
me the degiee of Fellow of the Institute (I believe only three or 
four £1S Fellowships have b^ awarded outdde of the United 
KingdonOi I took great plea^ue in acknowledging to the degree- 
granting Convocation that fiie progress and peihaps Ae existence 
of WOTP was due to EIS. "If the enthusiasm of the United States 
teachers was the rodcet that moved WOTP off the launching pad, 
it was the goodwill and persistence of the EIS that put it into 
orbit." 

CHaifow, 1947 

Ths Glasgow Conference in itself was long on constitutional 
debate and short on action. It could hardly have been otherwise. 
Only seven national members were represented by delegations. 
The National Union of Teachers of En^d and Wales sent only 
observers who proposed many constitutional amendments. These 
diangei were minor in character. usuaDy more to daiify than to 
modify. It was also agreed that the 1949 annual Deki^te meeting 
sfaouM be a constitutional assembly to review experience to date 
and to amend ^e Constitution if necessaiy without the formality 
of a ninety-day notice. 

The Assembly agreed to give aS-out support to the United 
Nations International Children's Emeii^ncy Fund, and to work 
dosely with UNESCO in educational relief and reconstruction. 
Five topics were selected for reports in the 1948 meetings and 
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res|>onslbility for ^^Hection of materials from members and the 
compQa^on of reports aligned to the national member (or in one 
case to tfie nationa! obseiver) from the countries indicated: 

International Language (Switzeiiand) 
Int^thange of Pupils and Teadiers (Scotland) 
Soda! Studies and Current Affairs (United States) 
Literacy Exten^on (China) 
Health Education (En^and) 

A meticulous budget of antidpated income and expense was 
prep^ed by a Conference Committee and adopt^ by the 
Ass^bly. It must be confessed, however, that as far as the income 
^e of the budget a}nc^med, generous measures of faith, 
hope, and charity were used. We had at the moment $858.50 in 
theTrrasury. 

The Nonunating Committee did an exceHent job. As the first 
President of WOTP, it proposed William F. Russell, Dean of 
Te.^en CoBege, Columbia Unsversitj^ with a distinguished career 
in international rdations; member of tiie OUna Education 
Commission in 1921-22, Chainnan of the NBA Delegation to the 
Woiid Federation of Education Assodations Conferences of 1925 
and 1927, ai^ a member of the NEA Committee on International 
Relations. I must confess that I was not enthusiastic; I felt sure 
that Dean Russell would consider leadership of such a small 
organization infia dig and that if he did a^ept he would not really 
iumierse himself in the actual work of the o:^3nization. I was in 
enor on both counts. He accepted the election promptly and his 
leadership for tiie next five years was biHliant, generoiu, and 
completdy devoted. 

Other Executive Committee members elected were: Margaret 
Fihi^ (Educational Institute of Scotland), K.T. Ma (a veteran of 
the EndScott meeting, Chahman of Nati^ial Child Education 
Aflodfttion of China), Kazimierz M^ (Polish Teachers Union, first 
oiginization to ntify ^ WOTP Constitution; member of the 
1^^ Delation at ^ 194^ Assembly of UNESCO where he 
ibly and 1^ dononslrated his direct concern for WOTP and 
Gooperatioa between it and UNESCX)) and Otto Miller (Canadian 
Teacheti Federation represoitative at Endi(»tt). 

Altiimil^ two Executive Committee member as well as the new 
Freddent, Dr. RiukS, were tbient &om Glaigow, the rest of us 
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hsUd a follow-up m^tin^ and m^e some dedsions which were 
later submitted to the absent membets by mail I was appointed 
Secretary-General. The invitations to join WOTP were to be 
re-issued. A newsktter was to be is^ied from time to time. An 
effort would be made to arrange a teachers* organization meeting 
during the November 1947, Genera! Conference of UNESCO in 
lifexico Gty. 

Thus at the end of the Glasgow meeting we had a fairly hopeful 
titostioQ for educational cooperation. We had an education- 
consdous United Nations and we had UNESCO. Public Law 584, 
79th Cong!«ss (more commonly known as the Fulbri^t Act) had 
been enacted in 1946 and was in the first stages of its operation. 
After I wrote, in September 1946, tiie first drcular letter on the 
subject to school superintendents in the United States, the An^o- 
American teacher«xchange program was re-estabUshed on a small 
soile. Pit^iects for the expansion of the^ international teacher 
exchanges were encouraging. And we had WOTP, shaky in its 
support but determined in its purposes. 

Unfortunately the international political climate was flawed by 
the Soviet refusal to join its wartime allies in building the peace. 
pTKident Truman described this Kremlin jwlicy as "one of the 
greatest disappointments of our time." The Iron Curtain had 
Ascended, the CoU War was a familiar phrase, and the Soviet 
l^ion had refused to i^idpate hi both the Marshall Plan for 
European rehabilitation and in the Baruch proposals in the United 
Nations for immediate, complete, and mutual atomic disarma- 
ment 

These political difficdties did not, in themselves, prevent a 
considerable growth toward httemational teacher unity. The 
greatest obstade remained the traditional European distinction 
between the elementary and secondary- levels of education and the 
consequent chasm which, however politely hidden from view, 
separated the elementary and secondary school teachers. Some 
way had to be found to bridge that abyss, and we began to seek a 
way to build that bridge immediately after the Glasgow con- 
ference. It was to take us aU of five years to construct it. 

Executive Committee activity 

WOTP President William F. Russell was 57 years of age when he 
was elected to that office in Glasgow. He had been for 20 years 
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the Dean of Teacheis College, Cohusbia Unsverdty. His entire life 
had e(juipped him for SeadeisUp in international education. The 
Coltese had recently employed an Assistant Dean to enable Dr. 
RusseH to devote more time, eneigy, and travel (at his own ex- 
pense) to the cause of unity among teadieis. Under his Pre^ency, 
tiie Executive Committee of WOTP held 22 meetings in five years. 

Mudi WOTP bu^e» was transacted incident to the travds of 
the Executive. For example, in 1951-52, Dr. Russell visited the 
Gen»al Conferences of the NUT, tiie EIS, the Ulster Teachers 
Union, and the Irish National Teachers Organization. Another 
member of the Executive Committee attended an intematicmal 
meeting of Catholic teachers in Rome. Another member repre- 
sented WOTP in Italy and Holland. Still another became a member 
of the Indian cultural delegation to mainland China and a repre- 
sentative to the U^^SCO Conference in Bangkok. My own 
itineraiy induded contact with teadiers in Austria, Denmaxlc, 
Egypt, France, Germany, and Iceland. 

In die case of the G^an teachers, fairly extensive effort were 
made. In August 1949, 1 was invited by tiie United States Occu- 
pation Forces to serve as a consultant on educational policies. 
Whik doing so I met with German educators in several dties in the 
Am^ican zone. A se^nd visit to Germany was made under the 
same auspices in September 1951, and I have returned to 
Germany on seven evasions since then. 

The European ofHce of WOTP was located in Edinburgh under 
the direction of Afexander Belford from 1947 until his untimely 
death in 1952. The headquarters office ym in Wa^gton where I 
was allowed by the NBA to spend as much overtime as I wished on 
WOTP work. Beginnbig in 1950, the organization also had one 
paid employee, Miss Beiyl Parke, who worked with great dili^nce 
and sacrifice until she resigned in 19S8. Miss Parke*s earlier ex- 
perience as a langua^ teacher and as a staff memt^r of the 
Institute of International Education was invaluable to WOTP. 

Tlie outlook after Oaiigow 

After Gla^w, the development of WOTP in various parts of 
the woiid may be ^munarized as follows: 

Western Europe 

In 194$ the National Union of Teadiers of England and Wales 
became a member, and the 1948 General Conference was held in 
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London. Tbs fact that the NUT indud^ both primaiy and 
secondary teachers facilitated the proc^ of affiliation. The 
Iceland and Malta Teachers Unions also Joined WOTP in 1948. the 
Association of Secondary School Teachers in Finland in 1949, the 
women teachers* oisanization of Norway and the Italian Federa- 
tion of Middle School Teadiers in 19S0. and the Irish National 
TeadttisOiBanizationCEire) in 1952. 

On the other side of the ledfsst, the important teachers oisaniza- 
ticms of France. Bel^um. Sweden. Denmark, and Germany 
remained, althou^ invited at least once a year, outside WOTP. 

The Conmninist Uoc 

Daniel Prescott. after two months in a UNESCO seminar in 
ftague in 1948. remaHc»i that even among teachers **thousht 
c^trd comes with extraordinary swiftness.** 

In Sviy, 1948. 1 received a letter from Professor I^oda. one of 
the two Czechoslovak delegates at Endicott and a staunch 
supporter of WOTP. After February (the date of the coup d'etat) 
he wrote. **condition8 have dtanfed in every way so that it is 
impos^le to expect that the teachers in new democraclM could 
cidlaborate with those , in the less progre^ve countries (in the 
political sense, of course). AU your endeavors along that line aie in 
vain. It would be good if you could come to this country to see 
for yourself the deep difference. . 

A few weeks later, in August 1948, 1 had another disheartening 
letter from Kaidmierz and Witold Wilkowski, Chainnen of the 
''Department of Collaboration Abroad.** Mr. Mai, whose otipniza- 
tion had been among the Ihst to ratify the WQTP Constiti^on, who 
had strongiy urged that UNESO) cooperate with WOTP, v«^o had 
been deeted to a teim cm the WOTP Executive, wrote that the 
Polish Teadiers Union now belonged to the Federation of Trade 
Vt^ont in Poland. This Federation, he continue, ''allows tbs 
Polish Teadiers Union to belong only to the World Federation of 
Trade Unions-Department of Education.** So Poland, too, was 
out of WOTP. 



It was in 1948 also that WOTP communication with QUna came 
to an end. Ihe Bamboo Curtain had faUen. 
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The AU-Burma Teachers Union became a member of WOTP hi 
1949 but the country was even then becoming inoeasinsly 
isolated. Within a year &e new membership was withdrawn and 
except for a few rare and unexpected appearand of observers at 
Delegate Assemblies, the Burmese teachers mi^t as well have been 
located on the moon for all the contact they had with other 
national organizations. 

The All-India Federation of Education Associations is a vast 
indioate assemblage of dozens of re^onal and specialized 
organizations. Its leadership dki pull itself together m 1949 long 
enou^ to request and accept national membership in WOTP. It 
contributed to WOTP a valued Executive Committee member 
and, an excellent ^^^Pre^dent. It later never had resources 
which would approximate its correct financial contribution. With 
some grumbling by meml^r organizations which pay tiieir full 
diwi, die AIFEA has remained a member of the world orpni- 
zation. On occasion a few of the Indian state organizations 
of teadiers have been briefly carried on the roll of the Soviet- 
contrdled international organization of teachers* unions. Grants- 
in-aid applied to the AIFEA by WOTP and by the National 
Education Association are as effecthre as a ^ngle raindrop in the 
widst of a Sahara of need. Some of the most able advisors from 
^ Western world have worked long and patiently to assist the 
Indians but they have produced few lasting results. 

In 1 950 the Philippine Public School Teachers Assodation and 
thu All-Ceylon Union of Teachers became WOTP members. The 
former has remained one of the piUais of the world's teachers* 
organization. The Ceylon organization is very smaU and is only 
one of a large number of teachers* organizations In Sri Lanka. At 
one tir^ there were over 20 national teachers* organizations 
competui^ for member^p in this one smaU island. Numerous 
visits to Ceylon were made by representativees of WOTP but no 
psopess was made towards an effecthre united profession or even 
cooperation. 

Is 19S1 WOTP enrolled two large and powerful monbers hi 
the Far East-the Korean Federation of Education Assodations 
and the Japan Teadiers Union. Both of these organizations, al« 
ttiough they differed considerably one from another, remahied 
soUd, solvent, well-adminUtcred, active members which con- 
tributed capable memben to the WOTP Executive and helped to 
shape the WOTP program as well as to execute parts of It. 
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Middle East and Afrks 



The teachcfs* oi^pnizations in Egypt and Turkey joined WOTP 
in 19S0 and 1951, tespectively. They were fofiowej by the Israel 
Teacheis Union in 19S2. 

Through the activities of &e Edinbuish office, the Nigeria 
Union of Teachers was affiliated to WOTP in 1948 and the 
Nationa! Teachers Association of libeiia joined in 1952. 



The Americas 

In no part of the wodd was WOTP less effective than in Latin 
America. BoUvia*$ teadiers' organization was represented at 
Endicott and h^ame affiliated in 1947. The Bra^ Education 
Association and the National Union of Teachers of Haiti, both 
also represented at Endicott, joined in 1948. The National Union 
ofTeachers of Ecuador joined in 19S0. 

The Syndicate of Teadsers in Mexico returned from signing the 
Endicott documents and within a year affiliated tiiemselves with 
the Soviet-siK)nsored international oi^^tnization, an arrangement 
whidi continues to th& day. 

In the other countri^ of Latin America, lack of political 
lability, the dose identification of teachers with national politics, 
and a clonic divisiven^ among teadiers kept the membership 
down. 

Even the few affiliations that did exist in this vast area left a 
good deal to be desired. Tr<s Brazil Education Assodation had 
practically no activities outdde of Rio de Janeiro. Rardy was it 
possible for ddegates from Latin America to attend a WOTP 
meeting unless someone else paid &eir travd expenses-and 
WOTP unfortunatdy was seldom able to do tisat 

Although the nipport of tiie National Education Association of 
the United States was constant and graeroim, the NBA tried to 
avoid smothering the new organization or allowing it to appear (as 
some i^fessed to fear) an instiiiment of American foreign policy. 

Throughout this period,-and down to the present day -the 
Canadian Teachers Federation never failed to offer steadfast 
suiqx>rt, and the Canadians were effective and generous hosts to 
WOTP in 1950. 
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London and ^ leiidt for unity, 1948 

The 1948 Assembly of WOTF met in London. The adherence of 
NUT was accompanied by a proviso that every effort should be 
made to unify IFTA, FIPESO and WOTP. Accordingly, 
immediately after the adjournment of the London meeting! went 
to Inteiiaken, Switzerland to meet with representative of IFTA 
and FIPESO. A^in, as at Edinbuii^, I encountered a rancorous 
hc^tility from people who, for differing reasons, were united in 
their desire that WOTP would not succeed. It was, in fact, difficult 
for me to gain acce^ to their meetings, even as a sincerely in- 
terested but silent and non-voting observer. I persevered, however, 
and with the help of some of the participants, especially the Scots, 
I was admitted to the meetings and, later, very cautiously, to a 
discussion of unity. In that discussion a suggestion emerged that a 
johit constitutional committ^ be established by the three organi- 
sations. No firm dedsion was made and the idea was left to soak 
in. In August, 1949, Dr. Rus^B travelled to Stockhohn where 
FIPESO and IFTA agreed to establish a joint committee with five 
members represen^g each of the three organizations. 

The Conunittec of Fifteen met tiiat November in Paris, again in 
April, 1950, and finally in November, 19S1. The negotiations were 
extremely difficult We had to have some agreement in order that 
WOTP could survive in Europe. On the other hand it seemed 
increasingly dear to me that the other two oiganizstions had little 
genuhie interest at that point in ac^ties beyond the boundaries 
of Europe. Over the decades they had developed the comfortable 
habit of mating in one Euro{Man country after another- 
sometimes in tht capital dty, sometimes in a vacation spot 
Between these meethigs there was no extei^ive activity. 

The Committee of Fifteen meetings were prolonged and diffi- 
cult Substantial compromise was necessary. Constant care was 
required because *a few members of the Committee of Fifteen 
did not wish the johit effort to succeed. 

In the end, however, we ^mipiled a report in the form of a 
Constitution which all fifteen members signed. Briefly, it was a 
merger of three organizations into an entity to be called the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teadiing Profession 
CWCOTP) hi which IFTA and FIPESO were to be constituent 
feikxatioiis. All national organizations currently in membership of 
any erne of the international organizations would automatically 
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become members of WCOTP. National organizations which 
fiuoSed only elementary school te^ers would become members 
of both WCSOTP and IFTA. National organizations which enroUed 
only secondary school teachers would become members of both 
WCOTP and FIPESO. National orpn^tions which included both 
etesM^ntary and secondary testers would have the option: (a) to 
join WCOTP directly without joininB either IFTA or FIPESO, or 
(b) to divide thdr membership between IFTA and FIPESO and 
thus bi^ong to all three organizations. 

There was more, much too much more. Suffice It to say that 
the new Constitution would be submitted to the thr^ Delegate 
Assemblies in the summer of 195 1 . If approved by aU of them, the 
WCOTP would berime operati/e Immediately upon the adjourn- 
ment of the three As»mb1i«s in Copenhagen in August 1952. 

The Committee of Fifteen included two numbers from the 
United States (Dr. Russell and myself), four from France, six from 
the United Kingdoiii, two from Switzerland, and one from 
Sweden. 

Beme, 1949 

Meanwhile the 1949 meeting of WOTP was held in Beme, 
Switzerland. It was a relatively small conference with resources 
limited lar^iy to the time and energy Dr. RusseH, WOTP Vice- 
President F. Sack who lived In Beme, Alexander Belford, and I 
could devote to it The principal theme was "Tenure, Salary, and 
Retirement Provisions for Teachers." A great deal of attention was 
ailso devoted to the next steps along the road to unity with IFTA 
and FIPESO. As at Glasgow and London in the preceding years, I 
was the sole member of the secretariat, responsible for meeting 
rooms, hotel »:comm<Kiations, tian^ort, documents, translation 
and interpretation, records both financial and managerial, minutes, 
and publications, as well as for the more lofty duties of proposing 
I»ogram and policy to the Executive Committee. 

In spite of all handioips I felt sure at Beme for the first time 
that WOTP would smvive. In 1965, after the Addis Ababa 
Assembly of WCOTP, my wife and I decided to return home via 
Beme -a sentimental journey -partly to see again Dr. Sack and 
his wife and partiy to revisit the city which we both remembered 
as the place where we became sure that WOTP would succeed. We 
stayed in the same room of the mac hotel as in 1949. We made 
our way to the room where the 1949 meeting had b^ held. We 
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were both startled to find that &e room was so smaB. In Addis 
Ababa in 1965 the participants from 85 national teachen* organi- 
zations and from 13 international oxganizations had filled all the 
places in the great Africa Hal! so that some delegates had to be 
assigned to the ba!a)ny. In Berne in 1949 the smaQ room just off 
the hotel lobby had been only partly HQed by representative of 
only 15 national oigani^tions (of which only 11 were WOTP 
members) and of only four international organizations. In total 
attoidance the meeting in Addis Ababa was more than tive tmm 
as larsB as that of the Berne meeting only 1 6 years earlier. 

Ottewa« 1950 

The 1950 meeting of WOTP was held in Ottawa, the first 
meeting since Endicott on the North American continent. The 
theme of the meeting was the Public Relations of the Teaching 
Frofe^on. 

Among other decisions, an international comparative study on 
teachers* salarie was authorized. When it appeared in print two 
years later that study, made for WOTP by Eugene Hammer, was 
the first monograph publication on this topia As far as I know, it 
^ still the only volume on its subject. 

The Ottawa conference debated great detail the early draft 
report of the Committee of Fifteen and reiterated the histructions 
that tiie WOTP Delegation to the Committee of Fifteen persevere 
in efforts to readi an acceptable solution. 

A novel feature of the Ottawa meeting was introduced by Dr. 
Russd! in the form of three pubtic lectures on: 

Practical Goals for an International Teachers Association, by 

William G. Carr 
Teachers behind the Iron Curtain, by George S. Counts 
Education in a Free Society, by William F. Russell 

Dr. Russell in a brilliant addr^ drew a parallel between 
epidemic disease (such as the Black Plague of the Fourteentii 
Osntury) and the insidious political "germs** which have in the 
past destroyed free sodeti^ and which continue to threaten free- 
dom today. 

Dr. Counts said that the purpose of education in the Soviet 
Union are to develop three loyalties: (1) to the motherland; (2) to 
Lenin's doctrine and tiie Communist Party; (3) to tiie person of 
Manhal Stalin. 
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As for niy speech, I proposed six practical ^or WOTP: 

1. To develop among young people the attitudes and under- 
standings that would help make war less likely 

2. To defend the fre^oiiis and ti0its of diildren and teadiers 
everywhere 

3. To develop a small efficient WOTP st^ to serve its member 
organizations 

4. To strengthoi teadiers* organizations and to help create such 
oiganizations in countiies where none exited 

5. To set before the woxid an example of unity in tbs teadiing 
profession 

6. To peifect the structure of the world organization 
Milta«1951 

The Fifth Delegate A^mbly of WOTP todk place in Valetta, 
in 195 1. By this time the woik of the Committee of Fifteen 
was ahnost finished and a fuial vote was taken on the acceptance 
of the new Constitution of WCOTP. The Conferenw theme -how 
national teachers* oxipnizations should help tiieir members to 
become better teachers^was vigorously and helpfully discussed, 
but the imminence of the "merger** made the constitutional 
questions of unusual concern. Almost everyone there was dis- 
satisfied with one or more aspects of the new Constitution. My 
good Mend and colleague, George Croskeiy, Secretary of the 
Canadian Teadiers Federation, spoke not only for Canada but also 
for many other delegates in saying that he was opposed to a 
Confederation, but he wanted an hi0uential one. No organization 
was fiilly satisfied with the draft. It would mean less money for a 
greatly expanded program. IFTA and FIPESO would mahitain 
feeir identity unchanged while WOTP would have to be iei; rmed 
as WCOTP, and national associations that did not accept or desire 
the dividon between dementaiy and secondary teadiers would be 
fleeted to the discusdon of general issues. The delegations lined 
up about as follows: 

To adopt the WCOTP Constitution: the national WOTP mem- 
bers in Scotland, India, Uitited States, En0aad and Wales, Ulster, 
Switzerland, Philippines, Norway. 

Not to adopt: Canada, Malta, Ceylon, Iceland. 

Not ^>eaking in this part of the discussion: Haiti, Japan. 

Towards the end of the discussicm, which extended over most 
of two days, George Croskery paid me a great personal com]^ 
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ment and simultaneously put me on the spot. He said, h mh- 
stance, that he wanted to hear the personal views of the Secie- 
tary<kneraL This was a difficult question for me because I fully 
shared many of the doubts that he and others had already ex- 
inessed. i also felt sure that if I oppo%d the measure other vot<» 
would swing to the opposition. I replied that the Confederation 
was the only route by which we could in the foreseeable future 
obtain the cooperation of most of the important teachers* oigani- 
zatsons of Europe. These organizations coiild have joined WOTP in 
1946 or 1947 if they had not heeded a great deal of bad advice. 
Circumstances have to t>e faced as they exist, not as the way we 
wish Aey might have been. If WOTP now rejected the WCOTP 
draft Constitution, the entire responsibility for continued disimity 
would be placed, however unjustly, on WOTP. Every speaker 
recognized the defects in WCOTP but there are times when the 
spirit of the law is more important tiian the text of the law. This 
was one of those occasions. On balance, I believed the WCOTP 
Constitution should be approved. 
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9 WCOTP: 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956 



Copenhagen, 1952-Org<mization meeting - Schedbile of 
nutfor meetings, 1953-1972; Oxford, 1953-As50ciate 
members • Spanish observers • Dues and voting • Home 
and school - Return via Seoul Oslo, 19S4~Mucation of 
teachers - A World organization - Futwe meetings; 
Istanbul, IQSS-I^scal problems - Communist teachers* 
organisations - Status of teachers, a contimdng concern - 
Regiontd surveys - Teachm Charter-Disseminating the 
Recommendation MatOa, 19S6-'Community schools - 
Summary of AID observations - The Qaibbean - 
antral America-Aid in Asia-Along the viay 



My final words to the last session of WOTP in Copenhagen on 
July 31. 1952 were entitled, "Looking Forward." I wanted to 
stress that during t!» past seven years in the work of WOTP we had 
written a page of educational history. The page bore many blots, 
errors, and corrections. Tomorrow, I said, we shaU be given a dean 
new page. In the writing of this new page we should take advan- 
tage of past mistakes and successes. 

COPENHAGEN, 1952 

Organization meeting 

About 24 hours later the ncwiy-elected Executive Committee of 
WCOTP invited me to be(»me its Secretary-General for an indefi- 
nite term "at the plea^uv of the Executive Committee.*^ X accepted 
and began a service to WCOTP which ran until I resigned in July 
1970. 1 was then dected President of WCOTP for the usual two- 
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year term. Thus, adding dso the six years with WOTP, I served the 
organi^d teachers of t!tt worid for a total of 26 years. 



Schedule of m^r meeting?. 1953-72 

Here, for the record, are the cities in which the Annual Assembly 
of Delegate of WCOTP met; and the central themes of the 
meetings: 

1953 (Oxford)-Parent-Teachex Co-operation 

1954 (Oslo)-Education for Teadiing 

1 955 <Istanbul)-Status of the Teaching Profession 

1956 (Manila)--The Teacher and the Well-being of Society 

1957 (Frankf<^)-Teacher Shortage 

1958 (Rome)-Public Support for Education 

1 959 (Washington)-Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and 

Western Cultural Values 

1 960 (Amsterdam)-€Md Health and the School 

1 96 1 (New Delhi)-Education for Responsibility 

1 962 (Stockholm)-Education in a Technical Age 

1963 (Rio de JaneiroKConditions of Woric for Quality 

Teaching 

1 964 (Paris)-Increasing International Understanding Through 

Teaching About the United Nations 

1965 (Addis Ababa)-EQual Opportunity Through Education 

1 966 (Seoul)-TeaGhers Organizations in Ediuational Banning 

1 967 ( V3ncouver)-Professional R^ponsibilities of Teachers 

Organizations 
196S (DubUn)-Education and Human Rights 

1 969 (Abidjan)-Teachers Organizations and Assistance to 

Developing Countries 

1 970 (Sy dney)-Ciualities of a Teacher 

1971 (Kingston)-Ruial Education* 

1 972 (London)-Thb Articulation of Elementary, Secondary, 

and Wg^T Education 

In addition to the above list, during those same years, WCOTP 
regional confereno^ or other WCOTP-related activities took me to 
many other placet, including:** 




*I abMd ib» Iimaks nieetix« bMittK of uxkmt iUoeo. 

**IU^aiii{ c on fgrt ac i M ot WCOTf ia wbicb I did aot pcisoJuHy imtid^te m omittsd. 
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1952: Bnissds, Bd^um 

Luxembouxgs Luxembourg 



19S3: Tokyo, Japan (also in 1956. 1966, 1971) 
Pusan, Korea 
Belfast, Northern Ireland 
Edinbtui^, Scotiand (also in 1969) 

1955: Athens, Greece (also in 1969) 
Tel Aviv, Israel 

Beirut, Lebanon (also in 1968, 1969) 
Qaio, United Arab RepuWic (also in 1963, 1965, 1968, 
1969) 

1956: Colombo. Kandy, and Jaffna, Ceylon 
Taipei, Republic of China (ako in 1971) 
Havana, Cuba (also in 1957) 
Sao Salvador, El Salvadc^ 
Guatemala, Guatemala 
Tegudgalpa, Honduras 
Hong Kong, Hong Kong (also in 1961) 
Jaipur, India 

Lahore and Karachi, F&ldstan 
FiuiamaGty, Panama 
Baguio, FhiH^ines 
Bangkok, Thailand 

.1957: Santo Domingo, DomiiUcan Republic (also in 1 965) 
Wurzbuig and Bonn, (S^many 
Fort«flu-FHn(», Haiti 

1958: (Geneva, Switzerland (also in 1959, 1966, 1967) 
Ottawa, Canada 

Belpade, Dul^vnik, and Split, Yugoslavia 

1959: Halifax, Canada 

Mexico Oty, Mexico (also in 1962, 1963, 1964, 1966, 
1968) 

1960: San Jose, Co^ Rica 
(Juaetaro, Mexico 

1961: Berlin, Germany (also in 1964) 

Pfakarta and Bandung, Indonesia (also in 1969) 
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1962: SSb Paulo, BnzH 

Fort<of<Spain, Trinidad (also in 1 969} 

1963: Cozumel* Mexico 

1964: Munidi, Gcnnaity 
Guadalajara, Mexico 

1965: Nairobi, Kenya 

Alexandria, United Arab Reimldic (also in 1969) 

1966: Bogota, Colombia 
Nai^xu), Japan 

1967: Hamilton, Bermuda 

1968: Bagdad, Iraq 

KiUarney, Ireland 

1969: Accra, Ghana 

Madras and Bombay, India 
T^eran, Iran (also 1973) 
I^kar, Senegal 
Tunk, Tunisia 

1 970: Melbourne, Launceston, and Hobart, Aus&alia 
Eastbourne and London, England 
Nandi,Fiii 

Hamilton, Wellington, Christf^urch, and Invercar^, 

New Zealand 
Papeete, Tahiti 

1971 : Taiehung, Taiwan, Republic of China 
1972: Merges, Switzerland 



OXFORD. 1953 

The fint annual Assembly of Deleptei of WCOTP was marked 
by Ihiee aerious contioven^ I have observed that uncomfortable 
deknitea ai« often qoaireisome. delegatea, and the Hadlitks at 
Oxford, both for living and for meeting, left much to be desired. 
The format of ^ meeting was unfamiliar to some of the delegates. 
We tUll lacked simuitaneots translation and we asked bilingual 
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toembers of various deleptions to volunteer as interpreters because 
we could not afford to employ profe^ionals. 

Aiiociatie memben 

A number of NBA state affiliates had been associate members 
of WOTP. Since associate members could not vote it seemed dear 
the only purpose of sudi a relationship was to have the state 
affiliates attend the mating as observers, to distribute flrst^tand 
information about WCOTP, and to contribute financially to the 
worid orpni^tion. When a number of these state associations 
applied for WCOTP associate membership, the French delegation 
strenuously objected. Although the arrangement was fully in 
accord with the text of the WCOTP Constitution, which the French 
teadiers* organization had hdi^ to dx^ and had voted to 
approve, they feared some kind of tridc to give the United States 
teachers a stmi^diold on tSu new organization. In the end, after 
repeated reassurances, the French delegation decided to abstain. 

Th^ associate membeis have been joined by outers in the en- 
suing years and still constitute an important source of strength 
for the Confederation. 

Spanish observers 

I had circulated in the customary way a prelimhiary list of 
delegates, observers, and visitors at the meeting. On that list were 
the names of two young men designated by the Servido Espaftd 
del Maglsterto of Spain. I had met representatives of this Senado 
in I^drid in 19S1 and had invited tiiem to visit and observe the 
WOTP meeting in Copenhagen in 1952 as well as the WCOTP 
meeting in Oxford in 1953. 1 knew quite well that no independent 
organization of teachers could exist in Spain. However, I also 
thoui^t that they might profit from the meetings and pick up a 
few ideas about independent teachers* organizations in the pnK^ss. 
They wen observers and would not have the ri^t to the floor or 
to vote. They were seated in the visitors* balcony. 

"nie storm waning flags went up when the diief French dele- 
gate, noting the presence of the Spaniards, announced that his 
delegation could not continue to deliberate in tl^ presence of 
these observers. 

The WCOTP Prudent explained that the Executive Committee 
was carrying out the wishes of all members when it invited all 
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national teachers* oiganizations to send observers to the Assembly. 
He said that there were several other countries whose presence 
mi^t be objectionable to certain otiier delegations. 
Ihe French refused to n»:onsider. 

The President then suggested that the matter be referred to the 
Executive CDxnmittee. ' 

The dissident French rose to leave the hail, together with the 
delegations from YugcKlavia, Luxembourg, and two of the three 
^legations from Belgium. 

Because the Oxford Union wtiere we were meeting is furnished 
with unusually long bend^s and few aisles, there was a good deal 
of difficulty and tripping before tbs last departing delegate was 
able to addeve extrication from the presence of the two Spani^ 
observers In the balcony. 

Out of a tot^ of 174 accredited delegates, 28 withdrew (17 
French and 1 1 otlurs) leaving 84 percoit stiU present. 

The Spanish obscrvcsrs left by train for Paris early the next 
morning. Since they spoke no En^ish and no French, and had no 
interpreter, it is doubtful whether they understood the nature of 
tfie discus^on. 

Dues and voting 

The third fractious issue, altbou^ much more serious, was, as 
it turned out, resolved mudi more simply. Organizations in devd- 
(^ing countries vMch are members of WCOTP could, if they 
v^ed, W - ffo percoit of their budget as their membo^p fee 
itther than the usual fee of a fixed number of Swiss centimes per 
individual member. The best example of the application of this 
mSe is the All-India Federation of Educational Associations. With 
300,000 individual members, a worid membership fee of $20.00 
out of a total national iHidget of $1,000 was diar;^ This is 
seally all ^ Indians could aCTord. If they were diarged at the 
uual rate they would undoubt^y be obliged to withdraw. If 
their voting strength in the Confederation were to be reduced their 
great number of teac^en wmdd be offended. This problem had 
already been thorou^ily discussed in dmfting the WCOTP Con- 
•titution. 

Keverti»l6ss, the Netherlands delegation objected to the unfair- 
ness of this financial arrangement. Their views were supported by 
the French ddegation, i^ch had just returned in good health and 
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spirits from their Spanish boycott. Before the discussion could go 
much further, the delepte from India took the floor. He assoted 
his org;mization*$ constitutional right to pay the fees and control 
the votes assigned to it. But, he continued, the question of votes 
is not all that important Without abandoning Its tight to the 
assigned number of votes, the Indian delegation would not vote at 
all. The AssemUy, weaiy of asiument over operating details, rose 
to applaud the Indian deleption. The President of WCOTP also 
expressed his appreciation, adding that a similar condiiatoiy atti- 
tude on the part of all members would gseatly expedite and 
stiengthen the Confederation. 



Home and school 

The Confederation's 1953 theme, "PSarent-Tcacher Coopera- 
tion," occupied most of the Oxford mating. The Australian dele- 
gate said that Au^ralian teachers would resent parental intrusion 
on the freedom of teadien and tiie choice of teachhig methods, 
l^rent-teadier cooperation in securing sdiocd ^uipment, however, 
was welcomed. Bel^an and Swiss dele^tes said much the same 
thing but put it more delicately. 

The NEA delegation, from the early days of WOTP, had always 
included the President of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Naturally, this lady did not admire fte Australian 
teadiers* viewpoint of "buy the equipment but keep out." How- 
ever, the avoided a direct confrontation and offered a brief state- 
ment of the policy of Ff A in her country. The ddegite from 
Korea also spoke up for the needed help from parents in dealing 
with a wide variety of prol^ms. For financial aid, she said, teadi- 
era should contact the fathers; for dealing vAUi bdiavior problems, 
contact the mothers. The Philippines delegate tpoke appiedathrdy 
of tise help of parents to make avaiUble lightweight materials for 
temporary schools untfi the backlog of the schod diortige could 
be reduced by more permanent construction. 

the delegate from Ii^ said there are two equally undesirable 
par^tal atttti^es: indifl^^ce uid interfi^mce. there are also 
two kinds of teacheis-those whose concern is limited to the dass- 
room and those vdio take a more comprehensive view. Parent- 
teadser cooperation on a worthwhile scale requires, at least In 
India, a tteat increase in the numb^ of teiuhen. 
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The ^ylon delegate said that her countiy had many probtems 
but parent-teaciier cooperation was not one of them. For the 90 
percent of the population which lived in villages, parents and 
teidieis worked togetiier without feeling a need to formalize or 
OfSinize &eir joint efforts. 

The [sindpal r^lution on the Confer^ce theme spoke of "the 
importance of cooperative rdatlonships between parents and 
teachers and thdr mutual concern in the welfare of children. Sudi 
cooperative effort deserves every encouragement." The resolution 
was adopted, with the Frendi delegations abstaining, for a reason 
that I have never underst(K>d. 

Return via Seoul 

After the Oxford meeting, my wife and I were preparing for a 
long^iesired vacation in Cornwall. However, the Ameiican-Korean 
Foundation in New Yoilc telephoned to ask me to join a mission 
to Korea as the adviser on post-war educational reconstruction. 
Hie last thing I wanted at that time was to go to Korea, but I 
reflected that many other Americans had been sent to Korea 
recently under conditions far worse than I would face. Further- 
more, I was advised that if I did not go to Korea education would 
mt be represented in the mission. We cancelled our Cornwall plans 
and did not visit that delightful part of England until 1967. 
Instead, I had to catch up with the Korean mission. The almost 
continuous flight: London-Buis-New York-Lc^ Angeles-Honolulu- 
Wake'Tokyo>Seoul was the lon^st ! have ever made. I never want 
to make a longer one. 

The mission included ten men with y/hom I was proud to be 
associated. Dr. Howard Rusk was in charge of medical and hospital 
rehabilitation. General Van Fleet was our diairman, and Eugene 
Taylor our administrative officer. As a side-trip we visited 
Ammunlon to watdi the exchange of prisoners-of-war with General 
Mixw^ Taylor as our guide. I visited colleges and schools in 
Setxil, Pusan, and other towns and villages-a memoratde experi- 
ence. I shall discuss Korean rehabilitation more fully in Chap- 
ter XH, 

OSLO. 1954 

The second WCOTP meeting was an immense improvement over 
the first Except for the transaction of necessary business little else 
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was discussed except the Conference theme-**Tlie Education of 

We did suffer one long, dreary, and vexatiois debate on the 
manner of determining a quorum for the transaction of business. 

the French |K)int^ out that the division of the French teadiers 
into a number of separate syndicates meant that some organiza- 
tions in countries y^tt m^bership is m(m unified had more 
votes than the larger French Syndicate. The point was <|aitc valid 
and within a few years the formula for allocating votes was 
modified. 

Edocation of teachers 

There was no shortage of controversy at Odo, but it was mainly 
about isues in education rather than in politics or the relative 
power of the member organizations. 

The focus of mmt discusdon on the education of teachers was 
&e admission of students to the institutions vMck educate teach- 
ers. For tome ddegations onl> those witi); extensive academic 
preparation and hi||i acadenUc achieven^nt should be admitted to 
training. Others held that extensive and relevant practical experi- 
ence should be among the criteria even if the applicants were dder 
and less brilliant. 

At Oslo we made con^rable use of small groups for dlscussicm 
purposes. One such group discussed the advisability of the same 
education for prospectiw elementary awl secondary school 
tead^s. 

Another group considered whether and how teachers could 
achieve a status of self*regulation. 

A WORLD organization 

Vethsp§ the mmt important decision taken at the Oslo mating 
wu to meet in 19S5 in Istanbid and in 1956 in Manila. Breaking 
out of the small drde of European cities was a traumatic experi- 
ence for SQn» members of IFTA and FIPESO. Yet it became 
•hnost self-evident that a vforld organization must put its acthdties 
into various parts of the world and that &e e>^>ense of sending 
deleptlons to remote points was an lOisolute necessity. 

Istanbul, as one delepte put it, **is so off to one side,*' but it 
was after all inside Europe, although on the veiy ^ge of terras 
incognitas. 
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But to some, Manila was absoMely impo^ble. "Do you redize 
hovi ^ it is from London to Manila?** one £n#sh leader ask^ 
me. **I do not know the milea^,'* I re^nded, "but I can teU you 
this: itisexacdy the same as the distan{« from Manila to London.** 

Hie WCOTP had already adopted a geograi^cal table, vMst 
was xevised as req^red by dumges in the membership. This was to 
insure that the Executive Committee members were drawn from all 
Seographical areas of the WCOTP membership. Tbe decisions for 
Istanbul and Manila now made it dear diat a geographical table, 
althoui^ flexible, would insure that the influence of its annual, 
i^MSdal, and regional meetings would also become global in scope. 



ISTANBUL, 19SS 

Fiscal problems 

The Istanbul meeting of WCOTP was marked by rather poor 
confezence facilities for which hi^ prices wo'e charged, by hi^ 
prices also for food and accommodations (unless the visitor was 
changing money on the black market), and by hiadequate organi- 
zation and preparation. For instance, I requited that the tele- 
phone in the meeting hall be activated for the duration of our 
meeting. The bill was several hundred dollars. It wis dahned that 
the switdiboard was broken and that it was necessaxy to install an 
entirely new switdiboard. I refused to pay that one. 

However, as sometimes happens in such cases, the difficulties 
were offset by the exertions of just two or three lo<^ teachers 
who gave all their time and energy to facilitate the meeting. 

Substantivdy the Assembly was troubled by an unusual number 
of comi^x constitutional questions, with lengthy and spirited 
debates over imm diat are now dead-issues which I tberefoie 
need not explain. 

Cononoist tetdten* oigudzations 

One fudi issue, however, deserves mention because it is still 
alive. It concerns Soviet or other communist participation in 
WCOIT. The portion of the National Eduottion Association on 
this point had been quite consistent from the day we first 
announced the End^tt meeting plans. We wanted all teachers' 
organisations to take part as respected members. The Russians, on 
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thm^ other hand, wanted to influence teachers' organizations 
throi^out the world, and specially in the developing countii^ 
They were not, however, willing to do so in an c»^amzation in 
which ^the teachers of the United States played an important part. 
This is*why they stayed away from Endicott, pressured the Czechs 
and Poles to withdraw from WOTP, ofganized worid conferences 
of teachers every two or three years where the prog^ provided 
for end!^ anti-American propaganda, and attacked the formation 
of WCOTP before, during, and after the Copenhagen meeting. This 
is why they had formed a new entity called the Comity d*£ntente 
which included IFTA, FIPESO and FISE, the communist teachers' 
**worid" or^nization. Through this Comite d'Entente, the com- 
munists could meet with many teadiers* organizations and yet 
avdd the intrusion of United States deleg^ions. 

The Arab teachers* organizations were assiduously courted by 
FISE. The Cuban teachers worked diligentiy to establish cordial 
relations with the teachers of Latm American countries, espedally 
those of Mexico and Chile. The competition for the goodwill of 
the new teachers* organizations of Africa has been keen for many 
years; thus far, WCOTT has stayed well in the lead 

Pcrfiaps the finest tribute to the power of freedom in educa- 
tion and to the ability of WCOTP to mobilize and wield that 
power, is the amount of time and money tliat FISE and other 
communist organizations spend to exclude from WCOTP contact 
thdr own teachers and as many other teadieis as possible. 

Status of tesdiefs: a contmuhig concent 

The Istanbul Assembly theme was *The Status of Teachers'* 
and from this meeting flowed the series of events which ended 
eleven yean later in the UNESCO Recommendation on the Status 
of Teachers. At this point of origin, I will trace the evolution of 
that concept, abandoning for the time being the chronological 
record of WCOTP. 

In the years toe 1955 the membership of WCOTP expanded 
greatly, espedally by the addition of national organizations hi 
Asia, Africa and the Americas. Thus it appeared that the next step 
in application of the Istanbul Resolutions should invdve regional 
activities as a prelude to comprehendve worldwide efforts. 

In 1959, foUowing an exploratory meeting in Ni^ria, the Woiid 
Confederation established a Commission on Educational Policy for 
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Africa. Next year, this Commission, meeting in Uganda, concluded 
that the status of the tea(^g profession must be cleaxiy recog- 
nized by the teachers themselves, by govenmients and by the 
public. 

Regional meetings for Aaa and the America fdlowed. These 
meetings were similar in purpose to the Commission on Educa- 
tional Policy for Africa, but adapted to the needs of each region. 
Sudi meetings held in Malaya with thb Asian teachers* 
organizations and in Costa Rica for those of the Americas. Again, 
these meetings urged that plans for the use of education as a means 
of national development recognize the professional status of 
teadiers. 

Regional surveys 

Ihese eariy efforts in regional educational planning met with 
difficulties, becai^ the facts concerning the status of teadiers had 
not oeen assembled or distributed. Aca>rdmg!y, in 1961 WCOTP 
initiated a serira of regional airveys of the status of teachers, 
together with conferences to disseminate the finding and their 
apfdi^tion. Hie first of th^ mveys was carried out by WCOTP 
in 1961 in Africa with some financial assistance firom UNESCO 
and the Ford Foundation. A former president of the Gambia 
Teachers Union, after study and ti^vd in 26 African countri^, 
compited the pioneer study. The StaHis of the Teaching Profes- 
sion in Africa. 

The next step in Africa «^ taken in 19^ when WCOTP 
(K-ganized a confei^ce in Ni^. Here, for the first time in African 
history, government representative and tead^r leaders firom 
many countries met with a team of WCOTP consultants to consider 
the teaching profession in Africa. The results of their conference 
were published by the World Confederation in a ^bstantial/Tonti^- 
book for Raising the Stattis of the Teaching Profession in Africa. 

In Alia the survey of the status of the teaching profession was 
^iried out by the Director of the WCOTP Regional Office in 
India. This iiuvey covered 14 A^an and Padfic countri^, indud- 
ing Australia and New Zealand. After careful review by an expert 
meeting in New Delhi in 1963, mHi attendance from 13 countries, 
the report was published. As in Africa, the investigation was 
assisted by a contract with UNESCO. The expert meeting in New 
Delhi also prepared recommendations on the professional, aca- 
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demic, economic, and political status of teachers. These recom- 
mendations were printed, circulated to Ministries of Educaticm 
throu^out the area, and brought to the attention of the appro- 
priate international organizations. The 1963 New Delhi meeting 
proposed that the regional Asian study be followed by national 
surveys. Several such studies have b^n pronu}ted, tho most exten- 
sive being the Survey of the Status of Teachers in each of the 
states of India. 

Meanwhile, the WCOTP study of the Status of Teachers in the 
Americas was launched. A spedal consultant for the study traveled 
from Argenthia to Canada and prepared a preliminary text on 
which comments from teadiere* organi^tions and others were 
secured. The fmal report was published in 1964. 

Early in 1966, a WCOTP representative vi^ted 17 small coun- 
tries and idands in the C^bbean to obtain information on the 
Status of the Teadiii^ Profession. Hiis was later published by the 
WCOTP office in Puerto Rico. 

Meanwhile, the two WCOTP constituent federations were con- 
sidering the status of their members within the primary and 
SQCondary schod iklds, respectively. 

In addition, one of the international members of WCOTP, the 
International Council on Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, cooperated by making a detailed international study of the 
status of teachers of health and physical educatic-. and by pub- 
lishing and distributing the r^ults. 

Teachers Charter 

As the various reports were completed and distributed, contacts 
were maintained with the m£uor inter-governmental organizations, 
and especially with UNESCO. It soon became clear that an inter- 
national recommendation on this subject would be extremely 
helpfi'l. 

hi 1947 the UNESCO Gei^ral Conference called for a Teachers 
Duuter. The few teachers' organizations whose representatives 
were participating in the 1947 session of UNESCO were enthusi- 
astic in their support of this resolution. It was the one thing on 
vMch the group I assembled could agree. However, action was 
repeatedly postponed. The word ''Education** in UNESCO's full 
title was not, I fear, percehed as having any significant connection 
with the grubby woric of the ordinary classroom teacher. The fact 
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that a Teachers Charter was one of the first defined and 
authorized projects for UNESCO was forgotten. 

X regret to say that UNESCO did not become greatly interested 
in teachers until in 19SS the International LalK>r Organization 
called a meeting in Geneva on the Economic and Social Conditions 
of Teachers. Sir Rondd Gould, the President of WCOTP, was sent 
from Britain to the Ckneva meeting and was promptly elected 
chairperson. A short time later UNESCO and ILO leadership 
decided to avoid competition in jurisdiction and other p^paratory 
expert meeting were jointly sponsored by the two international 
agencies and met alternately at the two headquarters, Geneva and 
Paris. 

WCOTP representatives played a prominent role in this entire 
series of meetings. In the Geneva meeting of 1963, the WCOTP 
\^ce-Pr^dent, Sri Natarajan (India), was elected chair|»rson. In 
the 1964 meeting in Paris, I was chosen chairperson. In the 1966 
meeting in Geneva, Vice-President Natar^jan was again elected 
chairperson while I served as chairperson of the Drafting Com- 
mittee. 

Later the same year, the Intergovernmental Conference on an 
International' Recommendation Concerning the Statm of Teachers 
was convened by UNESCO in Paris. I was honored by behig 
dected its Rapporteur. I believe I astounded (and perhaps slightly 
annoyed) the Secretariat of UNESCO by making the role of 
Rapporteur something other than the fmthful reflection of the 
condusions of the Secretariat. In such meetings it often happens 
&at the dlligeiit Seci^tariat, with the clerical and reference 
materials fully at its service, actually writes aU or nearly all of the 
report of the Rapporteur who then reads it to the Conference, 
somewhat as the British monarch presents the "Speech from the 
Throne" to a respectfully attentive Parliament. Meanwhile every- 
one knows that the monarches speech down to the last syllable has 
been written by the Prime Biinister and Cabinet 

I chose not to perform as Rapporteur in that way. I wrote the 
report of the Conference by haitd in my tiny room at the Hotel 
QiUon. Although I could not, of course, modify the actual votes 
of the Conference I could dioose the placement and emphads of 
^ various sections and in many cases select wordhig which 
supported what I believed the Conference Recommendation 
should contain. 
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A few obsemtions on the Recommendation: 

1. Educational systems differ so much that great care must be 
taken in the text and translations. In some countries educa- 
tion is locally administered; in others it is nationally admki- 
istered. In some coun^es teachers are dva servants; in others 
they ai« not In some, all teachers are public employees; in 
others, most teachen arc privatdy employed. We often had 
to be content to formulate basic principles ba^ause detailed 
proposals would have been meanin^ess in some national 
dtuations. 

Z There was general agreement that teachers* oiganizations 
should partidpate fully in the conduct of education. The 
Recommendation outUned tiie rights and responsibHiti^ of 

teadiers in this re^)ect. 

3. Like most extended documents the Recommendation had 
dictionaiy problems. The term **teachcrs," for instance, 
lequiied mudt time to deOne and even more time to explain. 
It was dedded that the term should indude not only those 
who have teaching duties in the da^oom but alss head 
teadiers, supervisors, inspectors, and counsellots, who con- 
tribute advice or assistance to the tcadiing process. It was 
reluctantly d^ded ^t college teadiers should not be in- 
duded. 

4. '!he Recommendation underiined the i^d for continuing 
study and growth by memb«s of the teadiing pxofes^n and 
defhied fbs lesponslHlity of governments to encourage sudi 

StUf^. 

5. The Recommendation dedared that teadiers should be free 
to exerdse all normal civic rights, induding eligibility for 
puldic office, and that their use and enjoyment of these 
ri^ts were in the iniblic intere^. 

6. The Recommendation itself was a rather plodding document 
I bdieve, however, that a certain eloquence was inh^nt in 
its lut^ matter. An ktemational document v^ch recog- 
nizes detriy that teadihig is a skilled profe«ion requiring 
^ledal knoi^dge, acqi^ed through seriiHis study and main- 
tained by eontini hig education, that teaddng odls for a sense 
of pNsonal and collective responsibility, as well as the exer- 
dse of independoit judpnent in the interests of those whom 
the profession serves-such a document is likdy to be a sig- 
nificant force to improve education world-wide. 



IHtsemiiuting die Recommendation 

As soon as the Recommendation was adopted, WCOTP bepn a 
series of pro^anu to acquaint teachers* Ofpnizations and their 
leaders with the content and background of the Rec»}mmendation 
and to help ihsm implement it as completely and as rapidly as 
possible. 

Thus within a month, I was attending in Bogota a WCOTP 
re^ona! conferen<^ on the Status of Teachers in the Ameiicas. 
More than 100 leaders of 16 nations made a detailed review of the 
Recommendation, analyzed tiie obstacle to its immediate applica- 
tion, and decided on sugg^tions for surmounting or removing 
these obstacles. 

In Tokyo at ahnost the same time WCOTP members from Asia 
were applying the Recommendation to their problems and sug- 
gesting steps to be taken in eadi country. 

Ailer this digression to tmce to its conclusion the decision 
taken by WCOTP eleven years before in Istanbul, we return to the 
^chronolo^cal review of WCOTP activities, 

MANILA, 1956 

My outstanding memory of the Manila Delegate Assembly is the 
person of Ramon Magsaysay, Prudent of the Republic. He did far 
m^e tiian offer the ritual address of welcome. He sent no repre- 
sentative; he came in person. The Manila meeting was, in fact, the 
first WCOTP meeting to be inaugurated by the Head of State. He 
returned during the Conference i^lf. And during a reception he 
gave for us at the Presidential Palace he spent a good two hours in 
intense conversation with delegates from various parts of the wotid. 
Ifis untimely death a few months later in an airplane disaster de- 
prived the Philippine Commonwealth of soidy-needed national 
leadership and destroyed both the wisdom and the idealism which 
leaden in all parts of the woild had learned to expect from him« 
Asia would be diffeicnt today if Magsaysay had lived. A whole- 
hearted believer in freedom, he showed his sense of relative values 
ia foiceMy reminding our Assembly that teaches should make 
young people awsse not only of the li^ts of d«nocratic citizeo- 
ship but also of the obligations entailed by that privilege. 

Hiis was the first WOTP-WCOTP meeting in Asia. I had been 
ooncemed about the level of attendance by the European members. 
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Fortimatdy I was able to secure from the Asia Foundation a grant 
to belp WCOTP to assure European participation by partial sub- 
sidization of their travel expenses. I found it possible in subse- 
quent years to secure other grants from the Asia Foundation, 
UNESCO, and from other organizations and foundations to in- 
crease the strength of the Confederation. The WCOTP itself re- 
sponded at Manila by a 25 percent increase in the dues of member 
organizations. 

Oinmumity sdiools 

The Manila Conference theme was *The Teacher and the Well- 
Being of Society." Separate discussion grou|» were or^nized to 
deal with this relationship: (a) in industrialized areas, (b) in eco- 
nomically imderdeveloped countries, (c) in rural communities, and 
(d) in urban areas. 

The Fh^ppuie conmiunity-centered ^ools offered an excel- 
lent dc»e-at-hand example of a n^jor effort to enlist teadiers in 
tjie Wcll-Bcing of Sodetyi For this reason, the Conference ^nt 
three days in the field, visiting schc«>ls in a caravan of seven buses 
on the way to Baguio, site of the famed in-service teachers* tram- 
ing center in the Santo Tomas mountains. 

The Assembly voted to accept the resignation from membership 
of the Netherlands Indies Teachers Association, an action intended 
to dear the way for the subsequent admittance of the Indonesian 
Teachers Association. Unfortunately a decade claimed before the 
political dtuation in Indonesia permitted this affihation. 

The plenary session of WCOTP took place in the large hall of 
the Philippines capital building where the national legislature 
meets. At the enhance of that haU a prominent sign directed the 
le^slators to leave their firearms tod other weapons at the desk of 
the doorkeeper. We, of course, had no weapons to check (nor, I 
expect, do the legislators today). At any rate, the WCOTP Assem- 
bly was not free of fairly rancorous and quite lengthy debate on 
how to establish contact with the Communist teachers* organize^ 
tions. The discussion ended with a vote (154 to 107) which re- 
ferred the question to the Executive Committee. 

Dining the four years I had by then served as Secretary-General, 
I do not beUeve I uttered a word at any Delegate Ass«nbly except 
to make announcements necessary for the convenience of dele- 
gate and the conduct of Assembly business. Following the 
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long discussions at Manila I felt that the Delegate Assembly was 
entitled to imow the views of the Secretary-General Accordingly I 
tried to msTre dear tiie following points, partly summarized and 
partly quoted vtrbatim: 

L The flnanda! status of the Confederation was steadily 
improving. 

1 Some increase in the Washington sta^, in the quality 
of Wa)TP pul^cations, and in participation in other 
' conferences might soon be possible. 

3. In addition to funds, staff, publications,and meetings, 
one other new ingredient was essential That missing 
ingredient was mutual confidence. Lacking this in- 
gredient we should have to continue to spend time 
inordinately on questions of medicnics and structure 
and devote far too little time to process towards 
WCX)TP purposes. 

4 Without mutual conHdence little was possible; with it 
scarcely anything was impossible. Without it, new 
voting scales, new committees, or new mies of pro- 
cedure would really not help very much. 

5. Full mutual confidence had not been ^tablished in 
spite of the hospitality and good offices of tiie 
Hiilippine Govemmoit and &e Philippine teachers. 

6. Although time and more personal acquaintance 
would help, there was another obstade to confidence 
whidi time and companicaiship would not so easily 
erase. That fUrther obstade was that in many coun- 
tries teachers* organizations were not free. A teadiers* 
organization that was the tool of the government 
under which it existed did not inspire, nor did it 
deserve, the confidence of free men and women. A 
teacber who was restricted in the search for truth, 
who was su1»ervient to a philosophy impqs^ by 
force or fear was not able to cooperate wefi with 
teachers ^o enfoyed freedom from such controls. 
We who did enJoy freedom had a duty to examine 
very carefully the overtures of cooperation from 
teacben who were not free. 
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Suismiixy of AID olxemtioia 



In !9SS, Dr. William F. Ru^ll, President of Teachers CoUege, 
Columbia University, was drafted by President Eisenhower to serve 
as Deputy Director of the United States AID ProgrBm. More than 
any of his predecessors or successors in AID, Dr. RusseU frankly 
recosni2ed that elementary and ^condary sdtools mte M^y im- 
portant in national development. He organized an Advisory Com- 
nuttee on elenssntary and secondary education, an almost unheard- 
of procedure. There are many education Advkory Committees in 
the United Stat» govemmott but one must seardi long to find 
among them any personnel or inters for anything below college 
level education. As a member of Dr. Russell's Advi«>ry Committee 
I vras asked to inspect the edu^tional operatioi^ in the VS. An> 
missions owrseas and to make recommendations. 

Ihe Caribbean 

In Qiba, no substantial organization of teach^ existed in 19S6. 
I wrote in my report that unoi^pnized teachers mig^t beo>me 
organized as undesirable political or economic presaire groui», 
subject to the dangm of infliction. I offered NEA cooperation 
to help form a r^pondble professional o^anization. 

In Jamaica, the Teadiers Union had been u^ently invited to 
join HSE but had turned down the invitation on idedogicat 
grounds. They soon joined WCOTP. 

Central America 

Pmuma had the longest period of U.S. AXH of any nation in the 
wodd. Yet the staff of the U.S. AID mission agreed, when asked, 
that if United States aid and personnd were withdrawn the Pana- 
manian schools would re^ogress very fax and almost immediately. 

The rdation of Panama to the Canal Zone would seem to offer 
many opportunities to enrich the educational program in both 
places. However, as far as I could see, the two units had no ex- 
change of ideas or of materials or of people. I deplored this mutual 
exclusion in my report. I think Panama-United States relations 
today would be far better if informal relations between the schoohi 
of the Zone and of t!» Republic had been ei^ourag^S. 

Costa Rica, with the h^diest literacy rate of any of the Central 
American republics, employed more teachers than soldiers, and 
had one of the best national teachers' asociations in the worid. 
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In Honduras the United Fruit Com|}any school at Zamorano 
was a good example of United States private enterprise using edu- 
cation for lifting standards of production. It offered a broad edu- 
cation and its graduates, as a matter of Company policy, were not 
accepted as Company employees in less than three years after 
graduation. 

At Danlit near the Nicaragua border, after a day's jeep ride over 
bad roads, we saw one of the five ^Vacation** workshops provided 
by AID. In Honduras teachers could be employed after completing 
the third grade of elementary schod. Even a **professionalIy 
trailed" teacher, by local standards, was certificated at age 16, 
after a three-year **normal*' sdiod course, plus examinations, plus 
tile teaching of one demonstration lesson. Many of the AID Work- 
shop participants were in their fifties or older. They were learning 
some basic facts about nutrition, how to use the UNICEF dried 
mUk, how to teadi reading, children's games, and industrial arts. 
Their eagerness to learn and then to teach the children in the 
demonstration sdiool and their sacrifices to attend the workshop 
were in^iring. So were the dii^ctors of the workshop, two young 
bilingual teachers on leave of absence from the public schools of 
Arizona. 

In EI Salvador, we found that illiteracy in the adult population 
was nearly two>thirds. Seventy pomit of &e primary ^ool 
teadiers had neither degrees nor diplomas from the primitive 
normal schools. 

A visit to a primary school in Panchimilco was typical. This 
village is about ten miles from the capital city, or about one hour 
by jeep or car. Immediately beyond the paved streets of the city 
one encountered an extremely rough and steep road. The villagers 
carried their produce straight uphill to reach the flat area of the 
city market. This weekly trip to the dty was the big social event in 
their liv^ The village itself was a disorganized huddle of drab 
houses. The only exception was the house of God ^ch was weU 
built, spadoiB, white-washed, and, within, lavi^y and lovingly 
decorated. The two^room school oi»ned directly on the village 
**street" on one side and into a patio on the other. The furniture 
consisted of homemade benches. A piece of smooth wood, painted 
black, could be used, with difficulty, as a blackboard. Lessons con- 
sisted of lecture and illustrations by the teacher, which each child 
carefully wrote down in a tiny notebook. Each le^n was ^ven 
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I»ck by the pipiis orally almost inunediately and would be given 
back again in writing at examination time. 

Hie teadien* organlzaticm of £1 Salvor feptesented at Endicott 
had been disbanded and the ^epte, revendng the Gtxtes of 
Horace Mann, had de^rted education to become a lawyer. 

However, after dIUffenI inquiry, I did somehow discover an 
Association limited to women tfiu^rs. The President of this 
**Solidaiidad de Mantras*' was the energetic prindpal of the Giiis' 
Normal Schod. She told me that, although many efforts had been 
made over the past years to estaUish an inclusive teachers* organi- 
zation in El Salvador, the women's organization was the only one 
to achieve continuity. She said her organization was limited to 
won»n because they were far less likely than men to become in- 
volved In pam^ and far more likely to attend to professional 
problems. The organization ran a cooperative throu^ wdiidi 
medidnu and other lucesddes could be bought by members at 
reduced pri«s. It also promoted foreign and domestic group tours 
for members at reduced rates. They also worked for better pay 
and security for teachers, she said. 

As it happened I went directly from the office of the Present 
of the *%}lidaxidad de Maestras** to the office of the Minister of 
Education. One of my first questions to him was whether a teach- 
eiV organizatton existed in Ei Salvador. He promptiy answers! in 
the *^egative. I asked him whether Oiere mi^t be & teachers' organi- 
sation limited to vramen and he again said no. He added that tiiere 
used to be a teachers' orpnization many years ago, but it had dis- 
banded. He said that El Salvador teadiexs did not like to johi 
organizations. 

I do not believe that the Minister of Education v.'as consciously 
misinforming me. Like many other eduction ministen he looked 
at education without thinking about teachers at all.' They were 
taken for granted. And the idea that teachers could make any use- 
ful contribution to educational change would have startled him. It 
is an idea ^nfbsae time will come, but not just yet. 

Th^ attitude aiOTected the AID missions thtouiiiout most of 
Ceatsai America. Hie AID missions had specific instructions to 
work with governments. The governments as a rule had no contact 
with teachers or their orpnizations. 

On reaching Guatemala we quiddy became aware of con^er- 
idile hostility to the United States. The following paraphrase from 
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Teachers World (Commuaist) indicates the line which FIS£ was 
diliiently promoting. 

Guatemala was governed by a savage aristocracy. Great 
!andowx»rs and the Catholic Qn^ch ruled public life. 
The United Ftuit Coi^jaay own^ poits, nilwayt , most 
of &e fertile land, and monopolized sea routes. There was 
complete domination. Omdidates for national office 
must sacrifice national independence for Company sup- 
port. Under IRreddents Arevelo and Arbenz, there was an 
effort to change from a semi-colonial economy to inde- 
pendence. But then an army of 6,(K}0 mncenaries of 
whom only 40 were Guatemalans, armed by the United 
States of America, and aided by traitors directed by the 
United States Embassy, proceeded to destroy Guate- 
malan democracy. 

I saw two school buHdings erected under the Arevelo and 
Arbenz regimes. Both were showpla^s, bunt in a semicircle facing 
a magnificrat view, with two rooms for ^ch class-one for study 
and one for 'Activity." 

A law in Guatemala required owners of lar^e farms (fincas) to 
endow and maintain schools for the children of farm woricers. The 
United Fruit Company, I was told, mst these requirements very 
well Guatemalan landowners complied grud^ngly if at alL 

I found the leadership in the Ministry of Education intelligent, 
amiatite, and disorganized. This was ind^ the condition of most 
ministries of education we visited. Long lines formed before the 
doon to the Minister's offices. I was told that they each had prob- 
lems which only the Minister could dedde. Teachers asking to be 
transferred to another school, and parents who wanted to enroll 
their children in anoth^ school, made up the bulk of the wasting 
lines. All wait for hours, some for days. Attempts to delegate 
iuthMity collided with the trac&^n of dixect appeal to the 
Minister. The waste of time wasappalUng. 

In n^ report to AID on the Caribbean-Central America visits, I 
made the fcUowing suggestions, among othm: 

1. United States AID policy should stress the practical aspects 
of education. 

2. The staff should begin where the people were. 
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3. Qose relations with the Ministry of Education should be con- 
tinued« idus tactful efforts to get past the bureaucracy to the 
IKOple. 

4. A summary of achievements should be complied and widely 
drculated at ieast anntiaHy. 

5. Combined and oisanlzed efforts should be made by all 
US. AID missions for the development of teaching materials in 
the hical language. 

6. Each mission should e^blish and maintain a list of persons 
who had been assisted in any way by AID. 

7. The Minister of Education should be encouraged to dele^te 
authority to regioml ofUdals. 

8. Altibmigh the AID staff vm in general capable and devoted, 
ahnost all agreed that their briefisg sessions before reporting 
overs^ were not only Inadequate but also in serious respects 
inaccurate. It would be better to ^ve no information than to 
mi^nform. 



AID in Asia 

In the soies of vidts to AID missions in Asia, the same ^neral 
conclusions emerged. 

The Washington brieflnp for thc^ assigned to Asia were even 
worse than for personnel asdgned to Central America. One nu^or 
reason for this shortcomhig, apart from inevitable human erron 
and misunderstandings, was the lag in remdtment, appointment, 
and assignment. pc^ w^ left vacant for months. The depart- 
ing technidans ^ould have been able to pass on to their suc- 
cessors the results of their own experience and kno>xdedge of plans, 
personalities^ and needs. Such conversations rarely occurred. Tliere 
was a pp wh^ there should have been overlap. 

In Asia, as elsewhere, there existed two modes of education aid. 
One form was that of an agreement or contract between an Ameri- 
can univefsisy and a univmity in the host country, l^der such a 
contract the American univeisity agreed to supidy a tnhiing »id/or 
feseardi program of a ^edUed kind and duration. Ihe costs were 
paid by the VS. AID program. The other method of operation was 
mose direct: short-term or long-tem employee of the United 
States Government woe sent to other countries to advise and 
assist in the improvement of education. 
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there were ex<%ptioiis to the rule, it seemed clear to me 
that the univcraty contracts ./ere rendering by far the better ser- 
vice. Their goals were dearer, step-by-step planning was moie 
feasil^e, and much better continuity was possible so as to mini- 
mize the gap-not-lap phenomenon that plagued much of the AID 
rffort. 

As I pointed out in my reports, however, the university con- 
tract approach had one serious shortcoming. It seemed unlikely 
that economic and political stability could develop solely on the 
basis of a few highly educated engineers and technicians. Illiteracy 
in th^ countries per^ted and even in some areas expanded. 
Almost everyone agreed that the general population needed basic 
education in order to take part in the government of their own 
countiy and in its economic development. Yet the people who 
were receiving the least hdp from were the teachers in the pri- 
mary and secondary schools who served most of the people. I 
offered some practical su^stions for dealing with this dilemma. 

My report (^me down strongly a^unst the needless entangle- 
ments and irritations suHered by Americas abroad as a result of 
the indifference of their own government. For example, the situa- 
tion regarding schooling for children of overseas Americans was 
then in many places completely diaotlc, a hazard to recruitment, 
and thus a dan^ to the entire program. 

Thb United States Government was spending millions of dollars 
to assist the nationals of other countries. It ^ould generously sup- 
port, without quibbling, the Americans who received these very 
difficult and often hazardous o verseas a^gnmente. I felt that the 
^tuation called for more than a series of minor a4justments in ex- 
isting regulations. A fresh policy was needed (deliberately dedgned 
to make life as safe and convenient as possible for Americans 
carrying important and difficult overseas r^ponsibilities. 

Several hi^ points in the course of our investi^tions should 
be noted. In Korea I was impressed by the rapid improvement in 
the school builduigs as contiiasted with the widespr^d ruin and 
desolation seen only three years earlier. 

In TeOwm we were impressed by the developing rural school 
curriculum closely related to the needs of the community and its 
people. The remarkable rate of growth in GNP in the Republic of 
China during &e past 1 S years or so is, in considerable part, due to 
improved education. 
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In Ceylon we were depresed by the continuing stdfe and un- 
coordination among the EngUsh-spsaking, Tamil-speaking, and 
Singalese^peaking teachers. 

In India we were dismayed by the mini<;ct.tle staff of the U.S. AID 
mMoQ for a country so y$st and varied, it seemed to me a classic 
mustotion of the waste of effort by providing only enough help to 
raise great expectations and to insure bitter disappointment. Such 
a feeble uttderstuffed program as we saw mi^t in its long-range 
effects be wor» than none at all. 

Along the way 

The preceding pages, I ruefully realize, give a very bisiness- 
like view of our vi^ts abroad. I would not like to leave the impres- 
^n that in these working travels we did not see many charmhig 
and interesting peo|de and re^ons. We saw and enjoyed in 1956, 
for example, sudi varied tWngs as the inunense engineering trium^i 
of the Panama Canal dividmg continents and mating oceans; the 
jewel-like opera house in San Jose, Costa Hica ("We simply can't 
have revclutions in Costa Rica," said our friend, "because our 
Opera House n^ight be damaged and it cost us too much to permit 
any such risk.'*); the strange flower-bedecked combination of the 
rites of the Catholic Church in Chichicastenango with the pagan 
herita^ of its Indian pari^oners; the flaming eruptions of Izalco 
(the U^ithcHise) volcano in H Salvador, be^nning with a series of 
prdonged earth-shaking snarls, followed by ttie white4iot explo^on 
&< lava against the night sky, the huge sparics soaring upwards, the 
liSing roar of rolling rocks as the hardening lava cas<»ded down the 
sides of the volcanic cone, the last heaving sif^ of the earth, and 
the forty minute wait in the nii^lit until the next upheaval; the 
mysterious ruins of the Mayan Emphe in Chichen Itza, monuments 
of a culture which had flowered and fallen five centuries before 
Co'uimbus and which at its peak was superior or equal to the 
hjft itf Europe in asto)nomy, architecture, and medidne; the 
tiftikling dancers of Baguio; the Emerald Buddha in Ban^k, 
seated in a temple of such riotous construction that, one hnagined, 
itsardiitea must have been a sli^tly inebriated and contkuously 
haHudnati-'g genius; the Perahera in Kandy, Ceylon, the mnuai 
religious f^va! in which a too^U of Buddha, encased in a priceless 
va*e, is slowly and ceremoniously carried in procession by a drove 
of bejewelled elephants, all reverently escorted by hundreds of 
torch-bearing, whip<racking, wildly-costumed Kandy dancers; the 
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Ts^ Mahal, which neither requires nor permits description; the 
public open-air laundries in Bombay; the palace of the Mahar^ah 
in Jaipur; the airfield at Lahore whei^ camels gtazed brtween the 
landing strips and the customs inspector operate in a very large 
brown tent with a bureaucratic intensity exactly like his opposite 
nun^ers in India. 
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10 WCOTP: 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960, 
1%1,1962 



Emkfort-End of the ConAt^ d'Entente - Bavarian 
teadto's* centennial - Wurzburg: Rome-First meetir^ 
with FISE representatives - Visits in Yugo^via; Wa:^- 
ington-FHendship Night mid other specid features - 
Exodus of East German teachers - Latin-American 
seminar; Amst&'damSecond meeting with FISE - The 
Cuban delegation vani^es - Conakry meeting; New 
Delhi-Message from President Kennedy - Prime Minister 
Nehru - Debate on relations with FISE; Stockholm- 
"l^mething there is that doem't love a Wall" - Terror 
in Vietnam - President Eisenhower 



FRANKFORT, 1957 

After the annual meetings in such exotic (to us) places as 
Istanbul and Manila, our Assenjbly in Frankfort, Federal Republic 
of Germany, might have appeared to be a letdown for some of the 
delegates. In fact, however, the Frankfort meeting induded many 
unusual events. 

A dramatic moment occurred when delegates from the Israel 
Teadters Union arrived This was the first appeaiance of Israeli 
tesdiss OS Ger^om foS. It is likdy that this was ^ first time 
tiiat any Israeli professional attend an international meeting in 
G»many. In the Frankfort delegation were persons whose fami- 
Uef had been d^oyed by the Nazi malevolence. The Israeli 
ipokeaman said that his delepticm felt **a deep psychdogical need" 
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to make a statement. He spoke of "deep tragic experience" 
w&ich showed that "humanity needs teachers who strive for free- 
dom and Justice." Such princi|des, he said, animated WCOTPand 
were the only prindplr s that offered hope for the future of human- 
kind- Representative of the German teachers, deeply moved as 
were all the delegates, expressed their satisfaction that the Israeli 
teachers were present. 

Following tills exchan^, a meeting was arranged between mem- 
bers of the ddegations from laael and Germany. This session was 
conducted in a most amicable spirit, and botji groups pledged to 
work for the ideals of WCOTP in their respective countries and to 
maintain and develop a harmonious relationship between the 
teachers of the two countries. 



End of the Comite d'Entente 

Another series of important events occurred just before the 
^OTP meeting began. IFTA voted to leave the COmitd d'Entente 
and to cease all relations with FISE. At the same time IFTA called 
on WCOTP to take all measures nece^ary to establish relations 
with all teachers throughout the worid. This was exactly the step 
that we had hopefully arranged in Manila a year l^fore. It was a 
dose vote: 33 yeas, 29 nays, and 14 abstentions. 

FIPESO, on the other hand, voted (31-10) not to withdraw 
from its FISE relationships. However, FIPESO was a relatively 
small or^zation and the departure of IFTA from the Comity 
d'Entente bereft the Committee of most of its influence. It shortly 
passed hito nothingness. 

It was clear at Frankfort that most of the WCOTP members 
wanted the Confederation to move quickly to seek rdations vnth 
FISE as wcU as with other international groups of teachere. 
Accoid'mgjy the Executive Committee decided to write a letter at 
once inviting discussion of cooperation with other international 
c^ganizations of teachers. The draft letter was approved by a lai^e 
m^ority of the Assembly of Delegates. It was sent to FISE, the 
Intematinnal Association of Ifeiversity Professors and Lecturers, 
the Worid Union of Catholic Teachers, and the International Fed- 
eration of Free Teachers Unions. Five memben of the Executive 
Committee were named to conduct any further negotiations that 
mi^t be needed. 
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The Frankfort meetiBg was honored by a special message from 
Ft^dent Heuss of Germany and by the participation of Dr. Luther 
Evans, Director-General of UNESCO. 

The Frankfort Assembly voted to admit to national member- 
ship teachers* cHrganiaations of Burma, Cuba, Hong Kong, Iran, 
Ireland, Pakistan, and Panama. At the same time the teachers* 
organizations of Austria and Mauritius were cancelled from mem- 
crship for nonpayment of dues and lack of response to inquiri^. 

Even so, the 1957 meeting was the largest thus far in WCOTP 
history— 2C}0 delegates from 66 national members. 

Reparations for the meeting were completed in January 1957 
in my conversations at Frankfort with the officials of the German 
Teachers Association. My old friend. Dr. James Conant, was then 
the United States Amba^dor to ^nn. He invited me to visit 
Mm there and placed me further in his debt by arranging a dinner 
for me at the Embassy to meet and talk about WCOTP with about 
a dozen of Germany's educational leaders. 

Bavarian ieadier*s centennM-Wuidtutg 

I also had the pleasure, just before the Frankfort Assembly, of 
attending the centennial meeting of the Bavarian Teachers Associa- 
tion in Wurzb'irg. This visit was arranged for me by Wilhelm Ebert 
who had learned about teachers' organizations from an exchange 
program involving officials of the Pennsylvania State Eiucation 
Association. The Wurzburg meeting was a delight, parti -sel 
could observe at first hand how skillfully Herr Ebert L ted 
some Amed^ procedures to his effective use in Bavan. .ottly 
because I learned a good deal fiom his success, and partly because 
the meeting was held in the Residenz. It is, I believe, the most 
degant room hi which I ever appeared, llie murals and the ceiling 
were painted in the early ISth Century by Giovanni Tiepolo of 
Venice. 



ROME, 1958 

Between the Frankfort (1957) and the Rome (1958) meetings 
of the Delegate Assembly the work of WCOTP went steadily for- 
ward. I was able to secure added funds from UNESCO and founda- 
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tion sources. The Income from membership dues slowly increased 
by the acquisition of new members and the growth of members 
already affiliated. A quarterly magazine, Panorama* and an ocm- 
sional newsletter, Edto, were published. We were beginning to 
form specialized committees in rural education, education for 
handicapped children, educational journalism, and technical and 
vocational education. An Assistant Secretary-General was ap- 
pointed. Regional Conferences were arranged to support two of 
the three UNESCO n^jor projects. 

First meeting with FISE representatives 

The liaison Committee created by the Ddegate Assembly at 
Frankfort was active throughout the year, and it succeeded in 
securing useful understandings between WCOTP and several other 
international teachers* organizations. 

The meeting between representatives of FISE and of WCOTP 
took place at Geneva in mid-July, 1958, just before the WCOTP 
meeting in Rome. The meeting had been planned to occupy two 
full days, but the arrival of one of the FISE representatives was 
delayed. All six members of the WCOTP delegation had arrived 
the evening before, as had all the other member of the FISE 
group. Our proix^sal that we meet at the agreed hour was instantly 
disapproved by each and every one in the FISE delegation. We 
next proposed that we begin th& meeting informally, make no 
decisions of substance, and summarize our discusMons for the miss- 
ing delegate v^en he arrived. 

That propo^ too, was declined. Hius we had to while away the 
morning hours in smaU talk, buying each other cups of coffee and 
taking short walks along the banks of the Rhone. Meanwhile, the 
professional interpreter and the bilingual stenographer whose ser- 
vice I had retained were adding up their bills as the hours pa^d. 
The belated delegate was the head of the All-Soviet Union of Edu- 
cational Woriccrs. None of the others would risk a word without 
him. 

This was not an auspicious oi^ning but when he did arrive, the 
Soviet spokesman took diarge of the FISE delegates and we 
emerged with an acceptable plan of cooperation. 

It i^ovided for meetings in Geneva at least once a year between 
tepresentatives of the two organizations. Decisions must be unani- 
mofu. Publications and delegations would be exdianged. The first 
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meeting would compaie the «)minon points of the WCOTP and 
FISE programs. Records of the meetings must be approved by both 
organizations. Administrative expenses would be shared equally. 
The chah- would alternate. Preparation for the meetings and the 
custody of records would be arranged jointly by the two 
secretaries-geiusraL Finally this memorandum of agreement would 
become operative when ratified by the two organizations. 

A few weeks later, in Kume, the Agreement was quickly 
approved by the WCOTP Executive and r«Jommended by it to 
the Delegate Assembly. And then the lid blew off. 

The Frcndi dele^tes wanted more time to study the Agreement 
(it contained about 500 words), A delegate said bluntly 

that he wanted nothing at aU to do with Communist teachers* 
organizations. Ik recalled recent events in Budapest. An Irish 
delegate, less bluntly, took the same position. 

Many of the delegates who now were in opposition had them- 
selves taken part in the Comite d*Entente which involved far more 
dose relations with the Communist teachers than the Agreement 
we put before them. It was difficult to understand why at Istanbul, 
Manila, and Frankfort the Executive had been prodded to move 
forward in relationships with FISE and yet was now being told to 
slow down. 

The Agreement was at last approved with numerous abstentions. 

The theme of the Rome meeting was "Public Support for Edu- 
cation.** The topic was ably discussed in the Presidential Addres, 
in four discussion groups, and in the resolutions. In this nespect, at 
least, the Assembly was united. Everyone believed that Public Sup- 
port for Education was a very good idea. 

At Rome several new national members were admitted, indud- 
ing five national teachers* organizations from Africa alone. 



Visits in Yugoslavia 

After the Rome meetmg, at the invitation of the Yugoslav 
teacher, my wife and I visited their country &om the Julian Alps 
to the m^jor cen^ cities and on to the Adriatic coastal towns 
and islands. I must say that the Yugoslav teachers have always, 
since they joined in 1952, been almost ideal members of WCOTP. 
They rarely fail to send detegat^ to m^Jcr meetings no matter how 
remote, they pay their dues, they speak theh- minds briefly, and 
they refrain from attempting to use WCOTP as a jdatform for 
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Ittr&an debate or intemational name-calling. Until Zambia came 
along, mudi later, Yugoslavia was last alphabetically in our list of 
national membm, but it was in the forefront in terms of intelli- 
gent professional cooperation. 



WA^IINGTON, 19S9 

The meeting in Washington, D.C. was held in the Crabtree 
Auditorium of the National Education Association. It was a tight 
fit, partly because of this large numt^r of United States teachers 
who wanted to see and hear a sesaon of the or^mization in whidi 
they had invested so much time, money, and goodwill. W€X)TF 
hid a diartered plane, Faris-Washington4^, and sold tidcets 
very cheaply. 

Frienddiip Ni^t and other speda! feature 

Several new devices wae invented fc^* this occasion. One of 
these was the highly succes^ul "Friendship Night." Residents of 
the Washington area, including numerous volunteers from the NBA 
staff, invited one ddegate to spend an evening wi& them. Hosts 
were so selected and assigned that any delegate w^o did not speak 
En^ish was the guest of a person who did know his or her language. 
With a few last-minute exQpptions, each host had only one guest. 
The host could provide any program he or she wlsh^, but there 
was one requirement: each host took the guest hoxtm for at least a 
short time, even thou^, as in some cases, the meal was taken at a 
tes^urant. Hosts could, if they vdshed, invite other persons to 
join the party and to m^t their guest. C^dit for the invention of 
the idea of Friendship Ni^t should go to my wife. We settled the 
geiMnd outline of the ito shortly after the WCOTP Assembly in 
Rome, a meeting marked by very limited contact between the dele- 
gates and the Italian people. 

Once ftarted. Friendship Ni^t has continued to be observed in 
tmsy WCOTP meetings. I believe that its succe^ lies in fa^ahead 
planning and dose personalized follow-up. 

Another innovation at the Washhigton A^mbly was the prepa* 
ration of a 2D-fflinute sound film of the Assonbly, from the airival 
of deleptes to the adoption of resolutions. By careful planning 
and fast devdopment this film was shown as the final feature at 
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the farewell banquet The dele^tcs were kept unaware of this 
fiim*s ejdstwace until it was actually projected. A few delegates 
who asked about the portable camera were told that the crew was 
taking shots for possible use in a TV documentary. The surprised 
delegates v^re ddi^ted to see themselv^ and their friends in 
various confines activities and even more pleased when each 
dele^tion was given a ptint of the film to help them share the 
experience with their colleagues at home. 

The program theme was a direct contribution to one of the 
three msyor topics for UNESCO at that time: "Mutual Apprecia- 
tion of Eastern and Western Cultural Values." It was discussed in 
the Presidential Addre^, in the General Assembly, and in four 
special groups dealing with the preparation of teachers, curriculum 
and teaching materials and methods, the promotion of family and 
community support, and action by international bodies. 



Exodus of Zast (krman teadiers 

Just before the Washington Assembly a great exodus of 
teachers and other trained workers from East Germany began. 
WCOTP received a report of a Special Committee on Refugee 
Teadiers from East Germany. It showed a fifty percent increase 
in the number of such teachers between 1957 and 1958. A third 
of all these refugee teachers had been trained hi the Soviet-occu- 
pied zone. The tr^aimcnt to whidi th^ teachers were subjected 
was, the Special Report declared, in violation of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. The chief French delegate warmly 
supported this report and urged that it be widely circulated. 

For students, a prominent factor motivathig the Westward 
movement was the lack of opportunity for further education 
because of various discriminatory regulations hi East Germany: 
for example, the occupation or former occupation of their 
parents, or the political orthodoxy of'parents or of students. The 
teachers who moved to the West named, as their principal motiva- 
tion, lequiremonts that they present false or mi^eading materials 
to their students, spy and report on pupils and parents, attend 
numerous political rallies, stress the acti^dties of the Young 
Pioneers and other Communist youth pro^^s at the expense of 
activities sponsored by the diurdi and approved by the home, and 
tiie performance on occasion of military or semi-military setvice. 
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Latiii AnwfkMi setninai' 

In arranging the Wa^Ungton Assembly, I thought I saw an 
opportunity to involve more of the Latiri-American teachers* 
assodations. Acxordingiy I set up' several special meetings for the 
Latin American dde^tes. I thoii^t that to see at first hand the 
purposes and programs of WCX)TP might increase their interest 
and tHeir subsequent national membership. A representative of 
nSE, claiming to be a delegate from Chile, managed to get into 
these Ldtin American meetings. Playing upon their fear of the 
Colossus of the North, this FISE spokeswoman made enough 
trouble to endanger the success of the whole effort. We therefore 
arranged a m<*-eting between the WC07F Executive and the Latin 
Americans ai the Assembly. This meeting was a dreary business 
at the end of a long day of work. However, by patience and mudi 
discussion, it was agreed that WCOTP had the right to seek new 
members in Latin America just ^ any Latin American teadiers* 
organization had a right to reject such an Invitation, that as 
WCOTF developed ftirthsr contacts in Latin America it would 
apply in ^neral to existing representative national organizations. 
Since we in WCOTP had never had any other thoughts than these, 
we gladly approved the recommendations. 

However, the weakness of Latin American teachers* organiza- 
tions (there are a few Important exceptions) has continued to be a 
m^or recruitment problem for WCOTP. 

AMSTERDAM, 1960 

During the Amsterdam meeting the WCOTP Liaison Committee 
gave a report to the Assembly to bring up to date the account of 
the efforts of WCOTP to develop cooperation with the Com- 
munist teachers in FISE. In April 19$9 the Liaison Committee 
was preparing to go to Geneva to engage in a full exchange of in- 
formation about the programs of the two organizations. It had 
been explidty agreed in 1958 that mch an exchange would be the 
subject of the 1959 meeting. We submitted to FISE, long in 
advan^ of the 1959 meeting, a list of topics on which we believed 
an exchange of information would be helpful. 

Second meeting with FISE 

Since we had encountered great difficulty in securing agi^e- 
men! on the record of the 1958 meeting, we proposed to avoid 
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these difficulties in the futuie by apeement in advance that the 
lecozd of an experienced impartial profi^onal stenographer 
would become the accepted record of the meeting. Hiis proposal 
was rejected by FISE and by the time of the 19S9 WCOTP 
Assembly the problem of keeping an acoirate record of the meet- 
ings was still unsohred. The 1959 As^mbly voted that the Liaison 
Committee should continue to try to carty out the spirit of the 
1958 meeting. On the same day as this dedsion by the WCOTP 
Assembly (August 5, 1959), I wrote to FISE informing it about 
our Assembly's deddon and pointing out in some detail the dif" 
feiences between us in the text of tiie Agreement Seven weeks 
dapsed before we heard from FISE propo^ ttiat the 1960 meet- 
ing of the two se^ of delega^ be devoted to a reconciliation of 
^ variant verdons of the Agreement. I consulted the WCOTP 
Executive and it was hereupon dedded tiiat a second meeting 
merdy to agree on the text of the first meeting was an unjusti- 
fiable expense. On January 6, 1 informed FISE of this decision 
and made one more effort to propose alternative versions of the 
record which would stiU satisfy our insistence on a truthfid report 
of the 4968 Agreement I had no reply. Six weeks later I sent 
FISE an urgent letter stating that if a 1960 meeting were to be 
held plans for it must be made very soon. FISE replied tiiat our 
January letter was still being stiidied and promised a re|dy in two 
weeks. Four wedcs later tiie promised reply arrived. FI^ had 
not budged a mUlhneter. They offered only tiieirown long-hand 
record of the Agreement, take it or leave it. 

It s^med dear to me, and it was slowly becoming dear to 
many of my coUeapies tiiat (1) FISE was in all essential r»pects 
the voice of the Soviet Educational Workers Union, (2) that the 
voice of tiiis Union was in fact the voice of tiie Soviet Govern- 
ment, and (3) that tiie chief concern of FISE wgs to wage a propa- 
ganda war against the United States, and thus to win for the 
Soviet Union power in the developing countries of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. I am sorry to have come to this conclusion, 
but it is &e only one my reason will accept. 

One example: In tiie process of exdtan^ng hifonnation 
between WCOTP and FISE, we spoke informally about the ma^ 
zinffii eadi organization produced and chculitedt-Pam^oma 
(WCOTP), and Teachers of the World (FISE). From tiiere we 
went naturally into a discussion of the hijh printing and translat- 
ing costs for these mapzin^ I reported tiiat Panorama was pub- 
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lishcd in Engli^, French, and Spanish and, with the cooperation 
of some of our membere elsewhere, in Arabic, Japanese, Tamil, 
Malay, Greek, Korean, and Portugue». Then we asked the FISE 
representatives abmit the languages used by Teachers of the 
World The answer was, I believe, EnsJish, French, Japanese, 
Spanish and (pcihaps) German. "But," exclaimed one of the 
WCX)TP represcntativra, **you surely publish editions in Rus n 
and Odnese?" "Hiis was before the days of the Sino^oviet spUt, 
when the Qiinese teachers* union was an active member of FISE. 
It turned out that neither Russian nor Chinese members of FISE 
could read their own magazine. The FISE delegates were obliged 
to agree that the FISE ma^zine was a means of faring informa- 
tion and ideas from whidi both Soviet and Chinese teachers were 
excluded although they surely accounted for at least three-fourths 
of the FISE membership. 

The Oiban defegatioa vanishes 

I had a mysterious cable and letter correspondence with the 
Cuba Teachers Syndicate a week or so before I left Washington 
for Amsterdam. The Cuban teachers* colegios had been carried on 
our general mailing list ever since I visited Havana m 1955. Five 
of them became assodate members. 

A cable from Havana announced that the Cuban teachers would 
send about a dozen delegates to Amsterdam and requested me to 
reserve hotel rooms for them beginning approximately one week 
before the WCOTP meeting. My block reservation agreement with 
our hotel in Amsterdam, the Krasnopolsky, did not become 
effective until the day before our Assembly would begin. For aU 
I knew, Amsterdam might be the host of another large conference 
faunediately before our arrival. Neverthele^, I sent a friendly 
^le back to Havana, said I could and would guarantee the avail- 
ability of rooms. I followed this cable with a letter explaining 
that I could be sure to put the Cubans in the Krasnopolsky during 
tiie WCOl? Assembly but mat they might be placed in another 
hotel for the preceding week. I also requested a list of names and 
the hour and day of their arrival at Schipol airport in order that 
the Dutch h(»pitality committee could meet them. The rest is 
silence. No Cuban appeared; there was no further correspon- 
dence, then or skce. 

In retrospect, I can make an educated guess at what happened. 
The syndicate was reorganized with the arrival of the Castro 
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regime and the government probably tdd the teachers to afMatc 
with teachers elsewhere in the world. Unsophisticated, the Cuban 
teacheis sent me this telegram. Later, they no dcmbt learned that 
their cable to me was a mistake on their part, tiiat loyal teachers 
were suppose to go to the Communist rally which was h^ that 
summer in Conakry, Guinea. 

Conakry meeting 

The Conakry raUy, by tlte way, was not hi^y su^essfiU. The 
African teachers* organizations, with few exceptions, preferred to 
meet with WCOTP in Amsterdam. A few Africans who were 
ordered to attend at Conaloy by their own governments went 
along; a few particulariy courageous ones (as is Ghana) found 
ways to avoid going to Conakry at all. A former teacher ^o be- 
came the first Bfinister of Education for the newly-established 
Congo (formerly a Bel^an «dony) flew right past Conakry and 
came d^ctly to Amsterdam. The lai^ enthusiastic delegations 
fsom Africa which took part in the Amsterdam meeting were a 
testimonial to the work of Wa)TP in that (^ntinent,-wofk per- 
formed with great ability and devotion by Raymond Smyke in Uie 
WCOTP central office and by Bennett CauUey, a retired secretary 
of the Ghana National Assodation of Teachers who was Director 
of the W<X)TP African offia on the basis of full-time work, 
part-time pay. 

The theme of the Amsterdam Assembly, ^'CMd Healtii and the 
S^ool/* was a popular one. The Assembly disai^ons on health 
services m schools, on heaHfh education, and on healthful school 
living attracted a good deal of public and profe^onal interest 

NEW DELHI, 1961 

We had an unuaially small Executive Committee at the New 
Delhi meeting. The President, Sir Ronald Gould, and one other 
n^ber were detained in London by &e critical state of negotia- 
tions regarding teachers' salaries. Another member was critically 
m. Our Vicfr-Prcsidcnt, Shri Natars^jan, took over tiie Presidential 
dutl» and performed them well 

Me«age from President Kennedy 

The formal part of the Delhi meeting was impressive. The 
AsiemMy was addressed by the Prime Minister, lawahaxlal Nehru; 
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the Minister of Education, L. Shrimali; the Minister of Science 
and Oiituial Affairs, Humaytin Kabir; and the Minister of Defense, 
V. K. Krishna Menon. We also had message from two heads of 
state: Mrs. Banderanaike, Prime Minister of Ceylon; and John F. 
Kennedy, President of the Uidted States. 

The message of good will and encouragement from President 
K^medy was a complete surprise to me, but a veiy agreeal^e one. 
I had not requested a statement from the White House or made 
any spedal effort to announce the New Delhi me;^ting in govern- 
ment drdes. In midmoming of the day I left Washington for India 
the White House telephoned to ask me for the exact full name of 
the Confederation and the Pr^dent*s letter was delivered to me 
by hand a half-hour before I left home for the airport. It was read 
by the Chaiiperson of the N£A delegation and was received with 
gr^t acclaim. The hnmense po]mlarity of President Kennedy was 
an impresshfe global phenomenon. 

Returning to the high-ranking Indian poliridans at the WCOTP 
Assembly, let me wdd a word about Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon. As 
Minister of Defend, his offldal appearance at a teachers* con- 
ference was not at all necessary or even expected. We had heard 
&om the Prime Minister and from the MirJsters of Education and 
Culture. Yet, I was told by the Indian hosts that it was e^ential 
that Mr. Menon appear. I postponed the event as long as I could 
bet^use I feared that his \^ll-known antipathy to the United 
States and its polides might push the Assembly into a general 
political debate which is forbidden by the WCOTP Constitution. 

On the morning of the last day of the A^embly, Mr. Menon 
appeared and spoke at considerable length. He had no manuscript, 
nor even any notes that I could see. He imdertook to define **the 
{dace of education in this worid" and he said hs would do so by 
tracing *the expansion of the dimension of the mind through the 
yeaf&** He said that "dynamism must be introduced into educa- 
tion so that a universal sense oi values wiU become the background 
of dvilization.** Hiis sense of values, he said, could be achieved 
thiou^ an education that is **ftexlble enough to recognize the 
I&rriistic nature of aU manifestations.** He went on for some time 
in ^ polysyllabic vein. He certainly ^d not approach any con- 
troversial political issues -or if he did I was not clever enough to 
detect it The truth is that I really had no clear idea vhat he was 
saying. I feel sure that many of Us listeners from various p& *s of 
tte worid were to see and hear and evaluate this man who- 
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over so many years wielded great power in the Government of 
India. 



Prime Minister Nehru 

In contrast, Prime Minister Nehiu spoke quite simply and 
directly. He told the delegates that they were meeting when grave 
problems axe at issue and **no man can say what may descend 
upon us in the next few months." We say that education is the 
way to solve the world's problems and yet the most highly- 

-hicated nations are fuU of violent hostility towards each other. 

\e type of ^ucation we provided had not led to that inter- 
national cooperation which has become essential to the world's 
growth and even io the world's survival *That," he said, *troublcs 
mc." 

Does some inevitable fate require us to be helpless spectators of 
this tragic drama, he asked. You are to discuss training for respon- 
sibility, an important subject But still, responsibility for i^at? 
Re^onsibility for our next-door nei^bor or for a neighbor who 
liv^ in another country? On the thre^old of the spac» age, 
national boundaries are out-of-date, and yet our minds continue to 
function in a narrow way. A certain tribalism clings to us alt In 
In£a W9 are trying to ^t rid of a tribali^ called caste. 

Education, he continued, is obviously desirable but I do not 
always find educated people so d'^sixable! Whether they act .as 
individuals or as a group or as a nation, they have, in spite of their 
education, rather closed minds. Education should open the mind 
and enable a person to understand Qiher human beings. Even the 
best education avaHaMe is still producing a pugnacious type of 
humanity. 'How can we get lid of this rather nanow approach 
which only kads to conflict -conflict today being an exceedingly 
dangerous thing?. . . . .Well, it is a problem worthy of your study." 

It was easy to s^ why such a man could be so deeply -one 
might alm(»t say so reverently, adored by the people of India. I 
had &e xe^Kmsibility to escort the Prime Minister from his <^ to 
the auditorium where our Assembly was in ses^on. He met each 
member of the Ex^mtlve Committee al<mg the way vdfh great 
diaim and dignity. 

Yet, below the charming cool and eloquent surface of Mr. 
Nehru's public behavior, I believe I caught just a g^pse of a 
tension of tmpiedictable explosivene^ We were seated on the 
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stage with his immediate entourage and the WCOTP Executive. 
The row of small tabl^ between us and the audience was equipped 
with microphones to augment the Kjund as wc^U as to carry it to 
the simultaneous interpreters. One of tiie introductory speakers 
was speaking from this seated position. I told Mr Nehru softly that 
h& could use the microphone on his table if he wished but that if 
he preferred to stand while speaking, we had installed a micro- 
I^one and a line to the interpreters on a podium near the front of 
the stage. He turned to me, violently angry, eyes blazing. He told 
me that tills was his auditorium, that he had it built, that he knew 
all about it, and that he needed no help or advice from me in the 
delivery of his speech. 

I have tiiou^t since then about the possible caus^ of this 
outbreak. He would not have already known about the micro- 
phones because I had given the instructions to hook in the inter- 
preters' booth only a half4iour t^fore. Did my information inter- 
rupt some important chain of thought? I doubt it; it was too brief 
and direct and could have been answered by merely nodding that I 
was understood. Was he particulaH.y tmtable about the United 
States' diat morning? That, I tnink, is a pos^ility. But my best 
explanation is that Mr. Nehru, **on parade," as it were, almost 
every moment of tbs day, developed toisions and frustrations 
whidi were made bearable only by some outbreak of anger, even 
though the object of the an^r and the immediate cause of it are 
entirely irrelevant I imagine that many promhient public persons 
have the same general problem and make a similar response to it. 

Debate on relations with FISE 

During all the WCOTP meetings at about this time -and the 
New Delhi meeting was no exception-many European delegates 
were hisistently asked for more rapid progress in WCOTP coopera- 
tion with tiie Cbmmunist teachers. But when we engaged hi discus- 
si<m of actual programs with FISE, our ideas for cooperation were 
received witiiout enthusiasoi or rejected without explanation. 

At New Delhi the familiar debate was conthnied with a new. 
twist A French delegate observed that WCOTP and FISE seemed 
to be following the lines of the two great power blocs in the 
woi!d. He said that WCOTP-FISE cooperation on specific school 
problems would be a "comforting demonstration" to the worid in 
Mi critical thne. He a^ed whether the Executive Committee 
would proceed along the lines he proposed, adding the diaphanous 
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tiireat that the fai?ure of fee Executive in tiiis resfwct would lead 
•Certain" uimamei oiganizations to establish relations on their 
own with the Ea; tern Europeans. 

This might have ended the debate for the moment but X was so 
weaiy with fee constant nag^ng directed at fee Executive that I 
did not let fee issue fade &om sight I declared feat WCXyrP was 
completely separate from anything that could be called a power 
bloc. I pointed out feat WCOTP dealt only wife matters au- 
feorized by its Constitution. "I am obliged," I said, •*to demur to 
fee identification of WCOTP wife one of fee power blocs feat 
divide fee world. FISE may be so identified, but WCOTP is not." 

STOCKHOLM, 1962 

Three events took fee spotlight in fee 1962 WCOTP Assembly 
in Stockholm: 

1. The impact of fee Berlin Wall on fee teachers, schools, and 

children of feat dty 
2 The «^ewed ferocity of fee \^etcong in attacking schools, 

cliildren, and teachers supported by fee Saigon government 
3. The address of Preadent Eisenhower 

**Something feere Is that doem*t love a Wall" 

Even before fee Berlin Wall was bunt, fee (West) German 
Teachers Association, as a member i,^ WCOTP, had asked fee 
Confederation for help. 

The westward movement included not only teachers at an levels 
but also physicians, en^eers, technicians, and many others. So 
great was the exodus that in 1954 three refugee centers were 
established in West Berlin. The number of teachers pashig through 
feese anteis avera^d about 100 per monfe for seven successive 
yeark 

Few, if any, persons predicted fee dramatic reaction of fee East 
German Government On August 13, 1961 a ten foot wall was 
swiftly constructed aU along fee westward edge of fee East Berlin 
zone. The East German Government declared at first that the 
purpose of fee Wall vm to exclude •*spi^ ant! saboteurs" but the 
reason given was so ridiculous that withh a few months it became 
necessary for Walter Ulbricht to admit iRiblidy that fee m^or 
reason for fee Wall was to check the hemorrhage to the W«t of 
intellectuals and other highly trained per. ons. 
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In November 1961, IFTA held an Exwmtive Committee meet- 
ing in the western part of Berlin. Observing the many educational 
proUems created by the new WaH dividing the city, IFTA re- 
quested WCOTP to appoint a Commission of Inquiry to study and 
report on problem. This was the first request ever made of 
WCOTP by IFTA, and it was highly desirable that our reaction be 
prompt and emphatic. Sir Ronald Gould, the Indent of WCOTP, 
asked me to be chairperson of the Commission of Inquiry with 
other members from WCOTP affiliate in Kenya, Malaysia, and 
France. The Commission of Inquiry assembled in Berlin on 
December 6. 

We held twelve working sesaons, visited the refugee center in 
Marienfeld, two secondary schools, and (of course) the Wall itself. 
We took evidence from abcnit 100 witnesses, mostly on an indi^i- 
dual basis including, however, some students in groups. We also 
examined about 2(K) letters from active teachers, retired teachers, 
and student in East Berlin. At our first meeting we telegraphed 
the £a^ German Teachers Union inviting their president or his 
agents to meet with us, at any con>^nient time and place, to 
present any information relevant to our inquiry We received proof 
of the delivery of this m^sage but no reply. 

Each witness before the Commi^on was told that a record was 
being made but that witneses were also free to go "off the 
record. Except for asking that their nam^ not be disclosed, few 
witnesses went off the record. There was considerable publidty 
about our Inquiry in the Berlin pre^, and we publicly mvited 
anyone with information to come forward. 

The total evidence taken amounted to over 300 typewritten 
pages. The testimony is filled with tragedy, despair, inspired coui^ 
age, and sacrifice. The temptation to quote some of it here is 
ahnost inesistable but I shall refrain, for if I begin I shall fmd it 
diffkult to stop. 

In place of the presentation of individual cases I shall sum- 
marize the Commission's most important decisions. We were 
unanimous on all items. 

First, we recognized that the Wall separated teachers from 
students and (Mdren from their families, and that the f'tuation 
confronting many teachers obliged to remain in East Germany 
cosistituted a grave assault on their personal and profesdonal 
freedoms. 
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We appealed to the Universal Declaration ot Human Rights 
issued by the United Nations on December 10, 1948, and in 
particular to two Articles of the Declaration: 

Article 13: "Eveiyone has the ri^t to leave any 
country, including his own, and to return to his 
country." 

Article 26: "Education shall be directed to the full 
development of the human peisonality and to the 
strengthening of respect for human lights and 
fundamental freedoms. It shall promote under- 
standing, tolerance and friendship among all na- 
tions, radal or religious gfOU{», and shall fur&et 
the activities of the United Nations for the main- 
tenance of pca<»." 

The Inqudiy CommMon mged the widest possible distnbuUcm 
of its report and of the information it con^ned so that the 
catastropic evente it reports **may readh as many understanding 
minds and compassionate hearts as pos^le.*' 

We recommended that visits be exchanged between Berlin 
teachers and teachers £rom other parts of the world so as to 
encoura^ continuot^ study of the problems agitated by the 
constfuctiott of the Wall In this connection, I was later able to 
arrange for tttree West Berlin teadters to tour Latin America and 
West Africa to ^ve a firsthand account to teachers and their 
organizations, as well ^ to the general imblic, in those rei^ons. I 
met them in Washington before they Kt forth and talked with 
them again in Post-of-Spain, Triiddad, as they completed their 
arduous tour south of our border. 

I consider the Berlin W aS to be the most important single visual 
aid available in Uaching the significance of freedom and of oppres- 
sion. 

Iteof in Vietnam 

White the Commission of Inquiry met 'm Berlin, the Second 
WCOTP Asian Leadership Training Sej.>: ^ar was meeting hi 
Saigon with participation by WCOTP member organizations in 
Bnm^, Ceylco, Republic of Chhia, India, Japan, Korea, Malaya, 
New Ze^d, Philippines, Fbailand and Vietnam. These repre- 
lentatives adopted tiie following Resolution: 
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"Having heard reports of such deplorable acts as 
the bunung of school buildings and educational 
materials, the murdering of teachers, the denial of 
educational opportunities to school diildren in 
Viet-Nam we recommend that WCOTP appoint a 
Commission of Inquiry to undertake an examina- 
tion to ass^ the impact of these terrorist activities 
on education in the Republic of Viet-Nam." 

The President at once appointed a Commission of Inquiry 
diaircd by the WCOTP \rice-President, Shri Natar^an of India, 
with other members from the teachers* or^nizations of Germany, 
Cbngo (Braaaville), and France. The Commission met in Saigon 
^t days in May, 1962. It visited sdiools and Jiomes in two 
province, interviewed victims and their close relatives, and 
published an open invitation to anyone wishing to present evi- 
dence. The Commission found that educational progress, espe- 
cially in primary schools, had occurred from 1954; that systematic 
attacks against village schools began in Umited areas m 1959, and 
by 1961 affected the whole of the Republic; that the attacks were 
mainly upon the school programs which included civic informa- 
tion and honor to the national flag; that teachers were singled out 
for attack as government employees; tiiat 32 teachers had already 
been killed. 73 kidnapped and still missing, 189 kidnapped and 
released, and 100 tortured; that armed gan^ attacked and 
destroyed school buildings and their contents; that 636 schools 
had to be dosed; that all tiiese terrorist activities were conducted 
by the Vict-Cong. This group was described in June 1962 by the 
Internationa! Cornmisaon for Supervision and Control hi Viet- 
Nam, the Polish delegation dissenting, as a group using "aime J and 
unanned personnel, arms, munitions and other supplies" sent from 
the North to the Soutii **with tiic object of supporting, or^nizing, 
and etnying out hostile activities induding aimed attacks.** 

The Report contained an appendix ghdng the names, addresses, 
and next of kin of the murdered teachers and the names of the 
destroyed school buildhigs, together with tiie dates of tiie ti^e- 

The Wef printed report of the Commission of Inquiry for Viet- 
nam was ahnost ignored by the United States press. I made all the 
usual approaches to tiie media (and some unusual ones) but the 
itory, if it appeared at all, was usually short and printed on page 
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20 or thexeabouts. It was an omission that puzzled me at the 
time-and still does. 

At the Stodchohtt A^embly of Dele^tes reports of the special 
G}mnussions of Inquiiy in Berlin and Vietnam were adopted by 
laxse n^joxit^ 

On the Bedin Wall issue, the Japanese Teachers Union spokes- 
man said, somewhat ^logetically I thought, that while his dele- 
gation did not disbelieve the contents of our report, the Wail had a 
bearing on tiie political and economic life of Germany and he 
would be obliged to abstain from voting. The Yugoslav delegate 
said succinctly that the Beriin situation should be decided without 
outside interference. He could not vote for the Report One dele- 
gate from Malaya said that WCOTP should not be excluded from 
i^ies of this kind because the concept of human brothexhood was 
offended by the building of ^ch walls, while another delegate 
from tiie same countiy said that we shouldn't oother ourselves so 
muA about walls in some faroff country. The reference to **fa^ 
off* caused some raised eyebrows am(mg the German delegates. 
However, such a reference wos, and perhaps wiB long continue to 
be, a reflection of a habit of thinking which rests on a^uraptions 
made obsolete by modem developments in communication and 
tiansport. 

I was particulariy impr^ed by the wisdom and wit of the 
A&ican delegates on this matter. A delegate from Ghana vigor- 
ously denied the Yugoslav remarks about outside interference. The 
moral ri^ts of teachers and cWldren in Beiiin and Vietnam were 
not entirely internal affairs immune to comment from others. The 
^okespcrson for Kenya said pupils should he free to attend any 
school they wanted to attend. Instead of building the Wall, the East 
BeiUneis would have done better to build schools and "if they have 
enough schools in Berlin they could build some schools in Africa!" 

The Vietnam terrorism report produced a shorter discussion, 
the prindpal ^^kexs being two dd^tes from India who con- 
demned the terrorism as '^pernicious, obnoxious, and danger<m** 

The Vietnam Report was adopted with two abstentions and two 
negative votes. The Berihi Report was adopted with four dele- 
gations abstaining and two delegations voting in the negative. 

President Hsenhower 

White he was stiH in the White House, President Eisenhower 
^blished People-to-People -a non-go. ^mmental organization 
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whkh functions. I was a member of its Executive Committee 
for some yeaxs and later a memt^ of its Board of Directors. 

During these yeass I attended meetings of the FTP, with General 
Eisenhower presiding. At tiie Kansas Oty meeting we saw the un- 
usual spectade of former ^readents Eisenhower and Tniman 
dining amicably together at the FTP Directors* dinner. The next 
day we made a pilgrimage, as guests of Mr. Truman, to his hc»ne 
and library. 

In 1964 I formed part of a FTP goodwill mission to Mexico. We 
flew there in Air Force One stopping at Guadal^jam and Mexico 
Qty. The heads of our mission were M^'or John H^nhower and 
Walt Disney. 

In 1962. Mr. Joyce Hall, Prudent of PTP and of Halhnark 
Greeting Cards, invited my wife and me to stay for two days in his 
guest apstment in Kansas Qty, Mi^ouii I remain very ^ad timt 
we did so, for the visit lol us to a deep and lasting frien(^p. One 
of its many good outcome was Mr. HaU*s aigg^tion that he try to 
arrange for President Eisenhower to go to Stockholm to address 
flie WCOTP Assembly as a repr^entative of People-to-PeopIe. I 
apeed at once and, with characteristic energy and enthusiaan, Mr. 
Han did the rest 

Once I had reached Stockholm, I began to hear tiiat General 
Eisenhower mi^t receive a diilly reception from sil^tantia! seg- 
ments of &6 Swedkh population. I never had time or indination 
to find <mt exactly what Ge^ral Ei^nhower had said done to 
ofli^d&em. 

When the train including the special cars used by the E^en- 
hower party pulled into &e Stockholm station, I was standing 
beside the United States Ambassador to Sweden and various high 
municipal and national offldals. The General emerged. Shook 
hands gerually an *round, and then, still on the train platform, he 
turned to &e Uniied States Ambassador and said, **Could we have 
a press conferaice?** 

**Yes dr,** said tiie Aml^ssador, '*we have arranged one for you 
at the Embassy thi<i afternoon.** 

*^ would Bke,** said Mr. Eisenhower cahnly, **to have r press 
conference right away. Is there a room for it here in the station?'* 

The stationmaster and other officials were consulted; yes, the 
station stained a small V.LP. room that would serve for a press 
conference. 

•KJood,** said the General, "let's go.** 
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So the television cameras and microphones hurriedly edged into 
position and then the former President of the United States stood 
up strai^t before the lights and said something to this effect: 
**Somc years ago I wote something uncomplimentary about the 
Swedish people. I have since learned that the information I relied 
on at that time was biased and incorrect I am very glad to say this 
in the capital dty of Sweden and ^ad to be here where I can get a 
more correct picture of Swedish life at first hand." 

X had always hked and admired General Eisenhower, even when 
he took positions with which I did not agree and even when he 
mangled English syntax as he did so. But it seemed to me that he 
^w several inches taller as he made this brief statement, smiled 
that inesistable smfle, and ended that short special mating with 
the prc» within a few minutes after his arrival As for the Swed^, 
they succumbed without a munnur and he receded enthusiastic 
plaudits from Swedish crowds throughout his stay. 

In his prepared speech to Ae WCOTP Assembly, President 
Eisenhower said all the ri^t filings. He said that the teacher is 
"possibly the most important Individual in the entire worid." He 
came out eloquently and uneq livocaUy in favor of the freedom of 
the teacher to teach the truth. He told what happens when this 
freedom is denied, uang the schools of Hitler and Mussolini as 
examples. He said that his experience in war, followed by two 
yeai« as Prudent of Cohunbia University, had caused hhn to 
^<te that, whatever else he might be called upon to do, he would 
forever hold to the jmrpose of supporting any teacher who was 
dedicated to truth and to the promotion of mutual understanding 
between individuals and nations. He concluded by sug^ting that 
educators develop with representatives of the United Nations plans 
for an international univerdty with a faculty of leading educators 
selected by the United Nations General Ass*?mbly fnan lists 
nomhiated by sudi teachers* organizations as WCOTP. 

Tte WCOTP Executive moved at once to ini)lemcnt &is ^ggestion. 
Aitbou^ progress has been slow the baric idea, with the support of 
WCOTP and ote groups, has moved forward touiJi the jun^cs of 
Uiited Nations bureaucracy toward a visible and tangible institi^on. 

Prerident Eisenhower stayed wi^ us long enough to meet every 
delegate personally. Just before he left Stockhohn he spoke briefly 
by satdlite bit»dcast from Stockholm to the United States. I 
bdieve this was the first use of satellite (^mmunlcation of tHs 
kind across the Atlantic 
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11 WCOTPi 1963, 1964, 1965 



Rio de Janeiro, 1963-The Arabs unfold their tent - Con- 
versations on Arab participation - Latin America - Peru - 
Braza - Mexico, 1946-59 - Mexico; 1960-63 - Academic, 
economic, professional, and sodal; Paris, 1964'-Day- 
by-day - Paris potpourri - Continued work on the 
status of teachen - One last try for liaison • East 
Berlin-UNESCO revisited: Addis Ababa, 1965-Haile 
Selassie - Equal opportunity in education - Arab teachers 
in Alexandria • Santo Domingo - The barbed wire - Inter- 
national Cooperation Year 



RIO DE JANEIRO, 1963 

Between the 1962 and 1963 meetMigs of the WCOTP Assembly 
{undertook to seek moie sctivdy the participation of three groups 
of teachers* organizations: 

1 . The Teachers Syndicates in the Arab Countries 
Z The teadiers organizations in South America 
3. The Syndicate of Workers in Education of Mexico 

The Arabs unfold dieir tent 

The Royal Egyptian Teachers Association had an able delegate 
it Endioott in 1946. Sin^ then a tenuous relationship had been 
nuhitained. I visited Egypt as part of a UNESCO project in 
September 1951, but the political instability of the country was 
too gieat for more than casual contacts. For example, when I 
went shopping in Cairo's louk, my Egyptian friends saw to it that 
I never went there (or any>^ere beyond the front verandah of the 
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dd Shepherd's Hotel) alone. TKey escorted me everywhere, one 
oa each side, and never toM me why. But I could guess why when 
I contrasted the terrible poverty of the peasants with the luxury 
of the handful of uppe^dass Egyptians in the hotel bar with their 
evening dress from Bond Street and tiieir Paris gowns and their 
long, long limousines. A few days after I left Cairo, Shepherd's 
Hotel was sacked and burned. Within a short time the monardiy 
was abolished, the King was in exile, and the Royal Egyptian 
Teadiers Association became the Teachen Syndicate of the 
United Arab Republic 

In 19SS I viras briefly in Lebanon, Esrpt, Syria, and Jordan, 
but in the time available I was unable to find or contact any 
teadiers' onpnization. 

In 19S8 a group of delegates from Arab teachers* organizations 
stopped by, as it were, to call on the WCOTP Delegate Assembly 
in Rome. They were on their way back from a roaring good viat in 
Moscow where they had been treated with great affection. They 
were not with us very long and not greatly interested while they 
stayed, but we did get enough names and addresses to start 
correspondence. 

By 1962 we had a few Arab observers in Stockholm and a part- 
time branch representative hi Beirut to keep the Washington office 
informed and to translate, publish, and distribute some of the 
WCOTP publications in Arab countries. 

In April 1963 our Hrst rn^or breakthrough occurred: the 
Sect^tary-General of WCOTP was invited to attend the annual 
meeting of the Egyptian Teachers Syndicate. The arrangements had 
been nudged along partly by Ahmed Khaki, who v/as Director of 
Public Education in ♦he dty of Alexandria and who had attended 
the WOTP London Conference as an observer hi 1958, and 
especially by H Said All Mohammed, who had been Cultural 
Attache at the Egyptian Embassy in Washington and who was now 
the .npaid publicity director for the Teachers Syndicate and a 
membes' of its Executive Committee. I was accompanied to Cairo 
by Vmtsitn Ebert, at that time the part-time Director of the 
WCOT? office in F^. 

After arrivhig in Cairo we spent the rest of the evenhig Hnishing 
the speech I was to make before the delegates the next morning. 
Said All Mohammed made available to the delegates and the pr^ 
a text in Arabic. *j . ^ 
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The candidates for the Executive Committee of the Syndicate 
are self-nominated by simply signing an application. The election 
itself appeared to be conducted well. The ballot boxes were 
locked. Delegates* names were crossed off the list when they had 
voted. No one but the tellers was allowed in the counting process, 
which took about five hours for 2,000 ballots. Delegates who 
&iled to vote were known because of the check-off and were 
criticized. 

There was no ballot paper. Each delegate wrote out the full 
names of nine preferred candidates. There were thirty-nine 
nominees. This process, of course, made the voting extremely 
slow; in fact, the dection was the only business transacted on the 
second day. 

Both the Assembly and the election were held in a tent, sup- 
ported by poles lashed toother with ropes, the roof consisting of 
canvas and the walls of carpets. Tt^ "floor," ^ich was a dusty 
football Held in ite more normal condition, vm also covered by 
carpets. 

Most of ti^ delegates wore western dress but about twenty per- 
cent of the men wore the floor4ength tunic and a turban. The 
delegates represented about 130,000 teachers in Egypt. Much 
time was ^nt deploring the absence of 265 of the 2,000 dele- 
gate. About 1 50 of the delegates were women. None was veiled. 
All women were seated together. The President of the Syndicate 
was also one of the five vice-p^dents of the Republic. He did 
not attend the meeting. 

The Vice-ftesident of the Syndicate was the Minister of Educa- 
tion. He presided over the meeting pro forma, but the actual direc- 
tion was done by the Secretary-General. 

The MhUster opened the meeting. He had a fuU hoi^e (or tent). 
Some passages from the Koran were chanted while the crowd 
listened reverently. The Minister next greeted everyone, not for- 
getting those far-away members of the Syndicate who repr«ent 
UAR as teadurs in the schools of other Arab countries. 

Me greeted the Iraqi Minister of Education, who was also Pred- 
dent of the Iraq Teachers Syndicate (wild enthusiasm from the 
audience; cheerieaders began chanting "Long live the Arab 
World*'). The same demonstration occurred when the Syrian, 
Lebanese, and Palestine delegates were introduced. The Secretary- 
General noted with regret that no detections were present from 
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Algeria and Tunis but he said that '^nevertheless tiieir hearts 
united with ours." (Cheers.) 

The Minister of Education of Iraq, in substance, said: When I 
stood here a year ago, Kas^ was oppressing our people. My 
presence here Mm a^imt his wisl^s. Now that is all like a bad 
dream. We can go home from Cairo, the capital of the Arab world, 
without fear, thanking God for deliverance, and for the victorious 
leadership of Camel Abdd Nasser (furious applause; delegates 
stood on chairs; one delegate shouted: "One Arab nation; one 
flag; one syndicate." This was taken up by others, especially in 
the front of the room.X 

He continued that the UAR wiU take its place in the struggles 
for peace and for Arab unity. Teadiers must build unity. Haii to 
tiie revolutions of Egypt, of Algeria, of Yemen, of Syria! (A shout 
from the floor: "We are ready now for Trans-Jordan"-some 
applause followed.) We in Iraq have much to do to repair the 
damage done by the King and by Kassim. We look forward next to 
the liberation of Palestine. 

Dr. Farouk of Lebanon recited a poem about the unity of the 
Arab woiid. Shouts arose from the audience urgjng him to say it 
spin. He did so. My country, he said, is wherever Arabic is 
^ken from the Atlantic to the Persian Gulf, where culture is 
valued and aU regions are respected. In Lebanon, we respect both 
the Koran and the Bible. 

The l^e^e delegate spoke next. He praised President Nasser. 
The crowd responded, but it was growing tired. 

I was the anchorper^n among the guests of honor, the only 
non-Arabic speaker in the tent. My remarks were translated para- 
graph by para^^. Every statement I made was applauded 
twice-Hsnce after the English original, once after the translation. 

The next speaker came up from the audience. He appeared to 
be charged with the responsibility of giving thanks for the speedies 
10 far delivered. He said, among many other things, that te^diers 
must oppose imperialism because they rev^e the great prophets. 
Tctdicrf are a holy army, with a pen and not with a sword, woric- 
ing always for peace as directed by the Holy Books. He then shifted 
the subject (rather abruptly, I thous^t) to the need for more 
pfomotions in the salaries of teachers, adding that we could safely 
leave this to the efforts of our beloved Minister of Education, 
(ftotest from the rear and applause from the front rows.) 
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Hie Minister of Education took the floor to explain how he had 
fou^t for the education bud^t, how F^dent Nasser had hel{»ed 
him, how the cigarette tax was increased to raise £JB. 800,000 
(about $1,S00,000) more for schools. There was apfdause. 

The Secretary-General then announced a haIf4tour re<^ for 
lunch The meeting resumed two houis later. 

Then followed the "safety^ralvc" part of the program. Any 
delegate could talk about anything. As far as I could tell, there was 
sul^tantial freedom of expression. The way in whidi this talk gets 
translated into action, remains one of the mysteries of the Nile. 

Conversations on Arab participation 

Hie chief delegates of the Arab Teadiers Federations held a 
special meeting so that I mi^t present information about WCOTP 
and answer their questions. Present: Egypt, Lebanon, Iraq, and 
Bilestine. (Syria was away on an excursion.) Hie meeting lasted 
three hours. 

There was a good deal of informal talk by the Arabs about 
another year of delay before their membership in WCOTP. I 
decided, however, to urge a de(Mon before the 1963 meeting. I 
tried to make it clear that WCOTP recognized a real difference in 
tiie ri^ts of members and non-members. 

Ihe questioning was Mendly dnd profuse. 

I concluded that a decision to affiliate would not be taken with- 
out approval in high politick circles. The Arab teachers wanted to 
affiliate and the meeting suppled them witii facts to help them to 
persuade others that affiliation would be to their advantage. 

A meeting was arranged for me with the U.A.R. Vice-President 
bemuse the Atab teachers wanted me to meet him. The Vice- 
President spoke En^ish quite weU. 

Arab friends had advised me to prepare a little speech to the 
Vlce-Pr^dent %i1iich, they said, should include the following four 
pohtts: 

a. WCOTP covered the worid, stres^ India, Ghana, newly- 
liberated countries of Africa and A^ 

b. WCOTP welcomed Arab delegations as guests in Stockholm^ 
Arabic was spoken in an international teachers* meeting for 
tile first time 

c. I was ^d to return that visit and to observe the many 
changes in this nation since I had first come here in 1951 
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d. I was greatly honored to be recdved by the Vice-l*icsident 
here 

The Vicc4^sident then thanked me for coming and shifted to 
Arabic, asking questions around the room. I was told later that 
these questions dealt with WCOTP: Just as the \^ce-President 
seemed to be satssned wth the information received, the Mnister 
of Education, who was seated at his right, said "You know there 
are two intemation£d teachers* or^nizations." Ebert immediately 
said, **Mr. Vice-President, I don^t understand Arabic but did 
someone say that there are two international teacher organi- 
zationsf^ 

This was confirmed, and Ebert said, "I must beg to differ; there 
are not two mtemational teaches' organizations. There is an inter- 
national communist organization whidi uses teachers for its politi- 
cal purposes and there is WCOTP-a world-wide profesaonal 
organization that works to improve schools and teachers.'* 

This was a timely intervention. Tht Vice-Prudent, who had 
apparency been ready to turn thumte down on the affiliation said, 
"Well, we had better look at this question again." 

They were still looking at it when I left Cairo the next day. 
They were still looking at it three months later, at tiie WCOTP 
Assembly in Rio. Spokespersons for tiie Teadiers Syndicate of 
Egypt, Iraq, and Lebanon, as well as for the Federation of Arab 
TcachcR (F.A.T.S.) were present at tiie Rio Assembly. They each 
made friendly speeches and implied that their r^pective organiza- 
tions would vote to affiliate with WCOTP witiun tiie coming year. 
The Syndicates of Lebanon and the United Arab Repuldic did so 
and were formaUy admitted to WCOTP membership in 1964. 
Teachers* or^nizations of Sudan and Tuni^ were added to the 
Arab members* list in 1965, of Morocco in 1966, and of Iraq 
in 1967. 

When war came aphi to tiie Middle East in 1967, and 
occupied some Arab territory in Jerusalem, Syria, aiid the Sinai, 
one result was immediate pressure from both the Israeli and the 
Arab member organizations to Mne up the Worid Confcdoation on 
one side or ti» other. The result of WCOTP neutrality on tiiis 
issue was the er<mon of our good relations with tiie Arab teachers 
whic^ we had so slowly and painfully developed. By 1972 n^y 
all of the former Asab member organizations of WCOTP had 
stolen away-but not, alas, sScntly. The large and powerful Arab 
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!yndi(»t» were welo)med into the Communist-sponsored FISE. 
Almost all of our efforts to invdve Arab teadiers and their oiigani- 
zations lay in ruins. All that remained at the time was a network 
of personal friendships and sliared memories. 

Litin America 

In prejmration for the Rio de Janeiro meeting, all of us at 
WCOTP, especially Jose' Rivera, who managed the part-time 
WCOTP office in Puerto Rico, made special efforts to increase the 
membership and participation of teachers' organizations in South 
America. 

Peru 

For my own persona! tar^ts I concentrated on lE^ru and Brazil. 
The teachers* organizations of Peru resemble those of several other 
South American countries in the intricate way they are organized 
and in the dose entan^ement of the teachers* organizations with 
the various political parties. 

Example: When! was there in 1962 there were sepamte national 
federations of teachers in the elementary ^hoois, the secondary 
schools, and the vocational schools. A National Education Federa- 
tion very loosdy linked the three organizations. 

Example: This Federation had one Pre^dent when I cabled to 
ask if I could visit them on the date suggested. By the time they 
could cable a reply another President had taken office, and by the 
time I reached lima, still another. 

Example: The technical teachers had decided to become mem- 
bers of WCOTP at one time, but their membership was swiftly 
nullified because those who had decided to affiliate, it was said, 
lacked authority to decide sudi a question. 

Example: Thinking ^t Peru was centrally located as the site 
for a WCOTP branch offi{» to serve South America, I asked several 
people about a suitable person to direct $u«^ an office. The in- 
variable reply was, **No one from Peru! You can't find anyone 
who will not be assailed by some party or special interest. You 
should bring in someone from another country!" 

Example: Several knowledgeable people strongly advised me to 
wait until the coming pre^dentM dections before deciding 
whether to locate a WCOTP office in Lima. 
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I think one could fairiy summarize my efforts in Peru as 
strenuous, persistent, and unfruitful. 

Bra^ 

In Brazil I did better. In Sao Paulo I spent most of my time 
with the Centre do Profesorado PauHsta (CPP), meeting its Pir^- 
dent, its Executive Committe^and its Board of Advisors. 

The most important and useful discussion, however, was an in- 
formal talk with Dr. Solon BoigK dos Rios, the President of CPP. 
I said that I Uked and admired everything I saw and heard about 
the State organization in Sr.o Paulo but I would like to have its 
capable and strong leadership in a national or^nization which 
could represent all the teadiers of Brazil in WCOTP. 

Dr. Solon warned me that national unity is very difficult to 
achieve in Brazil. **Sao Paulo people, including me, like to think 
they are important, but Sao Paulo is not Brazil." The Southern 
IKjrtion of Brazil was cool, cosmopolitan, two-thirds or more 
literate, and industrialized. The North was poor, remote, largely 
unknown, mostly illiterate. 

North or South, the teachers led a regional life. Their sdiools 
in the main were regionally organized. Their school funds came 
mainly from State legslatures. Interstate communication and 
travel were difficult, expensive, and time-consuming. 

1 said I had heard of a meeting held in Brasilia about six months 
before which vvas intended to achieve national unity among 
teachers. On recalling that meeting Solon adopted, for the first 
time during that conversation, an optimistic outlook. He said that 
the meeting had indeed been held in January 1962. It had been, he 
said, the fifth in a series of meetinp held over the past decade 
with the active assistance of the CPP. The new President was 
Donna Maria Elisa Vi&m v/ho lived in Recife, State of Pemambuco, 
Ife said he would arrange to have this lady meet me in Rio. The 
next morning I took a shuttle plane to that dty. 

During an entirely satisfactory conversation. Mrs. Vicgas told 
me that the Confederation included the teachers* associations in 
each of Brazi!*s 20 states and four territories, that each mranber 
state paid the Confederation dues of 1 ,000 cruzeiros a month-"in 
prindple.** The headquarters office was located at BrasiHa-"hi 
principle*' again. In fact, the headquarters of the organization 
were wherever Mrs. "V^egas happened to be at the moment, and its 
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staff consisted of whatever personnel she could extract from the 
four people who worked for her as the Director of Technical Edu- 
cation for Pemambuco. Her Executive Committee was to meet in 
about a month, and she had no doubt they would agree to file an 
appli<»tion for WCOTP membership before the Stockholm Assem- 
bly. She was as good as her word. While no one would describe 
the Confederation as a fully united and effective organization, 
WCOTP did gain, and still has, a nationwide and qwte representa- 
tive membership in the largest country in Latin America. 

Mexico: 1946-1959 

I turn now to narrate one of my most serious failures- the long 
and ultimately imsuccessful experience of trying to get the Mexi- 
can Teachers Syndicate into WCOTP. It seemed at first to be an 
easily attainable goal. The Mexi<^ Sindicato Nacional de Traba- 
jadores en Ensenamza (SNTE) sent a delegation of three persons 
to Endicott in 1946 and these delegates signed the Constitution 
with a flourish. However, SNTE did not join-in fact, I do not 
recall any further significant correspondence from them. 

In 1947 I went to Mexico for the first time, primarily to serve 
as a member of the United States Delegation to the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO. Since we were there about three weeks, I 
found time to call at the SNTE offices. I could see at once that the 
Syndicate was a powerful organization. Membership was com- 
pulsory for all public school teachers below the college level. The 
offices were large and well^ocated. It was evidently an ox^aniza- 
tion worth cultivating. I also discovered (I think it was during this 
visit) that the delegates to Endicott had not made a good report 
and that the Syndicate was already affiliated with the Communist- 
directed international FISE. The SNTE m fact was, untU joined by 
Cuba some twelve years later, the only organization in the Ameri- 
C9S so affiliated. The leadei^ in the Syndicate offices were person- 
ally cordial to me but the commitment of their Syndicate to the 
Communist bloc had already been made. The A^mbly of the 
Syndicate met only once hi three years. The Executive Com- 
mittee ran the organization in tl^ meantime, and individual 
teachers knew little about theu- Syndicate and even less about its 
intiffnational affiliations. 

Except for a short visit in 1956 to see the Mayan ruins around 
Merida, my next important contact with the Mexican teachers 
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occurred in 1959. My wife and I spent three days in September in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, attending the jubilant but dignified dedica- 
tion of the newly-fmished Hospital for Tcadi»s built by the 
Puerto Rico Teadien Association. The PRTA had also invited to 
the same event delations from the teadiers* organizations of 
Latin America and the Caribbean. There was some talk about the 
possibility of a shift in direction of the Mexiom teachers* oiganiza- 
tion. A Puwto Rican leader who had recently been in Mexico City 
told me that the SNTE officials felt that VISE had interfered in 
the internal politics of SNTE and that the Mexicai. teachers 
mi^t even withdraw from FISE. 

If this were true it would cleariy be very important to WCOTP. 
I talked with each of the Mexican representatives in San Juan but 
was unable to secure a conclusive answer. At one point the head 
of the SNTE said emphatically that they did not really belong to 
FISE, but »ibsequent conversation revealed that he was not well- 
informed on their international contacts. 

Eariy one morning, while we were stil' at breakfast in our room, 
one of the Mexican rejresentativcs knocked at our door. He had 
come, he said, to 0ve me some samples of SsfTE publications. My 
wife invited him to take coffee wiu; 'is. I felt sure that he had 
come to explore the possib0ities of establishing closer relations 
with NEA and WCOTP. We answered h^ questions and encouraged 
him to tell us all about the SNTE. At last he invited us to return 
to Washington m. Mexico City. I replied that I couldn't do that 
and asked whether the best time to visit the SNTE mi^t be at 
the time of their annual Coundl meetng. He replied that we would 
be welcome at any time. I said that it would help me to have a 
written fonnal invitation to discuss with my Executive Committee. 

A few weeks later the letter arrived. We were cordially invited 
to attend the annual Coundl of SNTE in Mexi«) City beginning 
November 24, 1959. 

When we arrived we found that the Council meeting would not 
begin until November 27 and that it was to be held in Queretaro, a 
provincial capital about four hours drive northwest of Mexico City. 
While we were still in Mexico City we were told that one of the 
local units of the ^ndicate-the elementary school teachers in 
Mexico City itsclf-was engaged in a dispute with the Executive of 
SNTE It was difficult for an outsider to form an accurate opinion 
about the ^i^dflc causes of this dispute. One of the causes, but not 
the primary one, was the presence of the Norteamericano Carr y m 
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esposa as offlciaily invited guests of the Syndicate, especially since 
no one was in attendance from FISE. It was xeported to me that 
busloads of the disddents wa« expected to come from t!^ capital 
city to teeak up thB QiKsretaro meeting. Hiis much was certainly 
true, for I saw the dissidents and their tactics with my own eyes. It 
was also freely reported that the expense for the chartaed buses 
had been provided by contacts with the Soviet Embassy in Mexico 
Oty. This report remains un^bstantiated, but in the light of other 
experiences over many years, I am inclined to believe it 

I do know that v/h&n we went to the (^eretaro Auditorium 
assi^ed for the SNTE meeting we found that some SO people had 
arrived early. Neatly all of these eariy birds, I was told, were dissi- 
dents from Blexico City, not accredited ddegat^. They were 
seated in an wusual way, too. The aisle seats were all occu^ed. 
This would have meant that the delates who might wish to go to 
the platform and to use the microf^one could ea^y be stopped 
or at least greatly hampered by those who might not wish them 
to speak. 

After looking over th^ scene, I was told by our assigned guide 
to come quietly along with him because the dte of the Council 
meeting had been changed. So we walked about a half-mile from 
the Auditorium, knocked on a large wooden gateway and entered 
a spacious courtyard where aU the real delegate had gathered. We 
then all trooped indoors to a small social haU which had been 
hurriedly equipped with rows of movable folding chairs and the 
CouncS meeting, only about two hours late, began. This was, in 
fact, the regional office of SNTE in Queretaro and of the local 
Teachers Qub. 

When I was called on to offer greetings from WCOTF, I took 
occasion to outline briefly the scope and program of WCOTP, as 
well as its apoliti^ nature. I found a way to mention in passing 
that the Mexican ol^servers had slaved the original WOTP Constitu- 
tion in Endicott. I recalled my surprise upon learning that the 
Mexican teadiers had dtedded instead to affiliate with the Soviet 
teachers. The of blank astonishment on the faces of the 

Council delegates convinced me that ttke communist affiliation of 
tiw &fexicsn teai&ers was not really understood by the Council 
members, much less by the rank and file, In closing, I expressed 
the hope that the teachers of Mexico, in their own v^y and in their 
own time, would aHHiate to WCOTP, *Hhe only rn^or international 
organization which, avoiding all religious and political alliances, 
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devotes itself directly to the improvement of the status of 
teachers and teaching." 

Meanwhile the patient guardians of the microphones back at the 
Auditorium must have discovered at last that the venue of the 
Council had been chan^d. They could be heard screaming in the 
street outside and bangmg away at the heavy wooden doors to the 
patio, the only way into the building. There was only one window 
on the street in the meeting hail. This window was protected by an 
ornamental but substantial wrought-iron grill. I could see the 
**opp<%ition*' through &at window, climbing up the grill and Ber- 
ing into the hall. 

We broke for lundi about three o*clock that afternoon. Some 
penson or persons unknown, pr^umably the local constabulary, 
had required the demonstrators to move to the sidewalk on the 
other side of the street. From that vantage point some of the 
remaining dissidents shouted their disapproval of the Establish- 
ment. I was told that some of their remarics were personally un- 
complimentary to me and other Yar^kee imperialists within the 
range of their voices. When I asked my interpreter (our old friend, 
Jos^Rivera of Puerto Rico) just what they had said he blushed and 
said he couldn't teU me. To this day he has not told me, but I 
have made some educated guesses. 



Mejdco: 1960-63 

When I later asked the Syndicate officers about the action taken 
on WCOTP affiliation, they told me, for the first time, that the 
Annual Council was not authorized to take such action. This 
could only be done by the Assembly which was held only every 
three years; the Assembly had voted for the FISE affiliation and 
only the Assembly could change it. 

In July 1962 I was urged by SNTE to come to Mexico Oty. 
Very prised for time just then, I nevertheless flew down for two 
days. Leaving aside peripheral matters, the purpose of the meeting 
was to make a definite pian for the WCOTP affiliation of SNTE. 

I said that the SNTE was the recognized and unchallenged leader 
of teachers* organizations throughout Latin America. The Brazilian 
teadieis had just joined WCOTP were more numwous but 
mudi less influential. I r«»>gnized that where SNTE led ^e rest 
of the Latin American teadiers would probably follow. I had come 
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to Mexico to detiver a personal invitation to the new SNTE 
Secretary-General to lead his organization into WCOTP. 

Mr. Robles agreed that SNTE should join WCOTP and, he felt 
sure, would do so at an opportune moment. However, he said only 
the SNTE Assembly could make that decision and that would not 
occur until its next meeting in 1964 or 1965. Meanwhile SNTE 
could send observers to WCOTP. 

I said that to await the next triennial Assembly left us all 
exactly where we had been for years. WCOTP has always invited 
SNIB to send observers to its meetings and they usu^y came, 
receiving a large part of the benefits of a member without carrymg 
any of tka responsibility. 

Mr. Larios said that perhaps the act of affiliation could be 
taken by the next session of the Council in May 1963. 

I said that we still had in our Hies the signature of the three 
ftfexican delegates to Endicott on the WOTP Constitution. Their 
delegateshad in fact already helped to shape the Constitution. One 
could argue fdausibly that the suteequent action to join FISE was 
either invalid or an open rebuke to their 1946 del^t^. 

On this happy thought we adjourned for lundi. During this 
break I drafted an aide-memoire, with texts in both Engilish 
and Spanish. 

After further discussion, iarios and I both ^^ed the following 
document: 




MEMORANDUM 

The S.N.T.E. has received a cordial invitation to affiliate 
to W.C.O.T.P. as a fuU national member. This invitation 
was conveyed most recently by means of a personal visit 
by the Secretary-Gcneral of W.C.O.T.P., Dr. William G. 
Carr, Secretary-General Sr. Robles Martinez of F.S.T.E. 
being present, to Secretary.Gcnersl Sr. Larios of S J^.T.E. 
in Mexico Oty on July 16, 1962. 

Professor Latios Gaytan, after examining the aims and 
programs of W.C.O.T.P. decided to establish immediately 
dose cooperation with W.C.O.T.P. and he will recom- 
mend to the next meeting of the National Coimdl of 
S.N.T.E. in May, 1963, the affiliation of S.N.T.E. as a 
full national member of W.C.O.T.P. 
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hk order that the mesnbership of S.N.T.E. in W,C.O.T^. 
may be effective before the 1963 meeting of W.C.O.TJ. 
in August, the Executive of W.CO.T^. wiU in ^igust, 
1962 act upon the membersMp of S.N.T£. in advance, 
the membership to become effective immediately upon 
favorable action by the S^.T.E Coundl. 

At Stockholm in August the WCOTP Executive took the action 
reqidred by the above memorandum. The five observers from 
SNTE left the Stockhdm Conference aft®: two days. They did not 
advise me of their premature departure but sent word that they 
suist return to Mexico at once because of urgent SNTE business. 
However, in spite of the urgent business, the observers made visits 
of several days* duration in Paris, Madrid, and Rome m &eir 
way home. 

In May, 1963, the Council of SNTE n»t on the barely accessible 
island of Cozumel which is rapidly becoming one of the most 
detightAd vacation ^ts in Mexico. I was told at once that tkty 
would not keep their part of the agreemoit we signed on July 16. 
1962. There was too much resistance from some delegates, too 
much loyalty to the long established affiliation with PISE. Not 
eaous^ personal wmtscts had beoi possible yet. It was dear that 
dther (S> whatever may have caused Msss. Robles and Larios to 
sign on the dotted line a few months earlier was no longor present; 
or (2) FISE had set in motion some effective counter moves. 

I f»ked if the Coundl at Cozumd could vote to recommend a 
^ange in affiliation to the 1964 Triennial mating of the Assem- 
bly. Of course this siggestion ms turned aside, too. I almost took 
the next plane bads to Washington. However, in those days there 
were only three fiig^ts a week out of Cozumd. i might as wdl 
wait for the SNTE chartered fU^t 

We arrived in Cozumd about 10 in the morning. The first ses- 
ik}n was sdiedukd for S pm, began at 6:15 and adi^unied 
at 10: IS. 

No general meetings were sdieduled for the next monUng, the 
time being set aside for "working committ^** I do not believe a 
iinile committee met Everyone was dther sleeping or enjoying 
tbB dear waters of ^ Caribbean. At a luncheon that day I was 
made an honorary life somber of the Sindicato. The afternoon 
watspeni like the looming. A lecosid geaml session in the evening 
started almost an hour late and cons^ted almost wholly of ex- 
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travagantly laudatory sp^ches for almost everyone at the head 
table. 

The !ma! day of the Confefence was a "free day** and we all re* 
turned to Mexico City in the chartered plane late in the even ng. 

The next day the Council was received by President Lopez 
Mateos in order that he mi|^t be told all that had been accom- 
plished at Gozumei. 

There were §3 dele^tes to the Council. I do not know what it 
cost the SNTE to assemble all those Council members, transport 
them on a thr« hour fUght and maintain them for four days in 
resort hotels-all for not more than two or three hours of meaning- 
ful deliberation. 

Academic, economic, professional and sodal 

The theme of the Rio Assembly of WCOTP was "Conditions of 
Work for Quality T^ching." The Canadian Teachers Federation 
contributed to the discussion a synthesis of the reports on the 
theme from the member or^nizations. Ths French Elementary 
School Teachers Syndicate, which by this time was represented on 
the WCOTP Executive Committee, gave a ludd introduction to 
die Conference Theme. The Conference itself considered, partly 
through the use of four smaller discu^cm poups, ti» amdemic, 
economic, professional and social conditions for quality teachhig. 

The Danish Minister of Education, Mr. !felveg Petersen, de- 
livered to the AssemlHy a special addre^ on "Education For 
International Unders^ding." 

I was particulaiiy pleased by the successful efforts of Mrs. 
Viegas to bring a large number of Brazilian tea(^ers, deluding 
some teachers in training, to ol^erve this, the first WCOTP A^m- 
\Ay in South America. 




PARIS, 1964 

Our relations with the French tochers* orpnizations con- 
tinued to improve. Tl^ turning point was, I believe, the election of 
U. Forestiere to the Executive Committee and, as a result, the 
assumption by the French Syndicates of teachers of increasing 
responsibilities for the continued success of the Confederation. In 
an oiganization, as in many a sdioolroom, it is often effective to 
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give a highly criticai member some deflnlte ccu^Ksrate resiKinsibiiity . 
No general rule of group behavior is completely applicable under 
all conditions, ft is still unwise to put a wolf in charge of the 
flock. It is always important and usually difficult to tell whether 
you are petting a wolf or a watdidog. However, when the Frendi 
teachers invited WCOTP to meet in Paris in 1964 the invitation 
was quiddy and avidly accepted. 

In the year between Rio and Paris, 1963-1964, the WCOTP 
activities continued to expand in various «^ys. In addition to 
general oversight at the Washington office, I was personally in- 
volved in two of these activities. 

IHiy^y-day 

In November, 1963, WCOTP conthiued its efforts to assist the 
Latin Amm<^ teadio^* organizations by a Seminar in Puerto 
Rico on teachers* housing. It was al^ys difficult for me to 
present the work of WCOTP as a continuing service. So much 
attention is naturally concentrated on the large annual A^mbly 
that the everyday ongoing program of service is often forgotten or 
ignored. I decided to try to stress the continuing program by my 
opening remarks at the Puerto Rico Seminar. For illustrative 
purpose, I will quote what I said on that point: 

Every day of the year some representative of the Worid 
Confederation is participating in an international activity 
of significance to edw^tioi. Let me use the Hrst half of 
November to illustrate what I mean. On the 2nd and Brd 
of this month, the Fir^dent of the Confederation and 
the Director of the Paris office were in Switzerland for a 
conference of primary teadiersf associations. At the 
same time, the WCOTP coordinator for Asian affairs 
was in Tokyo with the WCOTP member associations. 
From the 7th to the 13th, the President of the Inter- 
national Council on Education for Teadiing, one of the 
WCOTP intematioial alfSiates, vi^ted Puis and Teheran 
on his way to New Delhi On the 9th and 10th the four 
member organizations in East AM^-from Uganda, 
Kenya, Tanganyika, and Zanzibar-held a special con- 
ference to further regional cooperation; the Ghanian 
Director of the WCOTP Accra office flew to Dar-es- 
Salaans to assist at this noting and then proceeded to 
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visit other member organizations in East and Central 
Afxi(^ From November 11 to IS four repr^ntatives of 
WCOTP urere in Paris at a UNESCO sponsored con- 
ference on audiov^ual aids. From the 13th to 16th a 
im;mber of the WCOTP Executive Committee was in 
Rome for the oonfeience of the Food and Agric^ture 
Organization on the Fi«edom-fiom-Hunger Campaign. 
The Secretary General of the Arab Teachers Federation 
was in Washington during this period and held several 
talks wi& WCOTP officials on the future development 
of its program in the Arabic-speaking countries. This in 
the briefest possible form, is what was happening whilst 
you were traveUi&g to San Juan and our hosts here were 
preparing this Seminar. If I analyzed any oth^* two* 
week period in the ye^ the list would be ^milar in 
scope and variety. 

The Seminar had been weU organized by the IMrector of the 
WCOTP ofnce in San Juan, Mr. Jo^ Joaquin Rivera. We had 
160 peo^e at the opening s^on, representing teachers' organiza- 
tions of Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Nicaragua, Panama, El Salvador, Un^y, and the Dominican 
Repulse. It became clear that the improv^«it of the highly un- 
satitfactory condition of teadiers* housing sm a profdem shared 
by nearly all the Latin American teachers. At the opoihtg sesdon 
two good technteal papers were pr^ented and an hour's t iscussion 
from the floor fdlowed. 

The afternoon session was just getting off to a good sta* : when I 
was called out of the meetmig room. The secretary at th« registra- 
tion desk, expecting to have little to do that afternoon, had 
brou^t along her small transistor radio. The musical program had 
been intemif^d, sb: said, by news that President l^nnedy had 
bees fired upon as he rode throi^ the streets of Dallai. Then,a 
few minutes later, came the conflrmhig word. The President was 
dead. It was absurd, unthhikable, incrediUe. I had seen and talked 
with the young President, so buoyant and m^etic, at the White 
I&iuse less than a week before. 

What should be done about the Seminar in the next room, still 
engaged hi a lively discui^on? I could not trust my Spanish to 
make such a dreadful announi»ment; hideed, I could bardy have 
done it in En^sh. I requited Mr. Rivera to interrupt the m^thig 
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and to make the announcement. The Seminar would be adjourned 
for the day. All social events, induding that afternoon's visit to 
the Rivera's home, were cancelled for the rest of the Seminar. The 
Conference was stunned. The Latin American ddegates said they 
would withdraw to another room to draft a statement of con- 
dolence. Since I was the only North American present, the dcle- 
^tes, before they left, came to me, ons by one, to exchange a 
silent handshake or m abrazo. 

I tried unsuccessfully to telephone my wife whom I had left in 
a Washington hospital to undergo preparation for extensive and 
daxife^rous surgery after my scheduled return from San Juan. Josef 
telephoned his wife in San Juan. She had heard the ne^ on her 
home television and was on (or over) the edge of tears. "You and 
Dr. Carr." she said, "had better get h^ ri^t amy. What am I to 
do with freshly-made sandvddies in the icebox for 1 50 people?" 

The Conference contimwd for a few more hours the next day, 
but the momentum had been lost. I returned early to Washington. 

Fans potpourri 

I spent the first weeks of May 1 964 in Europe, mostly in Paris, 
engaged in a wide variety of activities, induding: 

(a) Addressing the Overseas Education Association in Munich. 
(The OEA is composed primarily of teachers in the schools 
maintained in various parts of the world for the dependents 
of Defense Department employees.) 

(b) Conferring with Bm Brodin^y of Connecticut, an expert 
in Educational Journalism who was sdected by WCOTP to 
respond to the request of the Israel Teachers Union for 
advice regarding the ITU publications. 

(c) IVesidisg over ths UNESCO Expert Conference on the 
Status ofTeadien. 

(d) IKsdssions with: Rene Maheu, the Director-General of 
UNESCO; the Director of its Educational Planning Institute, 
Philip Coombs; various member of the UNESCO Secre- 
tariat and Executive Board; the United States Permanent 
Representative to UNESCO, William Benton, and memb«s 
of his staff. All of these UNESCO-related discussions wov 
aimed at securing a greater recognition of the ''E" in 
UNESCO and a greater recognition of teachers as the most 
important part of "E.** 
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(c) Discussions about the programs of the French Teachers 
Syndicates, induding arrangements for the 1964 Assembly 
ofWCOTPinParis. 

(0 Evaluation of the WCX}TP branch office in Paris. 

dO Attending the meeting of the WCOTP liaison Committee 
with representatives of FISE. 

I need say nothhig more about points (a), (b), (d), (e), and (0 
in the above list. 

Continued work on the status of teachers 

Point (c), the UNESCO Expert Conference on the Status of 
Teachers, has already been mentioned in these memoirs. 

The faick^und and content of the meeting need not be re- 
pealed. A review of tiie UNESCO records at that time showed that 
I was the first American to be elected Oiairpexson of a UNESCO 
Conference of this type ^ce 1956. The meeting itself ran very 
smoothly. I tried to be impartial. I found, in return as it were, tiiat 
the experts ton tiie USSR and Hungary w^ operative. 
They seemed to be as anxious as anyone else to prepare a good 
conference report-alvi^ys, of course, within the framewoilc of 
their imdentanding <^ tiie political and sodal role of teaeh^. 

The exception to this rule wsis a young QiOean Communist 
named Angel Pizarro. F- ^ad formerly been a Secretary-General of 
FISE and he carried a p on each shoulder. Es complained that 
tite Chilean Govenm»nt did not inform him about UNESCO 
a^Mties. He had the vocabulary at his command. Teachers are 
members of the working class. They should all be militant 
i^dicalists. Teachers should be recruited from among the poor 
and the exploited for they alone could understand oppression. 

• 

€km last liy for liaison 

For the meeting of our representatives with those of FISE, we 
is WCOTP made careful preparation. The agenda, as agreed upon 
in advance, confined two items: (1) how to assist the UNESCO 
ptoj^d on mutual understanding of the cultures of East and West; 
and (2) a point-by-point comparison of the publications of 
WCOIPand FISE. 

Our liaison Committee was broadly representative of WC0rP 
members: 
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Sir Ronald Gould, Ch^rpersos (England) 

Mrs. Sarah CaldweU (U.S.A.) 
Tai Si Chung (Korea) 
Bl Denis Forestiere (France) 
Shri Natar^ (India) 

Mr. A. W. S. Hutdiin^ (FIPESO) 
M. Robert Michel OFIA) 

Dr. Williara G. Can (Secretary-General) 
Herr Wilhelm Ebert (WCOTP Fto Office) 

To mMt us on behalf of FISE came Paul Ddanoue and Mile. 
Helene Dazy, President and Sea«tary-General of FISE, both red- 
dents in Paris, and Ser^ Romanov, USSR, who was in Paris 
anyway as an expert at the UNESCX) meeting on the Status of 
Teachers which had just adjourned. Thus WCOTP had nine confer- 
ees assembled at considerable expense from all parts of &e world, 
yMst nSE had only thr^ local officials. Furthermore, it quickly 
became dear that, aithou^ we had made very careful preparations, 
the FISE delegation was **playing by ew," wthout preparation or 
documentation. 

On Agenda item 1, FISE insisted that WCOTP lead off. We 
described the salient points of the WCOTP program on East-West 
relations: the 1959 WCOTP Assembly theme, our spedal study of 
piimary school textbooks conducted for UNESCO, our regional 
conferences k Asia (Kuala Lammr, Bangkok and Saigon), our 
sponsorship of the great series of ooks entitled "Man Throu^ 
Ifis Art," teaching materials about the United Nations, and the 
WCOTP preparation and distribution of children's books such as 
•*Your Friends in France," "Your Friends in Japan," and so forth. 

Romanov asked whether WCX)TP would be willing to have such 
put^c^tions translated and made available to diildren hi China and 
the USSR Delancme dum^ die «ibject before we could reply. 
This was the fint of nany illustrations during tbs two-day con- 
ference indicatipg a lack of common poli^ in the FISE ddegation. 

& Ronald urged FISE to describe its program on East-West 
relations, as we had just presented the WCOTP program. 

Romanov's fiat words in reply were, "Wc haven't done much." 
He said FISE had a contract with UNESCO to evahiate teadihig 
materkls alxHit the Orient used in the middle schools of tiiree 
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small Conununist countries. Miss Dazy said that some of the 
national member organizations in FISE had compiled materials on 
this theme. 

There was a long pause. Sir Ronald at last said, **WeU, has FISE 
anything dse to leport?" After another long dlence, tea and coffee 
were served and tl» meeting adjourned until morning. 

It was agreed to begin the next morning with the FISE report on 
agenda item 2, the publications of the two organizations. We in- 
tisted that FISE sho^ lead off the presentation on this topic. 

FISE reported that its chief publication was Tmchers of the 
World, a magazine pubU^ed about twi(% a y^ in En^h, Frendi, 
Gennan,an(? Japanese, in a printing of about 10,000 copies in eadi 
language, except the Goman edition of which fewer copi^ wa:e 
printed. They also publis!^ a bulletin called TTte Teachers' 
Courier every two months. 

All the WCOTP participants had seen at least occasional copies 
of Teachers of the World but none of us had ever seen the Courier. 
We learned that its purpose was **just news." It was issued only in 
Froidi and En^ish. 

It surprised us, we ^d, that FISE publications are not issued 
in the languages of the vast majority of its members. Were they in- 
tended primarily for external me? Miss Dazy of FISE replied that 
they did not address themselves only to their own members. 

This apparently completed the FISE disci^on on publications. 
WCOTP then presented very briefly (about ten minutes) all its 
publications, distributing examples of the publications as the list 
went on: 

Reports on the Annual Theme 
^oceedings of the Annual A^mbly 
fynorama - monthly (at that time) 
Echo - the WCOTP newsletter, 6 to 8 times a year 
Regional Studkson the Status of Teachers 
Sp^lal Studies, mdh as the international comparison of teachers* 
salaries. 

Proceedings of tiie Regional Conference's, 2 or 3 times a year 
Publications on Teacher Education 
Publications on Health and Physical Education 
Publications on the T<»ching of Reading 
Annual Reports of IFTA 
Annual Reports of FIPESO 
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The WCOTP Axmuai Cabndar 

Special reports oa teachers* housing fffojects 

The series entitled, "Man Through Ws Art" 

The series entitled, •'Our Friends in . . 

Hlms 

Hlmstrips 

At the condu^on, the FISE ddegation asked no questions and 
offered no comments. Having completed its agenda, the meeting 
adjourned, well before lundx. 

This was the last meeting with FISE delegations that I attended. 
The proposed exdiange of publications was not implemented 
because I c^uld never secure a list of the names and addr^sra of 
FISE members. The FISE Secretaiy-Ceneral tdd me later that 
many FISE members were underground organizations and tiieir 
members were Ukdy to be persecute if they recdved a magazine 
from the United States. I said that we could have the magazine 
mailed from New Delhi Too dangerous, * was tdd, the fascist 
dictatorships in tiio^ countri^ would be deceived. They 
would know where the magazine 'fm printed. I suggested that 
FISE remove from the mailing lists the names of any national 
member on^anizations for which recdpt of a foreipi magazine 
would be considered dangerous. That, too, was declined. 

We discussed the possibility of exchanging observers at our 
annual meetinp. When FISE organized a meeting in East Beriin I 
sent a weli-quaUfied observer to represent WCOTP. He was barred 
not only from the meeting room but also from the building in 
yiMch the meeting room \m located so that he had no oppor- 
tunity even for social contacts. 

Membenhip in WCOTP is open to ^ teacher^oiganizations of 
any country and I believe that at least for the time being, this is 
tbt only channel by which useful contact is Ukdy to be 
augurat^ 

UNESCO leviiited 

Two months after I left the FISE-WOnP nonconference, I was 
bf dc In for the 1964 WCOTP Assembly of Delates. 
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Tlie most important advantage for WCX>TP In holding the 
Assembly in Paris was the new and stroller relation that the 
Confederation couid establish with UNESCO. This was the con- 
trolling factor in all our arrangements. The A^onbly Theme for 
1964, "Inaeasing International Understanding Throu^ T^ching 
About the United Nations,*' had been sdected with this thought in 
mind. The Assembly dcK:umentation included reports on this 
subject by SO national member organizations in Europe, the 
Americas, Asia, Afrits, and Oceania. A summary of these reports 
was contributed by the German Teachers (^^mization. An intro- 
du^on to the theme was presented by the Costa Rica Tochers 
Organization. The four discission groups dealt with the basic 
Assembly theme from the viewpoint of primary schools, secondary 
schools, teadier education, and adult education. 

The oftldal observer from the United Nations New York Head- 
quarters spoke in i^aise of WCOTP ^mls and methods of work in 
teachhig international understanding. Hlms on tl^ United Nations 
and on its Int^national Cliildren*s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) 
were shown. 

The Director of the WCOTP Paris office gave a detailed but con- 
cise review of recent cooperation between WCOTP and UNESCO. 

Above all, the welcoming speech of Rene Maheu, the Director- 
General of UNESCX), and his letter which supplemented it, made 
it dear that henceforth UNESCO would seriously consult WCOTP 
on all matters to which teachers mi^t be able to make a significant 
professional input 

On the administrative side, the fact that the large and impres- 
shre Assembly Hall in the UNESCO Headquarters was used for 
WCX)TP meetings was an immense psycholo^c^ advantage. 

At the Puis Assemtdy the Teachers Syndicate of the United 
Arab Republic with its 1 20,000 individual members was formally 
admitted to WCOTP membership, along with the Syndicate of 
TechnicalTeadiersof France (15,000), the Syndicate of Secondary 
Teachers of L^anon (7,CKX}), the Jamaica Teachers Union (6,000), 
and smaller teachers' organizations in Bermuda (350), El Salvador 
(1,000), and Si»gap<^ (CSiin^ Teac&ers, 4,000). This brought 
total ffiembosMp is WCOTP to 141 national members in 87 
oountriei, and 54 associate members hi Uruguay, Peru, England, 
Hong Kong, Philippines, Brazil, Japan, CSiad, and the United States. 

A number of Important by4aw changes were made but they do 
not provide stimulating reading. Perhaps the most important 
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change was to limit Executive Committee members in the future 
to two two-year elective terms. The Confederation lost some 
valuable experienced askance in this way but with the growing 
number of members it seemed best, on balance, to involve more 
people from more countries in tiie process of governing the 
Confederation. 

After the Vam meeting my wife and I went off to a two-week 
vacation in the Black Forest. Thence we went to Beriin where I 
met again some of the local people with whom I had been in- 
volved in connection with the Berlin Wall inquiry and enjoyed a 
teief reunion with Dr. and Mrs. Conant. Among other reasons. 
Dr. Conant was in Beriin to advise the Berlin Government hi its 
decision to set up an important Pedago^cal Center there. 

ADDIS ABABA. 1965 

The first WCOTP meeting in Africa was a hi^-risk enterprise. 
The usual problems of meeting space, hotel rooms, transportation, 
and so forth were difficult but manageable. Our basic problem was 
that our host-member, the Ethiopian Teachers Organization (ETO) 
was moribund. Accordingly, Bennett CauUey, the Director of the 
WCOTP Africa office, was sent to Addis Ababa to get the organiza- 
tion into shape to act as host to a lar^ international meeting. He 
succeeded admirably so that he helped both WCOTP and the ETO. 

Hflile Sdassie 

The day after we arrived my wife and I were ie<»ived by the 
Emperor. I was able to gve him fresh news about President 
Johnson's White House Conference on Education which had just 
been completed. 

The next day I went witii Mr. CauUey to the small house which 
the Government had just ^en the ETO. There I met and 
addiessed about 30 ETO directors, two from each province, who 
were getting an intensh^c course in conference operations and their 
respective areas of respon^bility. 

The WCOTP meetings were held in Africa Hall, a splendid 
marble building erected primarily to serve as the headquarters of 
the Oiganization for African Unity. The Emperor was by that time 
engaged in a long-term prearranged state visit hi Kenya. However, 
he sent us a messa^ which the Minister of State for Education 
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read. He commended espedaily the 196S WCOTP Theme: "Equal 
Opportunity Through Education." He said that Ethiopia is moving 
toward political stabflity and greater weQ^^eing for all its people. 
Before sach a task can be undertaken, he said, "the tool must be 
prepared, and education is the tool." In moving a formal vote of 
thanks for the messa^, I repeated the last four words, "education 
is the tool" and added, **SureIy equal opportunity is the cutting 
edst of that tod." 

EquaHty opportunity in education 

The Assembly dismissed equality of opportunity in education 
with serious attention to both theoretical and practical problems. 
Discission groups con^dered factors related to the students': 
(!) socioeconomic badcground, (2) health and personality, and 
(3) intellectual capadty and aptitudes. 

During the opening "general debate" on the Theme, the 
ddegate of the Irish National Teadiers Orsanization suggested 
^t process toward equality of opportunity for eduration should 
be regularly reviewed every three to five years. This idea of a 
regular review of equality of opportunity by WCOTP was widely 
accepted and induded in the Resolutions of the Assembly. The 
five-year review was held in 1970. 

Two more Arab teachers' organizations (tLwv In Sudan and 
Tunisia) were admitted to memt^rship at the Addis Ababa 
A^mbly, as well as the 16,000-racmbSr National Union of 
Eotador Teachers and smaller organizations from Bahamas, 
Dahomey, Italy, Senegal, and Singapore. 

During the years when we were trying to persuade the Arab 
teachers' syndicates to join WCOTP, the Arabs had often used the 
WCOTP membership of the Israel Teachers Union as a reason for 
the Arabs not to join. I argued in reply that Israeli membership 
was the best of all reasons for the Arabs to jdn. Althou^ the 
diiois^on of political issu^ was not permitted by the WCOTP 
Constitution, many informal opportunities arose during any 
WCOTP meeting for the Arab viewpoint on Middle East issues to 
be heard. 

Now that the Arabs were acttsally joining WCOTP, it was 
natural to expect an Israeli reaction to their presence. Fortunately 
aU the questions raised by the Isi^i teadiers could be easily 
answered. For example, I received a vigorous protest that while 
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&e fla^ of the UAR, TunMa. and the Sudan were flying in 
front of the mwting hall, the flag of Israel was not shown. I 
exi^ained that we were meeting in the headquarters of the Organi- 
zation for African Unity and that the protocol for this building 
(as well as the number of flag poles) called for the display only 
of the flags of African countries. That is why, I said, you do not 
see the Star of David, Canada mises the Maple leaf, and X the 
Stars and Strips. 

In discussfaig the WCOTP pro-am for the coming year we had 
one more fling at the old question of relations between FISE and 
WCOTP. Mr. Stephen Kioni, Secretary of the Kenya National 
Teachers Union and one of my partners in the 1961 study of the 
Beiiin Wan, said: 

I wish to speak about the part of the 1966 program 
which refers to WCOTP relationships with other inta> 
national grc^ps. The FISE is not a worid organization. 
It is a sectional organization of the socialist countries. 
I take strong exception to the way in which FISE came 
through Africa trying to recruit our national teadier^ 
organizations. I think the African teachers are very 
happy with our relations to WCOTP. We can see from 
the Algiers Conference, sponsored by FISB, that this 
organization invariably introduces a strong element of 
politics into their disois^ons. 

We should urge the members of FISE-Poland, East 
Germany, ctc-to join WCOTP. We feel sorry for them. 
They don*t know what they are missing. 



Soon after the meeting ended we went with Kioni on a short 
fli^t to Nairobi, When I met our Ambassador to Kenya, Mr. 
William Attwood, I was pleased and surprised to And that he 
tlisady knew about Kioni*s speedi in Addis Ababa. Only a few 
United States Ambassadors in my experience, follow matters as 
viior<xi8ly and &or(»^y as did Amb^ador Attwood. He was 
looking forward to his return to private life in the near future. 
He was and is s remarkable dtizen as anycme win discover who 
reads his book on his expolences as Ambassador to Guinea and 
Kenysi-The Reds and the Blacks. 
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Anb teachera ia Alexandria 



From Nairobi we flew by late plane back across the equator to 
Cairo where we were cheerfully met on the steps of the aiiport 
(at 3 a.m.!) by Mr. Mohammed. We were driven the next evening 
to Alexandria where the WCOTP observers were the only non- 
Arabs at the conferen« on the teaching of sdenos ^onsored by 
the Federation of Arab Teat^ers Syndicates (FATS). About 700 
delegates were in attendance, but they were almost invisible w5ien 
compared to the multiplied and uncountable thousands of vaca- 
tioners, mostly Egyptian, who occupied every inch of the beadi, 
the sidewalks, the hotels, the restaurants of this andent city. 
We spent several days there and came to know a little of its 
remaining monuments of the days when Alexandria rivalled the 
Tories of Athens and the grandeurs of Rome. 

At the opening sesdon spoke$i»rsons for the partic^ating Arab 
states made introductory statements: Sudan, Syria, Iraq (over 100 
delegate present), UAR. Kuwait, Lebanon, Mauritania, Yemen, 
and ^destine. They saved me for tiieir anchorperson. 

The UAR Minister of Education announced the next day that 
beginning in 1965-66, English would become a compulsory second 
langua^ in Egyptian secondary schools. 

The meetings at Addis Ababa, Nairobi, Cairo, and Alexandria 
had been extremely exhausting, with a dozen or so fixed appoint- • 
ments every day. We decided to visit Berne, Switzerland for a 
week's r^t on the way home. 

Santo Domingo 

I do not supper any lai;^ international organization has ever 
spent as much time and money to asshit the teachers of so small a 
country as WCOTP did for those of the Dominican Republic. 

The teachers* organization of the Republic, for which the 
Spanish aoonym is FENEMA, was formed in 1962, the year after 
the assassination of Dictator Trujillo. We took the FENEMA 
President to the Rio A^embly in August 1963. The Pre^dent of 
the Republic, Juan Bosch, was ousted by an army coup in Septem- 
ber, 1963, and FENEMA was soon in trouble with the Triumvirate, 
as the new government was called. On three occasions in 1964 
WCOTP staff members went to Santo Domingo to try to help. 
WCOTP arranged and paid for a National Seminar on Teachers 
Organizations in September 1964. In April 1965 there was a 
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levdution against the Triumvirate, foUowed by the arrival tiiexe 
of United States forces and a Pan-American Peace Force. 

In October !96S I decide to have a look at the situation my- 
self, picking up on the way Jose Rivera, of Puerto Rico, as my 
assistant and interpreter. 

We were met at the airport by Fernando Hernandez Diaz and 
Jos£ Frank Garcia, President and Secretary, respectively, of 
FENEMA. They had borrowed a friend's car for the morning. 

There were more than the usual c^ntingente of police and 
sddieis at the airport We were stopped and our baggage rechecked 
at a mflitary chedcpoUit about halfway to the dty. We crossed the 
Puente Duarte, the site of one of the most bitter skirmishes of the 
Civil War (over 100 killed, 200 wounded), and we saw the radio 
tower and other sheQ-tom buildings nearby. 

There was nothing alarming about the pre^nce of faeavily- 
aim^ men except the cardess nondialan(% of the Dominican 
soldiers as they toyed with their rifles and madiine guns. I should 
think tiie number of accidental ^mshot wounds was very high. It 
is difficult for any soldier to seardi a car, its gear, and its 
passengers with a rifle (^r^ped by the barrel) in one hand, and 
documents in the other, e^daUy- while smoking a dgarette. 

We bepn serious conversa^ons at the hotel on arrival. The oir- 
rent dtuation of FENEMA was as follows: 

a) Fifteen percent of the nation's 12,000 teachers Uved in the 
capital dty. They were aU inaccessible because the dty sdiools 
were dose^ again, 

b) T}» teachers suHer so much from debt and vtridespread un- 
employment that collection of dues is almost impossible. 

c) The Association needed a car of some kind so that the 
Present could visit the members. It also needed money for office 
rent (the Government psdd part of it), and for the replacemmt of 
stolen or damaged office equipment and suppU^ 

d}The Ad^iy Board of the Mhiistry of Education, on which 
FENEMA was suppcsed to have three sea^, had been iimcthre for 
months. 

e> Dues, if collectible at all, were payable in mon&ly install- 
ments at a fixed percent of salary. Teachers* salaries were about 
mm month in arrears. 

f) The annual Congress of Delegates should be held by 
FENEMA in order to dect officers and formulate programs. This 
Congress should meet about four days in a town outside Santo 
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Domingo in order to minimize poHtica! involvement There were 
no funds for such a conference. 

g) Althou^ propossds for tetter soda! security for teachers 
mi^t be successful, a jmsh for higher salaries would fail in view 
of the nation^s economic difficulties. 

In the afternoon, we were joined by a group of FO^JEMA 
leadens from Salcedo and San Francisco de Macoik I asked them 
how their daily work was affected and they replied io this effect: 

( 1) We need stability-the children, the teachers, everybody. 

(2) We are in a tragic dtuation. Nei&er Bosch nor Balaguer is a 
suitable leader. But we won*t give up to dictatorship again. 

(3) Tellers have lost much of their authority and prestige. 
There is much truancy. Children of 8 to 10, even, are enlisted in 
the various pditical associations. By the time they reach secondary 
schools, pcditical meetings and demonstrations are a way of life. 
They think teachers are '^reactionaries,** and don't want their 
advice. 

(4) There is great need for organized recreation and reading 
matcdals for children and youth. There are practic^y no play- 
grounds or libraries. 

(5) Teachers need inservi(^ education; few have had proper 
training. Two-thirds are imqualified even by the low Dominican 
standards. 

(6) Schools in the proWnces have absolutely no medical ser- 
vice. We have first-aid kits and a supply of medicines in the 
schools. The teadiers use these if a child is ill in school. 

Question: Have you had first-aid training? 

Answer: Not at aU. 

Question: How do you dedde what medicine to give? 

Answer: Oh, we learn by experience! 

Tbebvbed wiie 

In the afternoon, I took a long trip to evexy part of the dty, 
except ^ **rebel territoiy*' which dvilians are not supposed to 
enter. The border of the rebel territoiy was marked by barbed 
wire entan^ements in whidi there are occ^onal checkpoint, 
well-guarded, for entry and exit of authorized persons. At one 
point, the border** runs down the middle of the street, and I saw 
two snail boys, resident of opposite ddes of the street, cheerfully 
playing catch across the barbed wire barrier. 
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Those admitted past the checkpoints were carefuUy searched 
for weapons by the Dominican police and army. I saw a lm$ line 
of people early Monday morning waiting to be searched, pre- 
sumably on their way to work in other sections of the dty. 

The area surrounded by the barbed wire steadily decreased. 
There was a house-by-house search for concealed weapons. Wh»a 
a block became **dean** in this respect, Uie barbed wire was 
moved. This was a slow proce^ The Dominicans thought it would 
take months; all were da^y convinced that laige amounts of 
weapons were not revealed. 

I visited one school that was occupied by United States soldiers. 
This elementary sdiod was heavily damaged. A small cannon 
shooting at dc^ range through heavy sted Venetian blinds, had 
left grotesque metal woik han^ng arcHind the window frames. 
This particular sdiod was fonnedy occupied by rebel soldiers who 
used its second-floor windows to shoot at the United Stat^ forces. 

Of the original twenty-fmir classrooms, only four were usable 
for school purposes. The others were either too badly damaged or 
were used by the United Stat^ Army. At the moment, however, 
diis was not important since all schools in the dty were dosed. 

I left Santo Domingo with a feeling of immense discourage- 
ment. I did manage to do one useful thing. I did not like to see 
American soldiers c^cupying a sdiod buHding. When I retum&i to 
Washington I talked with several offidals about thial tmderstand 
that the troops weie soon withdrawn from the sdiool after they 
had done everything they could to prepare it for occupancy by 
the Santo Domingo diHdren and teachers. 

Intonational Coopemtion Year 

One other event of international interest in 196S should be 
mentioned. The year 1965 was designated by the United Nations 
as International Cooperation Year. President Johnson organized a 
White House Conference on the topic as part of the observance of 
ibk year in the United States. I was named Chairperson of the 
Conference Committee on Education and Training, oiganized four 
planning meetings of this Committee, and pr^ed over the ap- 
propriate sections of the White House Conference iUelf. 
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12 WCOTR 1966, 1967, 1968, 1969 

Seoul-Hokkaido and Nagam - No visa for Korea? - 
Korean hospitaUty and recovery - UNESCO lit&acy 
committee - The Iranian program - Vancouver - Fis^ 
problems - Individual problems - Dublin - Reflections 
in San Fkmcisco - Universal Declaration - Further 
finmciid ^cussions • Abidjan - Manila - Djakarta - 
Madras * Iran: grandeur and fitter • Kidnapped f - Cairo - 
Tunis • Edinburgh - Abidjan attendance - Sydney 
is^eiing plans - Accra: visual aids - Alexandria revisited • 
Inaugrual s&sion - Working Party No. 6 • Reception - 
Pkrmry session • Evaluation - Island in the sun - Island 
in the mist - European re^orml conference. 



SEOUL, 1966 

On our way to the 1966 WCX)TP Assembly in Seoul, my wife 
and I were Idndly invited by tiie Japan Teachers Union to ^nd a 
week in their country. 

Bblsksido and Nagano 

Wo began with three days in the northern island of Hokkaido, 
accompanied by Mr. 0<»hika ^cm we had first met at the Manila 
meetiiii of WCOTP in 1956, We visited the piindpal dty of the 
prefecture, Stqiporo, a dty later viewed on television by almost aB 
the wodd during tilie winter Olympics. The whote countryside, the 
et^sKt oaten, the hot spdngs, the narrow passages through 
flteeply-towering mountains reminded one of those Japanese scroll 
paUtingi i^ieie craggy hei^^ waterfalls, and widening rivers 
come together in such a way as to focus the viewer's attention on 
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fomething human snd small-a thatched hut» a castle» an old man 
fishmg» or a small aiDdied bridge. 

During our days together in Hokkaido, I had the opportunity to 
become rather well acquainted with Mr. Ooshika. At the Univer- 
dty at Sapporo, and on the streets of &e dty, he pointed out to 
me a number of demonstrators pas^g mit documents, carrying 
placards, and camping on the campus. 

We next spent 24 hours in Nagano. The Shinano Education 
Association has been an associate member of WCOTP dnce the 
Malta meeting of 1951. Its leading officials met us at the train. 
They took us to a {feasant old-style Japanese inn where other 
membeis of the Association were assembled, including all of tiie 
delegates vAio had been to the previous WCOTP meetings. The 
Shinano Education A^ociation has financed a delegate to every 
meeting since 1951, and it was good to see th^ men again, and 
all at once this time. After introductions, during which each man 
recalled some particular event of interest in the WCOTP meeting 
that he had attended, we proc^ded to a leisurely sitdown dinner. 

The word ^'sit-down*' is to be understood in its most basic 
sense. We sat on the floor. Our dinner was served with many 
ccHirses on small straw mats also on the floor. When we retired for 
the night we slept on larger mats placed directly on the floor. 

The Shinano Education Assodation appears to be the length- 
ened shadow of a remaricable person, Hiromu Matsuoka, its Presi- 
dent He first brought the organization into WCX)TPht 1951, and 
has not attended another meeting since then, holding that this 
opportunity should be shared among as many members as possi- 
ble. Every time I have >dsited Tokyo, however, Mr. Matsuoka has 
made the long trip by train from Nagano to see me. I mean see; he 
doesn*t speak twenty words of English. 

The Japan Teacheis Union had a brandi office in Nagano. There 
appears to be no hostility between the two oiganizations. The 
Shinano Education A»odation has 1200 members. It includes 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and adminis^ton. Its yeariy 
dues are 2500 yen^ pli» a variable fee for each of the smaller local 
units into whii^ It is divided. The yeariy budget is 48 milHon yen. 
The Assodation owns tiiree Iniildingis. One is used for general 
administration, one for welfare activities, and one for printing. 
The welikre building indudes a donnitory for teachers have 
occasion to stay overnight in the prefectural capital. 
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The Association operate a reseaxdi and training program for its 
members. In connection with the local administration, it has 
seciir«i leaves of absence by whidi over 200 leaders of ^e organi- 
zation have had advanced professional educational training in 
recent years. Ahnost all the elementaxy teachers in the prefecture 
as well as large numbers of secondary teachers belong to the 
Association. Many professors of education in the univerdties and 
colleges ane members. The welfare program indudes housdng loans, 
death benefits, accident and sickness insurance, marriage benefits, 
loans for advanced education of teachex^s children. 

No visa for Korea? 

At about the time wf ..ed in Japan, there was a flareup in 
Japanese-Korean relations. It spears that the Japanese Govern- 
ment issued visas to three technicians from North Korea so that 
they could help install some new machinery in a Japanese factory. 
The Republic of Korea held that this was an hjfringement of the 
treaty between it and Japan and announced that it would grant no 
more visas to Japanese. 

It seemed to me that if the Japanese teachers were barred from 
Korea, wc mi^t have serious trouble in Seoul I requested that 
JTU cancel our three-day tdp to Kyushu and the Inland Sea so 
that I might give f\ill attention to worldng at the Korean Embassy 
in Tokyo and elsewhere for the issuance of the visa^;. 

I twi^ telephoned Seoul about this matter and we exchiut^d 
telegrams as welL The Korean Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, our host organization in Seoul, understood from the Foreign 
Rfinister that the visa ban would not apply to delegates, to WCOTF. 
The Korean Government regarded itself in a limited sense as spon- 
sor of the meeting and the visas would be regarded as official, 
since ttis government had shared in hiviting and hosthig the 
WCX)TP. 

However, the occadonal Japanese applicants for a visa, whom I 
caused to go by the Korean Embassy at intervals, reported that the 
visa ofTicer continued to deny Japanese nationals a Korean visa for 
any purpose. Japanese delegates v^o had applied as long as two 
weeks before continued to get the same answer. 

On Monday, July 25, I dedded, even without help or intro- 
ductions from anybody, to caQ on the Korean Ambamdor. I 
suggested to Ambassador Khn that to stop the visas for our dele- 
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gates was a xstrc^ctive meaaire sln^ tbe Japaoses deleptes had 
applied for tiieir visas before the announcement of the ban by 
the Korean Govemm^t I s&^^ed tl^ importance to Korea of the 
conference and the desirabHity of avoidhig debate which would 
certainly axise in Seoul if we had no Japanese delt^tes present 
«^en <Hir member organizations in Japan were only two hours* 
flight away from the conference city. I was not asking 1^ to set 
aside the regulations for the future, but only to go tfarou^ with 
commitments already made. The Ambassador heard me out with 
great courtesy and he said he would do his best to help. 

In the end, the Embassy received the **go-ahead** from Seoul, 
and eveiybc^y who really wanted to ^ to Korea got a visa. M of 
the WCOTP delegates f^rom the Japan Teachers Union, the Japan 
Education Association, and the Shinano Education Association 
turned up at Seoul. There were around 90 Japanese in attendance, 
including translators and WCOTP staff. 

So, on July 29 we concluded our visit to Tokyo, but we still 
have not seen Kyushu and the Inland Sea. 

Korean recovery and hospitafity 

The WCX)TP Assembly in Seoul ^-as an immense succe^ The 
theme was '^Educational nanning." The enthusiasm of the Korean 
teachers was high. We constituted the first large and important 
international meeting to be held in Korea and the city was 
adorned with welcoming arches, e^^iaBy along the road in from 
the airport The **Citizen's Hall," where we held our formal open- 
ing session and were greeted personally by President Park, was 
packed. At the reg^ilar sessions of the Assembly at Walkers HiU, 
Korean victors and observers were so numerous that a rotation 
system had to be established so that aU the Koreans «^o came 
could at least glimpse a WCX>TP session. 

I was particularly gratified to notice the recovery of the educa- 
tional system of the Republic. When I first visited Korea in 1953, 
as part of tiie fiiission of the American-Korean Federation, headed 
by General Van Fleet, the schools of the nation vmc in ruins, the 
scarred remnants of advandng and retreating armies, books burned 
in ^les. Scarcely a school had any equipment Casualty rates . 
among testers had been high. I remembered at that time visiting 
i school in Seoul where aU ^ musical ^tmments had been 
placed in i sin^e room in the hope that they roi^t escape 
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damage. The invad!ng anny had broken into that sdioolroom and 
driven a pickax thiou^ the center of the keyboard of each of the 
12 pianos. The dilldien of Korea had in many cases attended 
school out of doors, in choking dust during the sununer, without 
shelter or warmth in the «^ter cold and the torrential rains. 
Under these almost impossible conditions I saw teacners and 
students pressing forward in the task of t^u^hing and learning as 
though the life of the Republic depended on their efforts, as in 
fact, in a very profound sense, it did. 

During my second visit in 1956 tilings were beginning to look 
upv and now in 1966, one could see what had been accomplished. 
There was a good supply of attractively printed textbooks. We 
heard a magniScent student orchestra at the opening session. 
Schools and colleges ^re flourishing. This almost incredible 
recovery was due to two basic factors: First, a government whidi 
teally believes, as Pre^dent Park told us, tiiat **education is the 
key to the future.*' Second, one of the finest teachers* organiza- 
tions in the would, with devoted elected officials and a capable 
staff led for years by my honored friend, Tai Si Chung. 

But beyond the mechanics of providing a place to meet, escorts 
throu^ tiie streets, and ardies and banners of welcome, were the 
innumerable example of affection and goodwIS which every dele- 
gate fdt even during his first few hours in Seoul. Our ^^ce- 
Prerident, Mr. Natar^jan, made a quotable statement to President 
Paris. Mr. Natar^an said, in substance, tiiat we travelled tiiousands 
of mUes to reach this pl&cc from all parts of the world and yet we 
found ourselves still at home-so surrounded were we by the care 
and consideration of our hosts. 

I may add here tiiat I sUted Korea for the fourth, and probably 
final time, in 1971. The recovery of the school system was con- 
tinuing briskly at that time. Colonized and exploited by the 
Japanese for a third of a century, divided from most of its indus- 
trially valuable raw materials by compromises imposed upon it by 
great power politics, nibjected to a brutal invasion and a viciously 
destructive war, the Repubfic of Korea has remained invuhierable 
alike to external aggression and dom^tic misrule because of the 
spirit of its people. 

I consider the award to me by the Republic of Korea of the 
Me<^ of the Or^ of Cultural Merit one of the greats honors 
that has come to me. 
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WCOTP ^ded several more members during the Seoul meeting 
but by far the most itnportnal new member was the Indonesian 
Teachers Federation wi^ 257,000 individual members. CKxr years 
of effort to keep 0{»n our lines of communicati(m to the Indone- 
aian teachers had borae fruit at last The transfix of power from 
the pro-communist Sukarno to a nationalist government occurred 
in March 1966 and the Indon^an teachers lost no time in taking 
up member^p in WCX>TP at the very next opportunity. Thehs is, 
I believe, the sixth larpst national teachers' organization in the 
world, surpassed only by those of the USSR, the People's Demo- 
cratic Republic of China, the United States, Japan, and India. 

UNESCO literacy committee 

Between the meetings of tiie WCOTP As^mbly in Seoul in 1966 
and hi Vancouver in 1967, Director<kneral Maheu of UNESCO 
named me as one of the 20 members of the International Consul- 
tative liaison Committee for literacy. 

The first meeting of the Committee for literacy was held in 
Paris in June, 1967. Two other meetings hi were held at 
approxhnately two-year intervals. The Fourth meethig of the 
Committee whidi will probably turn out to be its last was held hi 
December 1973 in Teheran. 

Through membership on this Committee and activities related 
to it, I have teamed several thhigs about illiteracy as a woiid 
problem. 

Hrst, it seems clear that literacy does not contribute to inter- 
naticiial peace. Uliterato people can wage only minor fourtii-rate 
wan which do not kill or injure very many people. Only tiie 
nations and re^ons with high levels of literacy-Europe, Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand, and North America-can wage war on a 
laisB scale. Hie ability to read has nofhhig to do witii hitemational 
goodwill or understanding. Keverthdess, literacy is now t 
necesdty for naticmal and human growth and deveh^ment It 
should be as wi&ly devekiped as possible among all peoples but 
not witii tiie the mistaken hope that it wHl prevent nuifor wan or 
even make them km likely. 

Second, iUiteracy is hicreashig. After yean of literacy campaigns 
of every Idnd and after vast expenditures of time and money, the 
number of adult illiterates hi the world hicxeased by about one 
hundred miSion in tite yesn when tiie UNESCX) Committee was 
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most active. The number of literates has increa^d, the percentage 
of adults who axe literate has inereasedt but the number of illiter- 
ates has also increased. The reason, of course, is that the birth 
rates in the devdoping countries increase the number of children 
needing educatiim far more rapidly tiian schools can be built or 
teachers can be pitpared. The woild literacy program is like 
pouring water in a barrel full of holes. 

Third, it appears that ffliteracy can be quickly reduced or 
eliminat ed in a developing country only if the mediods used are 
unconventional and inventive. Furthermore the skills associated 
with fiteracy require some practice to retain tiieir effectiveness. 

Fourth, in a countiy with wid^read illitemcy a strong motiva- 
tion must be provided for this teaming. However much we might 
wish that tbingi were otherwise, economic motivation is the most 
generally effecdve stimulus. If illiterate per^ms ate told that learn- 
ing to read and write will enable them to get better jobs, earn 
more pay, and enjoy a higher standard of living the motivation is 
highest 

A further motivaticm may be provide if it can be said that 
literacy wiU help you and your fanUly to have 1^ sickne^ 

Some pec^le in some cultures may be attracted by a reli^ous 
motivation: leaxn to read your Bible, your Koran, your Holy 
Scriptures. 

Least effective in the list of motivations is tiie one to which 
idealists most readily resort-Ieam to read in order &at you can 
attain your full human dignity, share is the history and cultuial 
life of your country. Cultur^, religious, health, and economic 
advancement wiU eadi motivate some people to some degree 
under some circumstance but by far the greatest of these is 
economic 

Bfth, a literacy program has its best chance of success if it is 
closely related to tiie other aspects of education. Universal pri- 
mary education whkh provides the skills of literacy to all children 
woidd, in a few yean, mpidly reduce and ultimately eUmlnate 
adult Oliteracy. 

The Iranian propam 

While on the subject of illiteracy, and before turning attention 
to the 1957 WCOTP Delepte Assembly, I should mention the 
invitation which my wife and I accepted in 1969 to make a first 
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hi fftf study and report on tbe two m^|or IfaiUan Govcmmeflt 
liteiscy psograms: the "Anny of Knowledge" and the **National 
Omunittce m literajy.** The fint of &ese pio^ams operates 
mainly in tkt 50,000 vary smafl village v/htst about three-fourths 
of flie poiRiletion of Iran live*. The word "Army** as used to 
descfibe &is program not to be taten in a figurative sense. In 
Iran every abl&>bo^d young man is required to serve a term in 
the military forces. When we were ^re some 30,000 of Aese 
young men, having ccanpletcd a few months of basic military 
tiaining w^ serving the rest of their military obligaticm as 
teachers in the village The number of soldiers assigned to tlus 
duty was increasing rai^dly. In addition, some 2,000 young 
women were serving vduntariiy in the Army of Knowled^ 

The National liters Committee functions mahily in the dties 
of Iran. The Prince Ashraf, twin sister to the Shah of Iran, 
psedM over the UNESCO literacy Committee and was in direct 
charge of the National literacy Committee. Other than a few 
admhiistsative personnel, the National literacy Committee has no 
lull-time employees. The 23,000 men and women were teach- 
ing adults to read and write followed a variety of other full-time 
occupations. They were performing Ais extra work partly to earn 
s small supplement to their regular income but diiefly to render a 
highly esteemed public service. 

I ^haH not attempt here to describe or even to summarize aB we 
saw and heard in dxteen very fun days in Iran. Our report on the 
two prognms was published in £n^^ French, and Arabic by the 
Iran Teaehm Association vibkh had, with ths encouragement of 
the Princess, arranged for our invitation. Much of that report is 
now out-of-date. It should be completely revised and reissued. 
No^t^iere in the world, in my opinion, could one fUid, at that time, 
educational pro-ams more inventive and creative than the two 
pfograms we studied in Iran. 

VANCOUVER, 1967 

The Vancouver meetng of fee WCOTP Assembly of Deleptes 
was wen planned and greatly ass^t^jd by the Canadian Teachers 
Federation which had levied a qtedal assesanent on its members 
for ho^tality to WCOTP, Vancouver provide an idea] setting for 
the Assembly. It ^ a city marked by vigorous cultural ae^ty, 
adorned with paiitt of unusual beauty, ai^ blessed wl^ a first diss 
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hotd yihexe sll dekgates, aU mea! functicms, and every meeting 
from that of fte Assembly to that of the smallest subcommittee 
coidd be conveniently housed. 

Attendance was excellent Delegations wefe present &om 76 
natiimal member oxganizafions. The NEA fiafticipants consisted of 
A6 delates and 60 observers, fte Canadian Teachers Federation 
sent 31 dete^tes and 86 ol^esvers. Other countries from which 
moxe partidfiants tiian usual appeased included the Philippines, 
Kofea, Ens^and, Japan, France, Sweden and Chile. The regional 
organization of ^ La^ American teachers' c»ganizations held ite 
tiknnia] Astonbly in Mexico about a week before the WOOf? 
met in Vancouver. By arrampbag for a chartefed bus between 
Mexico and Vancouver and for along-tfae-way hospitality from 
teachers' organizations in California, Oregon, and Washington we 
had an unuasally good repr^en^tion from South and Central 
America 

The Assembly thme for 1967 was **The Ftofe^onal Responsi- 
bilities of Teachers Organizations.*' It was good to hear the repre- 
ao^^ives of teachos throu^out the wodd ^>eak of the accep- 
tance of duties as w^ as &e claiming of i^ts. The working 
ccmmittees and discussion groups dealt with responsibilities of 
teacheif* ^nganizations to thdr own members, to society as a 
wbsSs, and to int^tiational cooperation. 

Fiscal problems 

The Vancouver Assembly gave more than the usuM amoimt of 
attention to the financing of the Confederation. When WCOTP 
was founded, its income was derived from membership dues, 
supplemented sluntly ther^ter by a subvention from UNESCO. 
As &e membenhip expanded to meet &e vaiying needs of the 
members and to create a woiid-wicte, year-round q^ration, with 
eascntfsl languay services and comprehensive representation at 
Assemble, die program was extended considerably. 

However, ttw increase in the number of national members was 
not accompanied by a comparable increase in funds. Many of the 
new member asKKdations were smaH and they faced serious 
di£5culties idilch gave tiwm little or no maxgin to spend on inter< 
ftf^^^i l activities. 

Thus uliea WCOTP decided to expand its program it decided to 
seek external contributions. The Executive Committee authorized 
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this step at the Manila meeting in 1956. The Committee voted that 
aB monies receive should be under tiie fuU control of WCOTP, 
and expended only on the program as determined by the 
A«embly of Deleptes. Every year financial reports were repre- 
sented to ^e Executive Committee and in turn to the Asswnbly of 
Delates. The conditions laid do>wi by the Executive Committee 
had always been dosdy observed. 

The imbahmce betw^ external ftmds and membership incwne 
concerned ttm Executive Committee on several occasdons. This 
condition was reported to the 1965 Assembly in Addis Ababa and 
a year later the Assembly agreed to a second increase in member^ 
ship dues. 

The fact tiiat a large proportion of the external funds came 
fiom one country, the United Stat^ had also been pomted out. 
On a number of occasions I urged member organizations throu^- 
out the w>rid to suggwt source, in their respective countries, to 
assist ^e overall opera^ons of WCOTP. But in this Uttle success 
was thieved. 

In February 1967, reports appeared in some United States 
newspapers which claimed that certain foundations >sfere recdving 
ftinds from the Central Intelligence Agency, and that th^ ftmds 
were ^vcn to a numb^ of national and international oiganizar 
tiais. One of th^ foundations was said to have made grants to 
WCOTP. 

When the press reports appeared, I wrote to member orgaidza- 
tions, stating that if the ptm reports were tme, WCOTP was 
unawate of the ultimate source of the grants. I also informed the 
Executive Committee &at I would not again request or accept 
iuch assistance until the position was dear. 

I tried, without notable success, to raise funds from o^r 
SOUTHS, boft to replace the lost income and to divereifV WCOTFs 
external sourcM of assistance. I introduced a number of economies 
to «Head the ftmds ia hand over tiie km^t possible period I atoo 

pfesented to tte Executive Committee proposals aimed at even- 
tu^y covering WCOTP*s bade expense from membership dues. 

The Executive Ccmunittee during the Vancouver meeting voted 
to approve the actions I had taken. 

The Committee also agreed: 

a) that aU funds previously received by WCOTP had been given 
without restilctioos and used solely for activities approved by the 
Assembly of Delegates year by year; 
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b) that proposals should be piesrated to the 1968 Assembly to 
ii^iease the membenhip dues as soon as practicable and in partio- 
ular to bring forward from 1970 to 1969 the increase in dues to 
20 Swiss centimes per member, as voted in 1968 by the Seoul 
Assembly; 

c) that since even these dues provide insufficient income, the 
Executive Committee should examine, in consultation with &e 
nati(m^ members and ibs constituent federations, various plans to 
augment aibscriptifm income, and circulate tkie proposals to all 
member organizations six months prior to the 1968 Assembly; 

d) that an member organizations be again urg^ to coof^rate in 
sugg^ting pcHsible «nuces of aid from thdr respective countries. 

A report on the ^ve developments and recommendations was 
placed before the Dcleptc Assembly during its first day of meet- 
ing and was promptly ^proved. 

Individual nroTrfems 

^th an tiie delept^ and meetings dose togetiier, I was able in 
Vancouver to see even more individual delegate and delegations 
than was possible in some otiier more difficult meetings. For 
example, I saw Mr. Natai^lan (India) about help to persuade the 
Ford Foundation to g^ve Mm a grant for an As^ Regional Con- 
ference on &e Teaching of English. I saw Mr. Bfiyanohara (Japan) 
about the recommendations of the WCOTP As^ Committee. I 
saw Mr« Levin (IsneO about his complaint ^t a campaign of 
tfiti-Semitic instruction was being developed in Egyptian schools. I 
saw Mr. Cunha (Bradl) who wanted me to know that he had trans- 
lated into Portuguese and distributed 4,000 copies of my short 
spe^h introducing the 1967 WCOTP theme as deliver^ in Seoul a 
year before. I saw the Secretary of Canadian Teadiers Federa- 
tion, Gerald Nason, who was about to initiate in Washington a 
fou^week study for the Canadian Foreign Office on teaching 
tbcHit Canada in tiie schools of the United Stat^ 

I saw Mel de Paulino (Dominican Republic) about a famOiar 
sulifect Their teachers* organization was in arrears for the rent of 
thdr office and the salary of thmr deriL They had nothing left 
from earlkr income. They could not collect dues from members 
because of hostility of the Minister of Education, Bfeanwhile they 
couldn't fbncti<m until they had a national meeting. They hadn^ 
any lUnds for a national meeting. They needed, for this purpose 
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and to pay thdr debts, a mm of at least $1,000. 1 do not remem- 
ber how we dealt with ^ problem. I do remember that Secretary 
of State Seward was denied by the United States Senate a few 
thousand dollars to buy the entire Dominican Repulse the year 
after he acquiitsd &om the Rusdans for $72 million, ^ State of 
Alaska, then widely derided as **Seward*s Foily.** 

I have given Ac above examples from &e Vancouver Assembly, 
not because they were unusual, but rather as an illustration of the 
Idnds of questions, great and small, whidi were my concern during 
any WCOTP annual Assembly of Delegate 

DUBUN, 1^ 

The United Nations dedared that 1968. the 20th Anniversary 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, should be known as 
Human Rights Year. It was natural and proper that the 1968 
WCOTP Assembly in DubUn should be devoted to the same topic 
The national member organizations prepared reports during 
1 967-68 about education in human xi^ts and education iteelf as a 
basic tight for aU humanity. 

The Irish National Teachers Otganizdton, which I visited in 
1967 to make advance preparations, had arranged for the fidl 
cooperation of the R^ublic of Ireland Government and of the 
teachers* organizations in Ulster. Thus &e Assembly was neither 
marked nor marred by any of the Irish versus Eni^ish, Catholic 
versus Protestant hostilities which have been a prolonged source of 
grief to the presmt reddents of Northern Ireland. 

Reflections in Sin Fnndsco 

Not long before tiie DubHn Conference, I happened to be 
biieily hi San Frandsca In a re^ospective mood, I wandered to 
the Fakmont Hotel and looked for the **Garden Room,** so called, 
I suppose, because it was a bri^t room fiimished with cane diahs 
and potted pahns. In that room, more tiian twenty years before, I 
had met with the oth^ Uhit^ States Delegation advisers as part 
of the Conference that was drafthig the United Nations Chttter. I 
found the "Garden Ro<»n** in \diid! we had met daily for about 
lix weeks, but it had been converted to a ^oreroom piled hi^ 
with unused furniture. As I turned to leave, somewhat dis- 
appohited, my eye was cau^t by a bronze plaque on the far waU. 
Because of the stored fumiturs I could not move close to the 
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plaque but X was able, in the poor light, to make out ^e substance 
of the inscription. It ran «)mething like this: In this Room in April 
1945 the Consultants of the United States Delegation to the 
IJaLted Nations Comtitutional Conference met to formulate the 
(hst plans for a Dedaration of Ri^ts of Mankind. 

I thou^t, as I walked away, of all the other important questions 
we had earnestly conddered in that Garden Room,-whether, for 
instance, ^re should be a veto in the Security Council, whether 
the Charter ^ould provide for international cooperation in educa- 
tioi!^ whether the UN Headquarters Should be in San Frandlsco or 
Geneva, whether the UN shoaid launch a program to provide self- 
government to colonial people. X confess that I was pleased that 
someone &ou^t that the prefiminaxy steps toward a Universal 
Dedatation of Hiiman Ri^ts diould be marked in enduring 
bronze in a worid wheie elegant hotel parlors become dingy store- 
rooms and y^rday's aBies become today's opponents. 

It Wi» about three-and-fl^ialf years after our San Frandsco Con- 
fidence before the text of the IMversal Dedararion of Ihiman 
Ri^ts could be completed and adopted. Since tiien there can be 
no feasonable doubt that, although man*s inhumanity to man still 
makes countl^ thousands mourn, much spectacular progress 
toward Human Rights has been adiieved. Complacency is certainly 
tte enemy of action. But undue preoccupation wi^ our sh(»t- 
comings, numemus as they may be, can also paralyze effort 



Univcnal Dediration 

The Universal Delcaration of I&man Rights, whose 20th 
Anniv^«saxy WOOTP observed hi DubUn in 1968, was a statement 
of hOfciv and purpose. It has become, to an increasing extent, a 
statement of achievement To make that a^evement more per- 
fect and peonanent is a responsibiHty not only for teachen tmt 
also for the rest of humankind. 

It is not se^ssary to be a world traveller to contribute to the 
ideals set forth in tiie Universal Dedaration. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
who did much to make the Dedaxation a reality, once ol^nred 
that universal human rlglhts begin hi smaH places close to home-^ 
small that they cannot be seen on any map of the worid. The 
aei^boxhood, the sdiool, ^ home, the factory, farm, or office 
are tbe places wken humanity Bat seeks, and should first find, 
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equal justice, opportunity, and dignity. If th^ rights are not 
found close to home, we shall seek them in vain in remote places. 

The sdtoolroom is close to home. Teaching ihiman Rights there 
is a task that, like most other educational imiposes, can never be 
finished but must al\i»^ be omunenced. If teachers be^ with 
young people they lay the basis, dose to home, for future adiieve- 
ment in the larger world of nations and of intemati(mal confer- 
ences. 

The DecJaration requires teachers to develop **respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms." The CNsdaration does 
not say that we shcHild merely teach and learn respect for our own 
rights and freedoms. The mom difficult ta^ is to teach and learn 
mpect for tiie r^ts and freedoms of others. 

The lesponsibiliti^ of education in this are not easy. After aB, 
some of ihs rights proclaimed in tht Univer^ Dedaration are 
revolutionary to some ^jcieties, counter-revolutionaiy to others. 
Some of the enumerated rights are detested by some societies and 
distrusted by others. Education may properly be expected to pre- 
serve the culture and traditions of a sodety. But if education 
i^ores the need for change it will remove the vitality from the 
very culture it seeks to preserve. Education must guide and 
develop m the present as well as honor and preserve the past 

Furt!»r financial discussions 

Aside &om the Conference theme, the attention of the Delepte 
Assembly was con^txated on &e ^owii^ problems of financing 
the Confederation. The Fhiance Committ^ propcsed that the 
hiciease in dues already sdieduled for 1970 be made effective hi 
1969 instead. An amendment was prqposed to pc^tpone d^sicm 
on this pohit for a year. 

I spoke stron^y against all delaying amendments. The Assembly 
had already deplored the low salaiies of the paid members of the 
staff. I fully agreed with this assessment and added that uncer* 
tahity about the future it even more detrimental to staff morale 
than inadequate lalaries. The Vancouver Assembly had voted 
unanimoudy to fmance the basic WCOTP program fiom member- 
dues. If, after a ye^^**! time, with frequent rendnders hi the 
intexval, the delegate at DubUn were to take still another year to 
think it over, tiie results might be most unfortunate. Bekg unpaid 
myself, I was able to q>eak quite frankly on tiiis issue. 
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The flaying ameadment was defeated, having only the votoi of 
Us sponsor, the Japan Teachefs Union, the Yugoslav teachers 
delegation, and t few sc^tui^ members of smaller ddeptions. 

I informed the Executive Committ^ at Dublin that I intended 
to resign as Seaetarj^General after the 1970 meeting and & 
Ronald Gould, accepting at Dublin his nin^ r&^lection as Fktsi- 
dent, told tiie Assembly that he would under no circumstance be 
a candidate for reflection at &e conclusion of his two-year term 
in 197a 

Of &e hospitality of the Irish people, and especially of the Idsh 
teachers it is impossible to speak too hi^y. We were addr^sed by 
the Pdme Bfinistcx and all the appropriate lesser offldals. We met 
the venmbte Eamon de Valera in his offldal residence. The 
Abbey Flayen did a Yeats i^y for us. And a diorus of wefl- 
acmbbed, red-headed, bhie-eyed angels sang for us about **Dublin'l 
Fair Qty** and mudi otber mu^ I tried to sum it up by a few 
words at the Farewell Banquet: 

We are not &e ffrst of our profe^on to find the way to 
Irdand from tiie far comers of the worid. Twehre hun- 
dred years ago, teach^ from distant lands came by the 
thousands to receive &om Ir^ teach«s tfadr wisdom 
and in^iration. When the grandeur of the Roman 
Forum had becone a second-hand marble quarry and 
the !<unps of civilized learning were flickering low all 
over Europe, teae^ In Ireland ^lai^ the flame. In 
this last, w»temmost bit of Europe, t^hing and learn- 
ing were prized when elseviiav education was unknown 
and unhonored. 

When Quuks the Great ruled most of Europe, he was an 
initiate (I speak, of course, of an eaxlier Charies than 
^ one WB know of today). That earlier C3iaries the 
Great, y/hom we today caS Chariemagne, could not 
write Us own name but wtm he resolve to have tiie 
children of his court taught to read and write, he sent 
for teachers from Ireland to rescue his cotmtiy from th« 
daricnets of illiteracy. 

From this little island has come a steady stream of 
emigrants who have made life better for the rest of the 
worid For what she was in Ute past, is today, and may 
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become in the future, Ixtlasui owes xnuch to her 
teadiei& And so do we aH 

X propose this tosst: The Teaches of Ireland! 
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AmDIAN, 1969 

Between &6 Dublin and Abi4|an meetings, I made two short 
trips abroad and one fairty extensive journey. The first ^ort trip 
was to Bfexico Oty \itee I gave the concluding aunmaiy for a 
tfaree^y pre^lymplc intmational conference on ^orts and 
education. A second short trip took me to Paris in September for a 
Sve-day meeting of the UNE^OO litei^ Committee, a one-day 
visit to the WCX)TP member In SoiegaL and four days in Abidjan 
to make the preHminary arrangements for the 1969 Delegate 
Assmbly. These were interesting and useful meetings but essen- 
tially routine. 

Manila 

The longer trip extended from April 18 to June 7. It began with 
a 24-hour rest-stop in Manila where I met officers of the Philippine 
Public School Teadiers Association, vidted their new office build- 
ing, and completed arrangements for some outside expert partici- 
pation in the (4,000 teachers) inservice training pn^ram hi 
Ba^o for the ojmhig summer. 

pfakarta 

X moved on to Indonesia and tiie Fourth WCOTP Adan Regional 
Cdnfeitmce on the role of teachers' organizations in educational 
development 

The meetings were conducted hi Djakarta, at the research and 
experimental e&scation centers in Bandung, and at two small 
villages;. A report was prepared for pubHcation and distribution. 
Papen on ti» ^infeience topic were pmtmted by Makolm 
Adiseshiah* Deputy DhectorGenenl of UNESCX), and by me. 
Among tiie Indonetian teach^ I found a general appredation of 
the efforts of General Suharto and his government to improve 
eduction. Their attitude was far more favorable than it had been 
during my previous visit when Prerident Sukarno had been running 
the cMiatsy. Nevertheless, the teachers were fhiding that progress 
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ia education was much more difficult than they had hoped for 
imottdiatdy after the coup d* etat 

From Djakarta X ftew to Bfadras y/heie my chief concern was to 
visit the WOOTP three-year project on education for national and 
int^natiosai understanding. This project, for which X had secured 
a grant £tom the lAngwood Foundation, was attempting to assist 
teachers in Madras State to understand tiie people and cultures of 
other parts of India and to gain some insight into the activities of 
the Uhit»l Nations and other international bodies. 

A seminar was being held for abcHtt 120 teachers and principals 
from the schools participating in the WOOTP project The project 
was the brainchtld of Shri Natar^, Vl(x P»sident of WCOTP, 
aad was adnUnistered by the South India Teachers Union. 

The Seodnar was held in the best pla^ that could be obtahied 
fsec It was steamuig hot and clamorous with the din of nearby 
main-str^t traffic These phy^cal difficulties, I was told, did not 
tfoul^ the attending teachers because the schools in whidi many 
of them worked were much worse. 

Xiere are a few pohits brought out by speakers and partidpants 
in the d^cusdon: 

In a eertahi teachers* college a room called the **Spisitual 
Center" is set aside for understanding other religious vie\^ 

Another teachers* college has cteveloped an exhibit, chan^d by 
■ diffenmt class mih month, to display p!t>ducts and symbols of 
differoit countries. 

Camping was dismissed as an inte^state or international acthdty. 
Under the Junior Red Cross, study centers have been organized in 
tome camphig sites hi India. This has been followed by Indian 
participation hi international youth camps. However, these 
acthdttoi have been reduced because of continuing expense. The 
initial dynamism hi thib area faded. Camping continue on a 
limitfd routine basis. 

Reports firom the five worldng committees were written and 
duplicated, formally presented and seriously discussed. 

The Committee on History asked how Indian schools should 
deal with the then recent dispute with Pakistan. 

The gragraphy report stressed interdependence and sub- 
committees ikidt with re^ons, land forms, and resounds. 
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The Mathematics and Sdence Committ^ agrud that the inter- 
nationai adoption of the metric system and tiie intematkmal 
contribution of sdence to human welfare ^mild be stieaed. 

The Committee on Languages lecommended instruction in the 
vemaoilar plus mt other Indian regional language, fdus Sanskrit, 
phis En^ish. This foimsdable goal was not challenged. All agreed 
that the mother tongue should be taught first 

Mr. NatanQ'an, speaking after the diairman as a kind of 
smmiaiy, said that during tiie coming year the officers would vi^t 
every piatidpating sdiool and tidier. He said that the project 
would expect further aid £rom the Madras government 

All in all, I was pleas^ with the spirit and ingenuity with v^di 
¥ery serious diffloilties had been met by the project At the same 
time, I was vividly reminded of the terrible handicap imposed on 
ethicational diange in India by grinding poverty and continued 
<fif flculties created by language barriers. 

The Seminar ended happily with a spedal s^on called a 
**Felidtation Meeting*' for SLri Natars^an who had recently 
received the Padma Shri Award £rom the President of India. 

While in Madras, I got in touch with the CARE mls^on there. !t 
has been my oistom to do this wherever possible. As a public 
member of the Board of CARE I often found it informative and 
useful to observe its work abroad. The account of my CARE 
contiKts in Madras may serve as typical of many such contacts in 
other pla^s. 

CARE has been operating a school hindi service in Madras since 
1955. The 1968^9 drou^te cheated near-famine in Madras State 
and the CARE prt^nim had been greatly expanded. The number 
of beneficiaries rose to 1.6 mHUon and the number of iJiools 
involved to 28,000. Half the food is provided by CARE; the other 
half is provided by ^ Madras government Expense of deltoing 
the food and ^ administntion cotti are paid by Madras State, 
and the hmchayat IMons (townships), and the local people. In 
cash or Idnd or labor. The Ma&u Director of Education told me 
that the program has improved attendance and alertness in dass. 

The first of several central kitdiois to prepare thB food was in 
i^entficm at FoonamaUee. This establishment was is excdlent 
ccmdition and iuU production. Storage for food, with protection 
against vermin, insects, and thieves, was provided. Food was 
cooked electrically in ttainktt drum The cooked food was 
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delivered by track in vessels marked with the number it the 
schoo! and the number of children to be fed. 

Only teachers in a few isolated schools without roads are 
required to pre|>are the food for their students. For such schools, 
CARE, AID, md the Bfad^ government have built about 140 
smaH kitch^is. 

The food inchides mahily bulgar wheat and soybeans. To stand 
along the cbcks and to sm the enormous quantities of CARE food 
lifted from the ship's hold, hour after hour, day and night, is an 
impresshre sight 

1 visited three schools in the PoonamaQee area. Not all children 
recdve CARE food. Some go home at mid-day, others bring their 
lunch firom home. Eligibility to receive the food depends essen- 
tially on the economic status of the family. 

CARE and the Madras govemm«it were also invohred in: (1) 
building and equipment of two vans and trailers as mobile teaching 
laboratoiks for sdence instruction, and (2) special nutrition for 
10(^000 pre^ool diildren and pregnmit and nursing mothers. 

Relations between the CARE staff and the local authorities 
appeared to be especially friendly and effective. 

Iran: gnndeur and s^ttn 

After a short stop in Bombay to see other CARE personnel, I 
moved on to Teheran. My wife, who was to join me tiiere for the 
rest of the journey, had arrived from Washington via Rome just a 
few minutes before my plane from Bombay arrived. We met 
happily in the customs hall. 

I have described elsewhere the essentials of our observations in 
Irui with regard to the literacy program but 1 should add just a 
few words, perhaps, on the human interest side of the story. Iran 
is. a besutiiUl and varted country ruled by an absolute and intel- 
U$pnt monarch deeply concerned for the welfare of his ccHintiy. In 
the upper reaches of government no decision of any importance is 
taken without the knowledge and approval of tiie Shah. 

Ihe two nsdortcHinst^ts in Teheran are tiieGulistan Palace, a 
jittering and elegant ^ow place used for formal receptions, and 
the magaliiGent Oown Jewels, the wealth on which the Bank of 
Iran it based. In Isfahan the two mi^r sights are the ancient polo 
field surrounded by pal»^ and m<^ues of impoidng gmndeur 
and subtle charm and the modem Shah Abbas Hotel which must 
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tuiely be one of the half dozen most beautiful caravanseiais in the 
woiid. 

Between Teheisn and Cairo the best filets invdved a change of 
plane in Beirut with a one4iour layov^. I ^erefoie wrote Mr. 
Baalbald, the re#ona! representative of WCOTF hi that area, about 
these plans and rnggested that if convenient I would be jM to 
chat with hhn in tiie Beirut airport transit lounge. 

Kidnaped! 

I had not properly assessed Mr. Baalbaki*s lesounxMness. He 
HMt us at the airport, told us that we must stay at least two days 
hj Beirut, and before I could r^t, "we don't evai have visas for 
Lebano< we were in a car headed for town, our higgage beside us, 
cleared throu^ customs withwt a touch. We spent two restful 
and deli^tiul days in Beirut under his competent and genial 
guidance. 

While hi Beirut I made contact with officials of the Lebanese 
Teachers Syndicate. The Syndicate is one of the smaller cmes in 
the Arab countries. Its manbers are aB in private schools; the 
public school teachers, far more numerous, are not permitted to 
belong to a syndicate. Nevertheless, the ^blic schools were all 
dosed by a teachers' strike, syndicate or no syndicate. The issues 
had just been settled and the s^ike would end with the reopenhig 
of schools in a day or two. The Syndicate of private school 
teacheis had organiz<!d the strike on the theory that whatever 
added benefits were secured for those in the public schools would 
certahily be shortly provided for private school teachers as well 

Ciiro 

When we reached Cairo were received with the same co^ 
diality as on previous occasions. However, it was soon dear that 
the outlook for ecmtinued WCOTP affiliation with Arab tetchen 
in general, and Egyptian teachers in particular, was deteriorating. 
The Syndicate leaden were often invited on goodwill missions to 
Russia and Extern Europe. Hc»pitality on these occa^ons was 
described as lavish. A special meeting of the teaden of the Federa- 
tiosi of Arab Teacher Syndicates (FATS) had been convened hi 
Pngue. There the detegata £rom Syria and the Sudan had pro- 
posed that &e FATS memberi all withdraw from WCOTP and join 
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FISE. Thdr hoitf in Prague had talked a good deal about &e 
United States 'favoritism'' toward Israel, its ''aggression** in Viet- 
nam« and tlie rebuffs wbidi FISE said it encountered when it 
fou^t to cooperate with WCOTP. 

The FATS group was divided on this proposal, Egypt and Iraq 
insist oo maintaining zdaticms with WCOTP. It was finally pro- 
posed as a compromise that FATS members could affiliate to 
dthcr FISE or WCOTP or to both. The FISE delegation, however, 
did not at fir^ agree to this formula. Subsequently, after a few of 
the more powerful FATS leaders had met in Moscow, it was 
agreed that all the Arab Syndicates would join FISE and those 
who wish^ to do so might affiliate also to WCOTP. The payment 
of dues for FISE afOUation was never mentioned. 

One of the participants in these discussions told me that during 
tl» Prague conference he had casually visited the FISE office in 
Prague, asked a derk for a copy of the current FISE bud^t, and 
reived it Hiis ^xaiment, he said, showed an income from all 
sources of 7000 pounds. Yet he knew that FISE must have spent 
at leut ^000 pounds on Middle East relationships alone. He 
then asked a leading FISE official to account for ^ discrepancy. 
No rational explanation was attempted; however, the offichd was 
annnoyed that the FISE budget could be obtained so easily. 

I had extended conversaticms wl& the officials of the Teachers 
Syndicate and of FATS, llidr difficulties in remaining within 
WCOTP became incr^sin^ dear. 

We discuMed the FATS seminar to be held in Alexandria in 
August The theme would be **New Trends in the Teaching of 
Mathematics.** In ^neral, the Seminar would be like the one on 
science teadiing whidi I had attended in 1965. They expected a 
strong delegation from the U.S.S.R. and FISE and were very eager 
that I shouM attend. They also asked me to arrange for other 
high-level representation from the United States. 

Mr. Ennmah proposed that Atexandtia be the site of serious 
dfSCTifiions of cooperation between WCOTP and FISE I believe he 
saw the Arabs acting as the intennediaiy in arranging and con- 
ducting these dlscus^ons. As time passed, however, this role and 
the proposed meeting were scaled down to an informal lunch to 
whkh the UAR Syndicate would invite some FISE and WCOTP 
ddegata hi Alexandria. I pohited out that the WCOTP ExecutWe 
had some yean ago created a Liaison Committee which had met 
- with FISE cm three occasions with little success. I said that many 
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Executive memben were inoeasoigly doubtM about cooperation 
with FISE because of the ttcent occui»ti{»i of Czechoslovakia. 

My wife became veiy iO in Cairo, experienced traveller ikaa^i 
the is. The Egyptians could not have been more veered and 
helpful They s&at her an excellent doctor from the staff of ths 
Teachers ^dicate Ho^ital and she reo^ered enough to move on 
to Tunisia only one day late 

Tunii 

When we reached Tunis it took the better part of a day to get 
in touch with the office of the Tunisia Teachers Syndicate. When I 
did find them they were most cot^al They took me to caU on the 
appropriate offidals at the filhiistry of Education and entertained 
us at an excellent dinner v^ere my wife seared the redpe and 
manner of cooking Tunisian couscuus. 

While waithig for our Tunisian teacher friends to be located, 
we dropped into the CARE misdon. This American relief agency 
was at that time providing about 190,000 school children and 
about 4,S00 i^e-sch'xil children with a hot mid-day meal We saw 
this pr<^8m in action in two schools near Carthage. The physical 
liadlities were poor and the re^entation and crowding of the 
children (Get in line! Take the bowl with your right hand!) 
icmUnded me of the opening scen^ in OUverl The children 
didn't seem to mind. The CARE mission chief told us that his 
greats difficulty is to persuade the Tunisian officials to make 
advance plam rather than last-minute improvisations which are 
often wasteful and ineffident This is a common problem for 
CARE operations in most parts of the world. 

Edinburgh 

After brief stops in Barcelona and London, we ended this 
oversea expedition hi the city of Edinburgh where I was made an 
Hcmorary Fellow of the Educational Institute of Scotland. This 
was the flnt such recognition to an American hi 22 yean. It is an 
unusually elegant Diploma and I ^ve below an edited text: 

THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1851 

The FeQowi of the Educational Institute of Scotknd, at 
their Statutory Mating hdd in Edinbuigh on the 4th 
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dfty of June 1959, Having du!y omsidezed the recom- 
mendatimi of tl^ Coimcil of the Institute in favour of 

WILUAIi G. CARR, A.B., HtD., (Hons) L.H.D., 

L.LD. 

did ekct him 8 FELLOW OF THE INSrrrUTE and the 
Stated Annua! Goien! Meetii^ <tid on the same day 
approve and sanction the said election and resolved to 
grant i^ploma conferring upon him the Grade of 
FELLOW OF THE EDUCATIONAL INSnTUTE OF 
SCOTLAND, he hiving rendered dgna! service to tiie 
cause of eduoUion throughout the worid. 
As Ejceoitive Secretary of the National Education 
Association, his wisdom aiui energy have made a lasting 
impact on the schools and on the teaching profestion in 
tS» United States of Amoica. 
Aa Seoetary General of the Woiid Confederation of 
Organizationi of the Teadiing Profession he has 
labours! asskiuousb^ and accomplidied mudi for the 
benefit of children and teachos eveiywhere. 
As author, visiting professor and educational consultant, 
he hu shared his wisdom and vi^on with othen; and his 
administrative genius has ^yed a ms^r part in the 
eieation of new but nec^sary agenc^ and in con- 
solidating and increasins the effectivenen of existhig 

J«ne.Qnnictel.ltA..F.EJ.S. 

Pre^^t 

I took great pleasure in thanldng the Institute, at the public 
meethig for this c««mony, by recalling the unique service of the 
Institute to WOTP and WCOTP, especially in the criti<al first Uve- 
OF^iie years of tto world osganization. I n^ntloned partieulariy 
file former President of the Institute, Miss liaigaiet Fiingle, who 
had gradoualy come a long distance from her home in retirement 
to attend this ceremony of investiture. 

Abl4iin attendaaoe 

The Abidjan, Ivory Coast, Delegate Assembly, our second in 
Afika, had for its tiieme, The Role of Teachers* Organizations in 
Aisistance to Developing Countries^* 
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Attendance at Abklfan was higher than expected hut only 
because of exten^ve paitidiiation from neafby A&ican countries 
(Ivory Coast, libexia, Ghana). Without subtidization, participation 
^ns more remote of A&ica was negligible. For small 
countries is East A&ik, such as Zambia, MaIaga^,or Somalia the 
conference was no more acc^ble ^lan if it had been on the 
The Confederation was compelled by its dhtdnished 
financial resources to discontinue travel subsidies to small member 
ofgaxUzations. 

Nigerians all sent re^ts; their government, irked by Ivorian 
recognition of Biafra, would not allow them to attend. Visa 
applications of other delegates to visit Nigeria hi connection with 
the Abidlfan meeting received such a chilly response that many 
such vi^ts were cancelled. 

Attendance from Latin America was down to eight, the 
lowest for a WCX}TP conference ^ce 19S6. Attendance from the 
United States and Canada was normaL Jamaica, Trinidad, and 
Guyana were also represents 

Adan reprsentation was small, except for Japan and the 
Philippines^ Indon«ia, Pakistan, Makya were all absent Iraq did 
not appear; their delegate, we were told, stopped en route hi East 
Germany for medical treatment and was unable to continue the 
trip. Isnel and Lebanon were both absent Itm and Thailand 
attended. So did Australia and New Zealand. 

Most of the European members were pressit Thehr dele- 
gations were small as usual, no matter where the A^mt^y is held. 

A WCOTP Seminar on Cooperatives for French-speakhig 
teachers was held just before the Dele^te Assembly. It was very 
successfuL The experts sent from ILO had the knowledge and the 
organizing skiU, and they provided enough money to make it 
succeed. 



Sydney meeting plans 

When the Australian hivitation to WCOTP to meet in Sydney 
ht 1970 was submitted by Mr. Whalen in 1968 it was accompanied 
by a suggesticm, but not a condition, OiatWCOl? also invite FISH 
to send a detection. Mr. Whalen brought up this matter at the 
first meeting of the Executive; it was discussed, the difficultiei 
were pointed out, but no definite action was taken. 
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Mr. Wlulen, however, he was instructed by his delegation 
to press for s deddon and he again brought up the point at the 
meetmg of the New Executive Conunittee on August 6. Most of 
the Executh/e did not know, or had forgotten, that the WCOTP 
lisisofl Committee had met with FISH representatives in 1958, 
19S9, and 1964. One of the agreements reached on those 
occasions was an exchange of publications and an exchange of 
observers at meetings. I recounted the lack of cooperation that 
WCOTP had received from FISE with regard to such exchanges. 

The President then said that there were three choices: 

(1) to invite FISE to Sydney if WCOTP is invited to a com- 
parable FISE meeting 

(2) to conespond with FISE in order to get background 
material to consi^r this question in Sydney 

(3) to leave the matter without further action 

Mr. Whalen moved Option No. 1, above. The motion was lost 
for want of a second. With only one neptive vote (Mr. Whalen), 
Option No. 3 was adopted. 

Accra: vlma! Bi& 

A Seminar on Audio- Visual Education had been arranged by 
WCOTP to be held hi Accra, the capital of Ghana, immediately 
after the adjournment of the Assembly at Abidjan. The physical 
arrangema!ts were in the hands of the Ghana National As^>ciation 
of Teachers (GNAT) while the program was the responsibility of 
Dr. Anna Hyer, Chairperson of the WCOTP Committee on Audio- 
visual Eduution. 

The use of cinema, radios and televidon for instruction is in 
sudt a primithre form in West Africa that any ideas and ulfo^ 
mation about it are ahnost »ire to create interest. 

On the negathre ^de, GNAT, the host oiganization, was 
assigned and accepted far more responMbility than it was really 
psepaied to handle. On many occasions there was no repre- 
sentith^ of GNAT on hand for hours at a stretch Mr Caulley, the 
partthne WCOTP representative in Ghana, was not feeUng weU. 
The program was constantly changed, without notice and without 
any apparent reason. 

For the West Africans the Seminar was an immmtse success; 
for the sophisticated handful of United States and United King- 
dom delegates, it had little to offer. The expert (msultant 
supplkd by UNESCO was extremely helpfuL 
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Akxandrii reviiited 



As moitioned caiifc»- 1 had promised, if jKj^ble, to attend 
the Alexandria meeting of FATS which had been timed to foUow 
the WCOTP activities m the African west coast I also had 
aira&sBd a display of sample mathematics testbooks and woric- 
booiEs from the United States. 

I had been asked also to secure an outstanding American 
scholar to address the Alexandria conference on cunent trends in 
the teaching of mathematics. I tximed first to the President of the 
C^fomia Institue of Technology. Dr. Lee Dubridge, vAiO was 
then serving in the White House as Prudent Johnson's Adviser on 
Science and Tectoology. Although Dr. Dubridge was unable to go 
to Alexandria himself, he did in his usual helpful manner offer an 
excellent sugg^tion. He propcsed his able Deputy, Dr. Hubert 
Heffher (later Chairman of the Department of Applied Physics at 
Stanford IMiversity). 

Iniugund session 

Heads of Arab deleptions were on the platform. The 
Miirister of Education, UAR, said the primary purpose of all Arab 
efforts is to halt the Israeli occupation of Arab lands. He 
welcomed the partidpahts from the Arab teachers* organizations, 
from WCX>TP, from the Sonet Union, from the United Stat^ and 
other countries. He and other speal^ usually referred to *%e 
one Arab nation** within which the Arab countries are located. He 
made two refemiees to Gamal Abdel Nasser, each of which 
elicited polite applause. He spoke of the new opportunities offered 
to humankind by the control of atomic energy and space explora- 
tion. 

The Governor of Alexandria, and the prudent of the UAR 
Teachers Syndicate then welcomed the Gonfeience. 

Abdel Sattar Et-Jawari, Prudent of the Federation of Arab 
Teachers Syndicates (FATS), President of the Iraq Teadie» Syndi- 
cate, and current^ Iraq's Minister of Educaticm, said that the 
**setbaek** deferring to the six-day war) was tiie re«ilt of a con- 
spiricy to sabotage the psogress of the Arab people. 

AjL Ennarah, Sectetary-Genera! of FATS ag^ evok^ 
scattered applause by reference to Nasser. The cokmial powers 
support the crimes of Israel, he said, because they want, throu^ 
Isaei, to control Arabian oH 
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}i^£I-Din O^ab League) pve an account of the Arab Leaguers 
adtural activities in an address remarkably free of polemics. 

However, the next speaker (the chief I^Iegate from Sudan) 
more than made up for any previous elements of moderation. The 
Axat» are« he said, nearer to liberation now than at any time sin(% 
the setback. We win great military successes every day (loud 
ajqplau^). We Arabs, united by history, language, and religion, 
defy the forces of Zionism and imperialism. The U.S.A. is closdy 
linked to &ose forces. 

The Syrian delegate followed. Like the Sudan dele^te, he 
strongly aitidzed the United States by name. It seemed from the 
applause that this was what the Conference wanted to hear. 

The Kuwait delegate spoke of a c^inal conspiracy behind 
the genoddal activities of Israel Ifis call for full support to the 
Pal^tinian commandos evoked a new Mgh hi applause. 

The Palestine spokesperson attadced UNRWA for plotting 
with the Imperialists apinst the Palestinian people and theh: 
Revolution. 

The last of the Arab speakers was the representative of the 
•Teachers Association of the West Bank of the Jordan*" iSonist 
agression, he said, was an aspect of world imperialism. The masses 
of the people, in Vietnam, in Asia, hi South America, were 
enpsed in Uie same struggle. 

The intemational teacher organizations were next. Since 
WCOTP was the only such represented, I was called up to speak. I 
received moderate applause, more than I expected, considering 
what had gone before. 

Finally the delegate from the USSR teachers* union was 
called- She began with a complete endorsement of the Arab 
portion vis-a^ toel Soviet teachers, she said, are hicreasing 
efforts to make every child who completes his or her schooling a 
good communist. Before the gte^t Russian revolution 80 percent 
of the children never attended school Now all that ii cban^ She 
gave a rapid statistical review of the growing enroUments. Israert 
IgHiMioH is abetted by reactionary hnperialists in the USA. Many 
Aiibc, she said, are woridng as supplementary teadieis hi the 
USSR, the 6-1 /2 million members of our Union are supporting the 
Arab effort. The applause was tumultuous. 

The meetifig dosed with a solo redtal of some verses from 
the Kojin. About half of the Arab speakers began their remarks 
by the ritual appeal to Allah. 
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WoddQg f$xty No. 6 



When the discusdon groups met, I was given an interpreter 
and told that I was welcome to sample them. All were well 
attended and most of ^ dhcussion was the usual shop>talk of 
teadien about objective, curriculum, and meUiods. Ttoe was, 
however, one ex<%ptlon-~Group 6 on **National Achievements for 
Arab Teachers.*' When I slipped into the back of the with 
the interpreter, a shouting matdi was going on, half of the men in 
the room were standing, and no one seemed to be listening to any 
one else. The President of the Federation had just arrived in 
response to an emergency call from the frantic diairperson. The 
issue was this: Dr. Heffner had brought with him a newly-edited 
seven-minute colta fihn about the first moon-landing which had 
occimed about two weeks earlier, and mts wining to have it 
shown. 

The Conference officers had quickly accepted the possibility 
and announced it would be screened for conferees who wanted to 
see it during the noon break. Some of the younger hotheads 
demanded that the film not be shown. If it were shown they 
would boycott it and stage demonstrations. Their line seemed to 
be: **If the Americans can land on the moon they can make Israel 
leave us alone.** The conclusion, however, was that the Hhn could 
be shown *^as a mark of respect for science.** Thi^s decision was 
greatly as^ted by a reminder tiiat President Nasser had sent a 
congratulatory message on the moon landing. Meanwhile, Dr. 
IM&er had very sensibly gone with his Egyptian opposite 
number, the sdence adviser to Pre^dent Naser, to visit nearby 
sdentiflc establishments. 

Reoeptl(Ki 

At 4:30 that afternoon I gave a tea and fruit jui^ party for 
40 people in honor of Dr. Heffner. I invited the head of each 
defeption and a few Egyptian friends with the hope that this 
would permit Dr. Heffn« to make nK>re personal contacts. 

Plenary sessioii 

At 6 o'clock tl» moos4anding Hhn was shown without 
hiddent It was followed by a short fUm on the Palestine refugees. 

The two films were about equally applauded. They were 
followed by what might be regarded as a progress report from 
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Committee 6, pr^eated by a spokesperson from the Eilesdne 
group!. The group was critkal of the United Nations agencies 
responsible for the welfare of Arab leftigees. It urged that the 
Minister of Education in a country «^ere a refugee camp is 
located evaluate the educational ^tem in the camps. The spiritual 
teachings of Islam were being n^ec^; to offset this daotger the 
schools in refugee camps should be located next to the mosque 
(03' church, if C3ixistian Arabs were invoked). 

Dr. Heffner was next on the {urogram. After an appre- 
ciative, friendly introduction by the FATS President, he delivered 
an fejcceOent address on his assigned topic -the trends in mathe- 
matics teaddng, ignoring the provocation that had been placed in 
his path. He spoke of (a) the "new** mathematics (b) teadter 
piepantiott and (c) computeF>asisted instruction. His resolute 
adherence to the Conference theme, his avoidance of political 
'mam, and the clarity and scope of h^ speedi won hun many 
fifiends. He was ghnen ransider^ly more applause when he finished 
than whoi he began. 

He was followed by the Rector of Caho UnWerdty, Dr. 
Mohamm^ Mor^ Ahmed, «^o spoke on the great Arab contri- 
Ixitions to mathematics and sd«i«. Hovrever, these oantributions 
were not generally recognized because of the Arab nature not to 
boast 

A SyHas (legate, caSed for more attention to Arab 
influence hi science and mathematics. The Western world was 
making ^orious strides in space. What pkce had the Arat» in all 
this? Arab lands were um^veloped because of colonial Evasions. 
Down with agression, Zionism, imperialism^ and war^mon^rs. 

Evabiatioo 

In the fom^year interval between the Alexandria meeting on 
Sdenoe and the Alexandria meeting on Mathematics the ability of 
the Anb teachers to deal objectively with non-political, ^uca- 
tiona! issues had deteriorated. In 1965 political issua were 
jammed htto the hui'iguial session and not seriously considered 
thereafter. In 1969, were it not for tiie contact witii WCOTP, tiie 
Conference would have b^me an allout anti-American meeting. 
As it was, ti» forces moderation were able to achieve some 
elements of balance. The fact that FISE refused (reportedly) to 
send a delegate to Cairo **if Carr is invited" also helped to prevent 
a field day for the Communists. Dr. Heflher was extremely 
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vaiuable as a hi^Iy quaUned United States spc«iker on the 
Conference themc-a speaker moreover who was touched with the 
unassailable ^amor of the moon landing and the authority, 
however attenuated, of the White House. 

I arrived home quite weary after aimost a month on my "3-A 
trip** in Africa ( Aladijan, Accra, Alexandria). It was to necessary 
quite soon to prepare for a meeting ev«n further away from 
home,-the 1970 Dele^te ^semWy in Australia. 

But before we move "down under" a couple of intennediate 
activities merit brief notice. 

island in the sun 

late in 1969 I vras invited to address the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Cbn^ess of the Trinidad and Tobago Teachers Union. I was away 
only four days but even so short a time in Port-of-Sp^ is a 
pleasant reprieve from the Wasl^ngton winter. A new wing of the 
Teachers Union Building was begun and ife cornerstone dedicated 
with all solemnity. This was a substantial improvement on tiie tiny 
walk-up office in downtown Port-of-Spain where I had called in 
1962. 

I found a strong sense of emotional unity among teadiwis from 
the British-oriented Caribbean. No one knows how or when it win 
be brought ab<nit but, as late as 1969 at least, the search for 
political and economic unity in this area was still active in spite of 
the rather dismal failure in 1962. Delegates were present from 
Antigua, Barijados, Guyana. All of them reflected the feeling of 
strong ties to each other. 

I was told on arrival that I was to stay in the Govemor<JeneraI s 
house. I was the only guest to whom courtesy was extended- 
Sir Solomon and Lady Hochoy were ideal hosts. 

Republicanism was an issue frequently discussed. At the formal 
banquet lie toast to *The Queen" was proposed in a rather off- 
luuid muiast. The teach^ of Trinidad and Tobago, like the rest 
of tiie people of those islands, ^re by no means settled as to the 
advaaUges of renudning *%vithin the golden circle of the 
Ctown," as Winston Churehill put it , 

Island in the mist 

Late in March the National Union of Teachers of England and 
Waki Invited me to attend its C»itenniai Conference is East- 
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boune. At the fonnal opening s^on of the Conference I was 
presented with an honorary life membership in the NUT-a very 
great distinction. There were only four other such members, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons (a foimer teacher) and three 
long-time officers of the NUT. 

In ray responsive remarks I attempted both a light and a serious 
touch. I&xe are a few sentences: 



ERIC 



When ^i^ton Churchill was made an honorary citizen 
of the United Sta^ he began his address of Uianks to 
the U.S. Congr^ tims: 

"Had my mother been British and my father an 
American, instead of the other way around, I 
mi^t have got here on my own. In that ca%, 
this would not have been the first occasion on 
whidt you would have heard my voice. In that 
event, I ^ould not have needed any invitation 
to speak but if 1 had, it is hardly likely that it 
would have been unanimous. So peiiiaps things 
are better as they are.** 

Those are my sen^ents, too. So I might say to you 
that if my parents had not decided to leave 
Northampton, the ''ishire of spires and »juii^,** for an 
unknown future in North Arnica, I might have 
achieved membership in the National Union of Teachers 
of En^d and Wal^ on my own, and in a more r(»itine 
fashion than this. But they <Sdn*t and I didn*t and so I 
thankf^y receive ^ honorary membership, the first 
you have awarded out^de of Britain. 
I hope you approved my use of the full name of our or- 
ganization a moment ago. That "and Wales'* was no ac- 
cident on my part As ycmr newest member I am not 
planning at once to run for the Executive. Or to "stand** 
for it, as English-En^ish usage insists. But just in case I 
am summoned to run, or stand, I see no harm in men- 
tioning Wales. I owe much to English teachers for the 
unfailing support you have given to WCOTP, by far the 
strongest non-governmental agency of international 
scope. 'Vou have made substantial and continuing contri- 
butions to international teacher cooperation. In support- 
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tog intenntiotu! tdoiU in education, we aie not pw^ 
filing s fandfii! ditmo. As lureiy as day follows night 
fhe time wH! come what eveiy teadher wiU see to It that 
eveiy chiM horn in this mmld, receive an honest educa- 
tion free £rom xenophobic propaganda, and enioys equal 
opportunity for a good education for the sufficient 
nassi a human bdng hu • li^t to be educated. 
Finally, I am gratefUl to En^ish teachers for produdng 
and foSoK^ the leadership of Sir Ronald Gould. 
Whatever great piide you may feel in his national as well 
as his intematicma! services, is matched by WCOTP 
members in Australi.; and Austria dght fhrcmgh tiie 
alph^t to Uruguay, Yugoslavia^and Zambia. 

There were pr^nt o*^ that occasion representatives of teadiers 
ton Bel^um, C^m^a, Bire, France, Malta, the Netheriands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Northern Irdand, Sarawak, Scotland, Sweden, 
Switzeriand, Union of Soviet SodaUst Republics, United States of 
America, and Yugc^davia. We overKas obs«ven were all put in the 
same hotel in Ea^boume and we became well acquahited as a 
renili During one of our infonnal evening meetings the Kibject of 
Ruassian novels amse, I asked ^ toe USSR dogates their 
ojisnimi of Dr, Zhlvago by Boris Pasternak. They consulted as 
though their future well-being depraded on their r^ly, after 
v^lch the hit»pxeter «ud t!»y preferred FastetsakTs poetry. I told 
them "Zhivago** had beoi made into a very RsccessiU movie in the 
Uni^ States and asked If they had seen tMs moticm picture 
1x0mte to a Nobdl Pria»-winning Rusiian author. They repeated 
that they preferred I'astemak's poetry. The Devil made me do it 



Eoropean regional conference 

Ato tiie Eastbourne Conference, many of us moved to London 
fof tt» WOOTP European ConDnence and Seminar. Attendence 
was gOQd-91 partic^ti fnsn 35 teadiert* mganizaticms in 15 
European countries. 

Sbce 1970 wal tbo 100^ Anniversary of tx6 NUT and the 
Asnivattry of ^ inauguration of ^bUc education in 
Ea^and» the central theme of the meeting was a review of recent 
ti«Bds In En^h educaticm. Excellent pikers were presented. The 
Minister for Education and Sdence, Mr. Edward Short, received 
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the participants at Lancaster House. The Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Dr. Horace King, one of the five honorary members of 
the National Union of Teadiers of England and Wales, received the 
participant in his rooms at Parliament House. There was an 
interesting combination the traditional costume, w^and regalia 
of ^ Speaker with his use <^ef0cknt do^ drcmit televidon to 
monitor dxe debates in the Commons. 

I presided over the Seminar for part of the time, but I was less 
effective than usual, I believe, because I had somehow contracted 
i veiy bad cold with a good deal of pain in the chest. 

Durii^ the London Conference too, I r»nhided my European 
fiiends that X would not rcmiain as Secretaiy-Ceneral of WCOTP 
after the 1970 meeting in Sydney, Australia. 

About the same time, X talked with Assistant Secretary-General 
of WCOTP, Mr. John M. Thompson. He had done excellent work 
since his appointment in 1959. I did hope fliat the Executive 
Gojunittee would name Mr. Thompson as tbs new Secretary- 
GoieraL We felt that wfa^ the portion changed hands it would be 
desirable to move the office to Europe. This would in the long run 
Sfve the Confe(kration s<mie money because good offi<x space and 
sdaiies for a competent staff would cost less hi Europe than hi 
Nor& America. More important, it would deprive the detractors 
of WCOTP of one of their most injurious weapons ^amst us-the 
picture of WCOTP with an American Secretary-G^eral sitting hi a 
Washington office and using the Confederation to advance the 
forei^ pdUcy goals of the United Stat^ These charges could be 
answered and their mendacity proven, yet some of the stigma 
miilit remak. Be^des it oft«i happened that these spurious 
diarges were made without our knowledge until it was too late for 
the truth to overtake them. 
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13 WCOTPi 1970, 1971, 1972 



Sydney, 197Q-VMts m route - Samoa - Fiji - Teacher 
recruitment - Equal opportunity - Tahiti; Jamaica, 
mi-In Japan, ''struggle" - Korea, a last look - 
Taiwan, an unforgettable ally: London, 1972-The 
purpose of power - Farewell to WCOTP. 



SYDNEY 1970 

Wc made three stops on the way to the 1970 Assembly in 
Sydney: HawaU, America Samoa, and F|ji. We also planned 
to visit New Caledonia, but that was dropped from the itinerary 
when my wife became quite ill in Fiji. 

Vbitf m route 

In Hawaii my old friend Harian Qeveiand, President of the 
tMvexdty of Hawdi, tdd me about cooperation between the 
Unhrenity and American Samoa. I also spent an hair with Dr. 
Erocft iOeiQians, ChanceUor of the famed East-W^t Center, the 
Center had just completed its first decade of existence and was 
inaugurating a multiniisdplinary approadi to the study of five 
mnjor re^onal problems: population, food, communic^on, 
todmology* tnd culture. 

SlBIOI 

la Pago Pago, Sai joa, tke only United States territory in the 
Southern hemi^here, we were met by Pitia Sunia, Secretary of 
the teae&eif ' association, a member of both fhs Territorial Le^ 
Uture and Educational Admin^tratiofl. He gave us neddaces of 
the traditicsiai cowrie shells. 

75$ 




The next day after a tour of the island we were the guests at 
a smaii dinner party given by Mr. and Mrs. Munday Jdinston. She 
IDr. Elizabeth Johnston) is Director of Primary Education in 
Samoa. The other two guests were Governor and Mrs. John 
Hayden. 

The Governor and his wife are members of the Ripon Society, 
the more libera! wing of the Republican Party. They had entered 
on their respondbilities in Samoa with g^t energy, detemuned 
to recognize and develop the rights of the Samoan people. They 
had already completed the difficult task of calling in person on 
every village cfakf in the airchipelago. The Governor wanted the 
Samoan peojde to assume ^d«i zesponsibility in the school sys- 
tem, indudii^ the well-known radio-TV education project 

Hie Haydens had !e<»ntly tamed the grcmnd floor of the 
Governor's mansicui into a museum of Samoan history and cul- 
ture. The axea had traditionally b^n used for a weekly cocktail 
party for all American tourists in Pago Pago. Many Samoans who 
visited the museum had never t>efore set foot in ^e mansion; some 
of tSiem wept for joy to see son»thhig done to pteservc the 
indigenous culture. Dasses of Samoan school children also vidted 
the museum. Some of the dutifully comp<»ed letters of apprecia- 
tion to the Haydens were displayed on a bulletin board. I noticed 
that the children's letters were ecstatic about the anall comer of 
the historical museum whidi deals with the visits to Samoa after 
^lashdown by several of the Apollo crews. Compared to these 
marvels the andent arts of carving canoes, brewing kava, or 
making tapa cloth got little attention from the younger genera- 
tion. 

We (tossed the international dateline flying from Samoa to 
Fiji, thus arriving in Nandi almost a full day before we left Pago 
Pago. 

Fiji, I found, has a substantial race problem. Thus, there are two 
teachers* orpnizations. The Fijian Teadiers Assodation is com- 
posed of descendants of the indigenous people of ^e islands. The 
Fifl Teachers Union is composed of descendants of East Asians, 
mamly Hindu, who minted to Fi|i hi the recent past. The Indians 
sli^tly outnumber the indi^ous FUians, and the current birth- 
rate also favors the Indians. The Indians dominate tiie mercantile 
trades and most professional occupations - except teadiing and 
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nursing. Nearly all schods in FUi are segregated by mce and the 
Asian schools are also usudiy segregated by sex. The racial dlf- 
ieiences are compounded by cultural, religious, and iinguis^c dif- 
ference between the two groups. 

The social and educ^onaS consequences of the conditions just 
d^Mxibed are visible and disquieting, e^dally considering diat 
since our visit the cdonial status has been superseded by national 
independence. As far as teadiers are concerned, I urged that their 
two organizations cooperate at once and mavs as quickly as 
pos^ble to a merger. WCOTP assistance in Fiji has been predi- 
cated on that outlook. 

T«dier lecruitment 

Arriving at last in Sydney, I found that one of the educational 
questions then occupying public attention was the efforts of &e 
Australian Government to recruit teadiers from abro^, especially 
from Canj^a, the United Kingdom, and the United States. I was 
qu^tioned about this at almc^t every press conference, whether in 
Sydney, Melboume,or Tasmania. 

The gist of my public comment on this matter was as follows: 

(1) International exchange of teadiers should be encouraged 
but the Australian Government was apparently not interested in 
exdiange; 

(2) X did not think that their efforts to reouit teadiers in 
North America would be very successful. Even with the payment 
of travel expense, the Australian salaries were far below those of 
the United States; 

(3) Thus the teachers secured in this way would, for the most 
part, be (a) teachers unable to secure positions in the United 
States, and (b) adventurous teadiers who were less interested in an 
educational career than in travel; 

(4) I was astonished by the failure of the Australian Govern- 
ment to antidpate their own need for teadiers and to take the 
necesHuy step* to secure them. As a prosperous country, Australia 
should be training an the teachers it n^ds plus a few for educa- 
tional exchange, plus a few more who could be sent to hdp tht 
less^doped countries of the world. 

I had to allow mysdf, piivatdy, a grud^g «lmiration for tiie 
skill of the Australian overseas advertisementsjbr teachers. They 
selected their bait very shrewdly for each country. In foggy old 
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Eoil^and the advertisements spoke of the abundant fresh and 
sunshine of Australia. In the United States they hinted that service 
in Australia would extract the teadiers from Uieir disorderiy dass- 
rocms and danger in the streets to instruct eager well-mannered 
Australian ycHith. 

The Assembly Theme for Sydney was *The Qualities of a 
Teacher.'* These qualities were considered in the general debate 
and in three smaller discussion groups: (1) Professional and Aca- 
demic; (2) Ethical and Moral; and (3) Society and Community 
Relations. The conchisions of these discussions were, in part, 
predictable and, in part, unexpectedly far-reaching. Who in 19S0 
would have predicted, for instance, that in 20 years an inter' 
national conference would be voting that **the teadihig profession 
should have the authority to establish and control the standards 
and policies for admission to and continuation in profe^onal 
practice**? (empha^ added). 

For &e formd opening session we were honored by an address 
by the Australian Prime Minister, then Mr. 1. G. Gorton. This 
ceremony took place in the Sydney Town Hall and was well 
attended~as, indeed, were all our sessions in Sydney. 

The Prime Minister's appearance at the Town Hall was 
picketed by about 200 teachers and other citizens denouncing his 
policies and activities. The pidcets caused no serious difficulty in 
access to the buHduig although both Mr. Gorton and I were 
pu^ed around when I escorted him into the Hall. Some of the 
pickets followed the Minister inside (the Inaugural Session was 
open to the public). The invaders took seats in the back of the 
h(ms6 and heckled the Prime Minister during his speech, making it 
difficult at times to hear him deariy. When I moved the formal 
Vote of Thanks to the Minister, I rebuked these visitors for distur- 
bance of a WCOTP meeting. 

Many of the Prime Minister's views on education as delivered 
during his opening speedi seemed to me ultra-conservative-the 
kind of opinions one mi^t expect from a Prime Minister in the 
days of Queen ^ctoria rather than in the days of Queen Elizabeth 
n. He was, however, a pemiashre and personable individual who 
would not be moved by any kind of demonstration, a man who 
would change his mind only by rational argument and specific 
facts and never by slogans, placards, chanthig, and other substitu- 
tions for reason for ^ch people now use the mob tactics called 
"confrontation." 
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An unfortunate byproduct of ^ picketing and harassment was 
&at the newspapers gave their front pages and practically aU the 
rest of their spa(» to the Prime Minister, tiius ^ort-chan^ Sir 
Ronald Gould's final Fr^ential Address which was a brilliant 
one as usual. 

As soon as I was no longer the Secxetary<3eneral, the Assembly 
elected me to a two^ear term as President of WCOTP. Niamkey 
Adiko of the Ivory Coast was elected at Abidjan to a two-year 
term as Vice-President, and John Thompson was named as the new 
Secretazy-G^ral 

One of the most useful features of the 1970 meeting was the 
good will and skilled planning which allow»i hundieds of Aus- 
tralians to become part of the W€X}TP enterprise. For example: 

Sir Ronald Gould spoke to the teachers of Western Australia 
I spoke to teachers in Tasmania 

The ^^ctoria Teachers Union was host to a group of Singapore 
teachers 

The Queened Teachers Union invited the Japanese delegates 
to visit Brisbane 

The South Australian Teachers provided a program for Indo- 
nesian dde^tes 

Equal opportunity 

The WCX)TP quinquennial review of Equal Opportunity, voted 
in 1965 in Addis Ababa, was held in 1970 in Hamilton, New 
Zealand. The Semmar ^wed the advantage of a carefully- 
planned, small meeting where attendance Is based on invitations 
so tiiat there can be some selection of participants. Most of the 
participants stayed on the campus of Hamilton Teadiers College- 
another advantage in carrying out an effecthre sesdon. 

Hamilton also developed a Friendship Night in whidi each 
participant was the guest of a different member of the Hamilton 
community. I had fee good fortune to be assigned to Dr. Rangi, a 
retired doitist, the only ilaoii member of the Hamilton City 
CottnciL He me some comprehension of the possibiUti» as 
well as tiie difficulties of invohnng the Maori people with the 
European m^ority in New Zealand. 

F<^owing the Seminar I made a number of appearances before 
groups of teachers in the towns of Christdiurdi and Invercaigill 
The latter is on &e southern tip of the southern island of New 
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Zealand. When the wind com^ in there from the south one can 
ten that nothing lies betw^n that point and the South Pole, 
except Antarctica and the almost frozen Antarctic Ocean. 

Sir Ronald Gould had a similar speaking schedule. The officers 
of &e New Zealand Educational institute can say, to any member 
of the Institute who thinks that the Institute is giving too much 
attention to international matters, **we gave every teacher in New 
Zealand a choice to hear about WCX>TP from its first President 
and its first Secretary-General/' 

Tahiti 

The final stop on our way home was ir Tahiti, the most pleasant 
spot of our entire tour. 

The leaders of die loi^ teachers* syndicate weie at the airport 
to welcome us. Their organization is a kind of local branch of the 
SNI in Paris. They re^trd their overseas assignments as highly 
d^irable in terms of salary and spedal allowances. Between ^e 
French teachers and the local Tahitian teachers a respectful dis- 
tance is maintained, just as it is between the United States teadieis 
and the Samoan teachers in Pago Pago. There is this difference in 
the two situations: in Tahiti nobody seems to wony about it; in 
Samoa, the Governor, the palangi, and the Samoans all worry 
about it The tourism in Tahiti is horrendous. I feel sure it won't 
be long now before everybody starts to wian^e, winc%, and worry 
there, just as we do everywhere else. 



iCINGSTON, JAMAICA 1971 

There is not much for me to write about the WCX)TP Assembly 
in Jamaica. I wasn*t there. Instead, and to my ^at regret, I was 
conval^dng at Georgetown University Hospital from a heart 
attack. I had woriced very hard to write my first Presidential 
Address on the theme, ^'Education and Peace." But, since these 
pages are autobiographic^, I need only say that tiie text was teid 
for me, that the Assembly voted to make the same topic its m^or 
theme for 1973, and that everyone said the Vice-IMdent did an 
excellent job. 

Earlier that year I had made a Presidential vidt to the members 
of WCOTP hi Japan, Korea, and the Republic of Chhia. 
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In this, my last vi^t to Japan, I obsenred that the quarter- 
century of post-war economic recovery, displayed to the world by 
Expo 70 in Osaka, had been accompanied by portentous dtanges 
in Japanese mentality. The primary prewar virtue of patriotism 
had been replaced, it seemed to me, by a self-con^ous intema- 
tionaiism. * ' 

The opposition parties in Japan, with their alli^ in orpnized 
labor (including tiie teachers) had devoted their principal effc^ 
for many years to influendng the foreign policy of Japan, of the 
Uiutcd States, and of most other countries. These efforts were 
largely unsuccessful and the opposition was timdng attention to 
"bread and butter" (more accurately, cdor television) i^ues. The 
**pcacc strug^e" was at long last slowly replaced by the "livelihood 
strug^e." But the word "stni^e," with its overtones of militancy 
and threatened violence, remains. 

For example, the Japan Teachers Union had re<»ntly created a 
new committee to consider how to make teachers* salaries and 
working conditions a professional issue. Until then teachers* sal- 
aries were almost automatically a^med to be a matter of 
economic and political power. The appointment of the new com- 
»mttee might turn out to have been an imimportant event, but it 
Wi's significant to have reached a conclusion that the woric of 
teachers might not be merely another problem in labor relations. 

I found that the Japanese teachers were making aibstantial 
efforts to establish for tiiemsdves a position of leadership in 
relation to the tcadicrs of other parts of East Asia. They had sent, 
within a year or so, missions to at least eight other Asian countries. 
Their explicit goal was to stir up interest in the UNESCO Recom- 
mendation on the Status of Teachers. 

The political alignment of the Japan Teachers Union continued 
to puzzle me. The Japanese Diet in late 1970 was comp<»ed in the 
following fashion: 



LFD liberal-Democratic Party 60% 

JSP Japan-Socialist Party 22% 

KOMETTO Clean-Government Party 10% 

DSP Democratic Socialist Party S% 

JCP Japan Communist Party 3% 
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At the same time the 33 numbers of the Executive Committee 
of the ITU were dist&but^ as fcdlows: 



The Pavsldeiit of the ITU at the time I was in Tokyo was cam- 
palgoi&s for dection to tiie upper house of the Diet He was sub- 
seqtiently elected in the general movement towanls the Socialist 
Party. 

My pnndpa! purpose in visiting Tokyo in 1971 was to assist in 
shaping up the manusoipt for the updating of the WCOTP report 
on the Status of Teadiers in Asia. The JTU had agreed to take the 
leadership in gathering the required data. This done, however, tiiey 
needed help in Ofganizing it and asked me to come to Tokyo for 
that pupose. With an excellent interpreter, ! completed the job in 
three days of intensive wodu 

The JTU wanted the revised volume to have a title with more 
**zip*' Qim that of the stodgy original edition-**S^tus of the 
Teadiing Frof(»^on in Asia.*' I suggested as the title for the new 
edition, teachers of Asia: the Stru^e for Professional Status.'* 
The sug^tion was instantly accepted. The JTU would be happy 
with any title that contained the word ^stiuggle." 

Koiea: a last look 

I went to Korea primarily to see Tai Si Chung, the Exeoitive 
Secretary of the Korean Federation of Education Associations. He 
had urged me to attend the growKibreaking ceremonies for the 
new KFEA headquarters but I was unable to go at that time. 

I vi^ted the site of the new KFEA headquarters, had discussions 
with the Minister of Education, and attended a d&ner and recep- 
tion at widcti neariy an of my dd friends in Korea were present 

Not long iSUr &is visit Bir. Chung reigned from his po$iti<m 
with KFEA and became President of a small college in Korea 
about halfway down &e new superhighway between Seoul and 
the south coast port city of Pusan. 

Titwin: an imfofsettable iBy 

With a ten percent per annum increase in Gross National 
Product, the Republic of Cbhia was doing well. Extensive land 
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sefonns have been made. Critidsm of &e ruling party is permitted, 
«peciaUy during elections. Health and nutrition standards are 
rising. The construction of schools and highways is booming as is 
the sale of automd}iles and motorcycles. 

Yet in April, 1970, the Depu^ Prime Minster of Qiina was 
picketted in New York Oty and an attempt was made m his life. 
Most people in Taiwan now have access to TV where US-made 
programs emphasizing dissidence, demonstrations, riots, confron- 
tations, the counter-culture, and the disregard of ytrnth for age 
are extremely popular. 

The official position of government leaders and ofHdals was 
one of supreme confidence. Since the United States Government 
allowed the Republic of China to be expelled from the United 
Nations and has not done anything effective to res^t the other 
indignities to which that coimtiy has been subjected, confidence 
in the United States must be weakened no matter how brave a 
face the Republic of China reveals to the world. I did not feel tiiat 
the words of solace and assuran(» which have emanated from the 
White House and other Washington sources are seriously believed 
in Taipei. 

I will give one illustration. A certain Dr. Chen had been arrested 
and convicted in Taiwan on char^ of treason and sedition. The 
New York Times h^ printed a substantial article supporting Dr. 
Chen. I had myself received letters from teachers in Swedoi and 
West Germany asking me to help get him released. I had absolutely 
no infonpation about the evidence in this affair, and I doubt if my 
correspondents did dther. When I mentioned the case of Dr. Chen 
to a minor governmental official whom X had known for several 
years as a most suable, gentle and reasonable soul, he became 
quite angry. Not at me, but at the stupidity and hopeless bias of 
reporters who could weep about the imprisonment of one traitor 
and never say an effective word about the conver^on of Mainland 
China, a once great country, into one vast prison, from ^ch hi- 
mates daily risk their lives to escape, with hard labor, life sen- 
tences, and bmtal treatment for its 700,000,000 inmates. This 
outburst was matched by oUier Chinese in other conversations. 

10NDON, 1972 

My term as WCOTP President end«i with the adjournment of 
the 1972 Detegate Assembly in London. The meetins itself made 
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no great demands on my ability as Giairpeison. From my pereonal 
point of view it was the en^ of a iong road beginning in Endicott 
in 1946. It was, on the whole, a {dessant joumey and a demanding 
one. I felt, and stiU fed, that I left the future of tiie Confederation 
in very capable hands. 

It was a large mceting-705 total attendance of whom 398 were 
deleptes and an additional 234 were observers for the national 
member organizations which are the backbone of the Confedera- 
tion. 

Much as I mi^t have wished otherwise, the question of WCX>TP 
relationships with FISE had to be considered. The Soviet Teachers 
Union responded very late to our dmely invitation to send a repre- 
sentative to London. They said ftey could not send even one 
observer t^cause of their many duti^ in connection with the new 
changes in educaticmai policies recentiy adopted by the Soviet 
Union. 

On November 9, 1971, the WCOTP Seoetary-Gcneral, John 
Thompson, following discussions at the Jamaica meeting of our 
Delegate Assembly, wrote a thoughtful and timely letter to FISE. 
Specifically, he proposed a Joint discussion on one of the topics 
sugg^ted by FISE on a previous (K;casion, namely, the civil and 
professional liberties of teachers. He propc^d that for the pur- 
pose of discusaon, attention should be directed mainly to teachers 
in the public service. He suggested that FISE and WCOTP should 
each select five countries in which they have national members and 
&at experienced members appointed by these ten national teach- 
ers* oripnizations meet to compare tiieir problems and discuss the 
^ues involved. If they produced a report, it would be tHstributed 
by FISE and WCOTP to all their member organizations. FISE and 
WCOTP w(H)ld organize the meeting but would not confront the 
two delepticns. If this proposal was not acceptable to FISE, Mr. 
Thompson concluded, alternative suggestions were awaited. 

Eight months later, on July 10, 1972, FISE replied in the 
nsgathre and immediately {mblished the reply in its "Intemational 
Teachers News.** The FISE reply was probably sent to their printer 
simultaneously with its dispatch to WCOTP. 

The general reaction of the Executive Committee on July 29 
was one of indignation. Eveiy member who spoke on the object 
resented the loi^ delay, the timing of the reply, and its simul- 
taneous publication, llie only difference within the Committee 
sm whether it should continue to write FISE in conciliatory terms. 
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The condudon of the Execute Comxnit^ was &at it would 
not ghre FIS^ a nspiy that would enable partisans to blame 
WCOTP for lack of cooperation. 

I am personally convince tiiat as long as the Communist Party 
continues to control the Soviet State and die Soviet State in turn 
continues to confrol the national union of educational workers, 
no useful contact between FISE and WCOTP can be foreseen. 



The purpose of power 

Since the London meeting would be my last official contact 
with WCOTP, I made no attempt in my Presidential Address to 
speak on the spedal theme of &e London meeting: **The Articular 
tion of Primary, Secondary, and Higher Education.*' I decided 
instead to offer some thou^ts to teachers on "The Purpose 'of 
Power." I noted that ihe power of the teaching profession had 
been rapidly and maikedly increased. Teadiers had, chiefibr by 
oxgaiUzing themsdv^ acquired substantial power hi human affair& 
Theie would be and could be no retreat from this achievement; on 
the contrary, the power of teachers, otganized nationally and 
internationally, was almost sure to increase. The great question 
before the profession, now that it had moved from frailty to 
stiength, was how that streng& would be used. The rising genera- 
tion of young leaders in the teachers* organizations of the worid 
W'vUld have to make some decisions that would probably be 
J.-. eveisibie. Would &e new-found power of teachers be used 
chiefly to impmvc the personal well-being of teachers or to hn- 
prove tiie quality of teaching? Would power be used to claim rights 
or to meet lesponsibilitles? I did not think the profession had to 
choose one of these purposes to the complete exdusion of tiie 
oth^r, but I did think it must determine the proper balance 
bfHfr<r?n the two. 

i warned teachen of three dangers ahead in the use of organized 

power. 

1. The danger of assuming that education and sdiooUng 
aiv identicai This might c^ise teachers to promise for 
sclu»w^jig more than it can deliver, with consequent 
fHiblic disappointment and irritation. It might also 
ptevent teachers from recognizing and dealing with 
ti^ powerful impacts of out-of-school learning. 
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2. The dai^er of dissipating the real power of schooling 
in a constant tunnoil of adaptation to transient fads 
In education. The "Educational Follies of 19^2," I 
said, included the uncdtical adulation of the adoles- 
cent, the fear of excellence, and the wo»^ of 
change for its own sake. 

3. The danger, oiost serious of all, of a rapid and persis- 
tent decline of public confidence in teachers and 
schods. 

I shall nc^ attsnpt to further summarize the coturse of these 
lemaiiss. They reixived unusual attention, most of it quite favor- 
able, from ^e press, from ^chers mtdde of the governing bodies 
of tBadien(*oxganizadons, and from many of the official delegates. 
There were some d J .agates, of course, who felt that the Presi- 
dentia! Address had warned them to stop doing what they were 
then doing. Itiis was, of course, quite true. Whether I caused any 
change in attitude or policy I shall never know but I am glad that I 
occupied, however briefly, a platform where I could say what I 
bdieved. 

London Assembly was composed of deleptions of national 
teachers* organizations in 65 countries. I am ^ad to be able to say 
that as the presiding officer I was able to elldt an unusually brisk 
discussion from the floor and, as I thought, to keep that discussion . 
focused rather deariy on the p^ Icular issue before the Assembly. 

Farewell to WCOTP 

Just before the meeting adjourned I handed the President's gavel 
to my succ^sor, Niamkey Adiko of the Ivoiy Coast. He then said 
that a representative of each area uf the worid would, in succes- 
sion, say a few words about my woric for WCOTP. 

Motof^ Makeida (Japan) speakhig for the Asia-Padflc 
region ^»oke especially about my efforts to bring into 
existence tiie international Recommendation Concern- 
ing the Status of Teachers. He presented me with a 
Japanese vase as a remembrance of our frequent work 
together. 

Norman Goble (Canada) speaking for North America 
made some veiy complimentary remaries about my 
Presidential Addms. Be said that I had Uved by the 
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conviction &at the teaching prof^on **niust not 
abdicate its lespon^ility no matter how stem and 
l>eiplexins the challenge of <Hir times may be." 

Ocyion Cunha (Bra^> speaking for South America said 
that faiewelis W£i<e sad evenU. He hoped in my case ^ 
parting would be eased by knowledge &at I had fulflUed 
my duty to tiie teadiing profession of the United States 
and of the worid. He gave me in a Uttie leather bag a 
Brazilian aquamarine and asked me to give it to my wife 
with tiie appredation of the teadiers of l^atin America. 

Oia Horton (libetia) recalled &e Srst time we had 
met (in Copenhagen, in 19S2). At that ^ne she was the 
onfy delegate tK>m Africa, and she noted with gmtitude 
the growth of WCX>TP membership and influence in that 
Gontont. She also thanked my wife, saying (quite 
Gonec^) that she was very mudi missed at the London 
Assembly. 

A. M. Farru^ (Malta) speaking for Europe said he was 
proud that WOTP had met in Malta in 1951 and that 
the Malta Union of Teasers was one of tluj fouiul«s of 
WCOTP. The extraordinary growth of the Confedera- 
tion was to be expected under the leadership I had 
provided. 

Catherine Barrett (United States) had the last word 
in this series, spealdng about my service both to NEA 
and WCOTP. 

John Thompson, my successor as Secretary-General, then made 
flome remarks about me. As I read tiiem at this moment I find 
tiiem, even after a lapse of years, so d}vioudy ^cere and so 
filled with gddcn opinions that I really cannot bring myself to 
quote or ev«n to summarize them. That these words, like ^ose of 
the otheii who spoke ^t afternoon, were astirely sincere I have 
no doubt N<v can I doubt especially in the case of Jcdm 
Thompsoi peaking for flie WCOTP Secretariat, remaiki were 
based on an extended s&d detailed experience in woridng togeth^ 
with me. Thus I consider ^ir sine^ty the hii^est tribute I could 

Ai he conduded h^ remarks, Mr. Thompson, acting now on 
biiialf of the Executo Omimittce, presented to me the William 
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F. Russell Award Medal, the awaid having been established by 
WCOTP for distinguished sendee to international edu(^on in 
memory of the late William F. Russell with whom I had been very 
dosely associated during the ysars from 1947 to 1952 when the 
idea of an international teachers' organization was struggling for 
survtvai. 

Then Mrs. Saunders (Jamaica), the new WCOTP Vice-President, 
presented me with a handsome inscribed silver tray on behalf of 
the Exeuctive Committee. 

To all of this I was then invited to respond. I was unable to do 
so adequately. I thanked members of the Assembly for including 
my wife in their good wishes. It was a sorrow to both of us that 
her health did not permit her to come with me to London. I 
thanked all those who had participated in these ceremonies in 
London, and I broadened these dianks to include all those former 
delegates and committee members vi/ho could not be in London 
but whose wotic in pxevious years had made the Confederation a 
strong and widely-r^pected international oiganization. And so, 
with a mixture of pride and relief, sorrow and hope, I bade them, 
as individuals and as an organization, good-bye and good luck. 
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14 The NEA: Press and Public 
Relations 

Executive Secretary, Natiomd Education Association - 
Press and Public Relations - A bid for partners - 7%e 
fl'ee press - The sensitive plant - The press strikes back - 
Sonw successes - The Magazine Pubttshers - The pubUc 
sclwols md the churches - Mora! and spiritual yndues > 
An off-the^ecord meeting - CZasA in the NEA Board of 
Directors - The disputed role of the public schools • Tlte 
possible partnership - Public opinion. 



On January 17, 1952 I was caUed to New York Gty wheie the 
NEA Board of Trustees was in session in the old PennsyWania 
Hotel. There I was told that the Trustees had on mous 
evening voted unanimously to invite me to ^rve utive 
Secretary of the National Education Association fo/ i ^eais, 
the nsaximum term permitt^ under the NEA's Charter from 
Congress, commencing August 1, 1952. This was the date when 
Willard Givens would retire because of ap from the Executive 
Secretaryship which he had held with great devotion and ability 
for fifteen years. 



Executive Secretaiy, National Education Anodatioa 

I accepted the appohstment and was subsequently re-elected by 
successive Boards of Trustees for additional four*year terms in 
1956. i960, and 1964. 

The news of the appointment was, I thou£^t, weU reQeive4 by 
the of&cen and m^bexs of the A^odation. The Chairperson of 
the NEA Board of Trustees said that the A^odation, und^ the 
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teddershsp of my predecessors, Jam^ Crabtree and Willard Givens, 
had become the w(»id*s largest profe^onal organization. 

One of the professional Journals compared the NEA to a giant 
tree i»1iich had experienced remarkable growth and little pruning. 
It sugg^d diat the new Executive Seoetary ^cndd commence 
by removing certain unsi^lled accumulations of dead wood. 
There was no suggesticm, however, that substantial additional 
growth in membership and membership income was probable. 

Another editorial said that I had a logical mind but no adminis- 
trative experience, that I was more likely to be at home in 
deyelophig policy rather than in inventing me&ods to achieve 
objectives, and that f could write persuasively and make a good 
speech but had yet to show whether or not I could be equally 
effective in action. These wer^, I think, accurate warnings. 

The reaction from other countri^ was generally quite favmble. 
I was particularly pleased by a dipping from the Red Deer, 
Alberta, Advocate, carrying the news that a boy educated in the 
grammar school of that little town had gone abroad and received 
some reco|^ti<»i. 

As I stir my memory, aided by numerous documents regarding 
&is period of my life, I can see that here, more even than else- 
where in this story, a comprehensive account is impo^ble. 
Accordingly, I propcKe to deal with only a few of the varied issues 
which arose in my work as Executive Secretary of the NEA: 

1 . The pr^ and public relations 

2. Federal school legislation 

3. Gvil rights 

4. Dangers to the independence of the teaching profession 

5. The search for quality in education 

6. General NEA administrative issues and policies 

THE PRESS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 

When my appohitment as Executive Secretary was announced, 
the press and public relations personnel of the NEA staff suggested 
that I submit to an inau^ration ceremony similar to those whidi 
are usualfy held for the formal installation of a college president. 
Sudi an event, they argued, would make not only teachers but 
also tiie general public more sharply aware of the value and 
importance of ^e National Education Assodation. 
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A bid for partneis 



I agreed that such a function be organized provided it couU! be 
held at a time and place that would permit the NBA elected 
officers and directors to attend, and provided that the central 
theme of the installation ceremonies be the betterment of relations 
between the public and thf schools. To that end, school board 
members, parents, and repr^cntativcs of various dvic groups were 
invited to attend and to take part in the activities. My inaugural 
^dress, an appeal for informed public support of the schools, bore 
the sdf-explainhig title: "ifclp wanted." The spirit that I hoped 
to generate through the inaugural ceremony is conveyed in the 
dosing paragraphs of my inaugural address: 

We can stmunarize what teachers want to say to the 
public today in terms of an advertisement that might 
well be printed in large type in every newspaper in the 
land: 

"HELP WANTED. Large national enterprise needs part- 
ners prepared to inv^t their time and thou^ts.This 
enterpri^ operates in every section of the nation, has 
one million employes, serves thirty million clients. 
Product is essential to national security. Plans are 
ready now for needed expansion of plant and moderni- 
zation of program. Generous competition and guar- 
anteed divicbnds, payable on demand in the currency 
of United SUt^ freedom and progre^. Partners share 
fully in control of enterprise. No silent partners wanted. 
For details apply at your nearest schod board office, 
P.TA., or citizens* committee." 

The inauguration as a whole was, I think, quite succ«sful. The 
piindpal shortcoming was my ^icss conference. About thirty 
Importers attended. The confitence lasted about forty nrinutes 
during which a total jof eleven questions were asked and answered. 
Ten of these questions were aU on one topic-co m m u n ism in 
American sdiods, amcsig American tcadiers, in American text- 
books. Some of the press questions were such as a prosecuting 
attorney mi^t direct toward an unwiUicg witness; some questions 
were, in effect, l^igtiiy kdictments to which I was apparently 
^pected to plead guilty or not guilty, hopefully the former. 
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A variety of other topics were su^ested by our press "hand- 
outs." They included: progressive education, teaching the funda- 
mentals, sdiool finance, diaracter development in schools, and 
juvenile delinquency. None of these other i^ues around the 
slightest curiosity among the reporters. 

I was asked what I intended to do about the communist 
propa^da in American texttooks. When I replied that I knew 
of no such infected textbooks, the trtire press corps there present 
reacted with in^dulity. For many months they had been writing, 
and their papers had been printing, **news stories** relating the 
latest scare on this topic, whidi was then the fa^ionable criticism 
of the schools. Thus my declaration of its invalidity was to them 
proof of either my duplidty or my naive ignorance of what 
**evetyb<^y knew.** It was, I suppose, asking too much of human 
nature to expect any of the reporters to wonder whether they 
mi^t have been wrong all the time and whether they had been 
misinforming the American people. 

Fortunately for the succf^ of the inaugural impact in the press, » 
Douglas Larsen, a corr^poncknt for the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association, had a separate interview with me. His by-lined article, 
while in no wise panegyric, was a fair and realistic summary and 
was widely printed. Hie i^neral purpose of the event was further 
advanced by the speakers in the program, including among others 
Secretary of the Army Frank Pace; Earl McGrath, the United 
States Commissioner of Education; William Russell and Henry 
Hill, Pr^dents respectively of Teachers College, Columbia Univer* 
sty and tiie George Peabody College for Teachers. Cordial good 
wishes were received from Dwi^t D. Eisenhower and Adlai 
Stevenson, the Presidential candidates that year. 

There was one newspaper of national importance which in my 
experience was invariably fair and straightforward in reporting 
educational events. That was 77te Christian Science Monitor. Its 
education editor, Mfllicent Taylor, was kind enough to teU her 
readers that she had found the new Executive Secretary ready to 
respond clcariy and concisely to questions from the Press and 
that I appreciated the important influence of the Press in the new 
role that I was undertaking. The first part of that comment was 
certainly gratifying and the second part was certainly true. I do 
not know how long Miss Taylor retained her good ophiion of me 
but I continued to welcome her accurate reporting for as many 
years as I can remember. 
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Tbe free press 

My experience in the next fifteen years led me to some serious 
questions about how well the free press in the United States is ^ 
serving the public interest. As a basis for further con^demtion of 
this is^ I shall describe a specific event whidi came under my 
personal observation. The event itself, I must emphasize, was of 
transitory importance but the conclusions to whidi it led me are 
disquieting. 

In July 1962, the NBA Delegate Assembly met in Denver, 
Cdorada In his development of the program of speakers, the NEA 
President suggested a symposium in which repre^ntatives of m^jor 
segments of American life would state their views about needed 
changes in American schools. We finally settled on three speakers: 

Charies Percy, Chairman of the Board, Bell and Howell 
Co. (now a United Stat^ Senator) 

Pa'mer Hoyt, Editor and Publisher of the Denver Post 

James Carey, President of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio, and Madiine Workers, AFL-OO 
Mr. Carey, to my great surprise, devoted major parts of his 
speech to a slashing attack on the General Electric Company, a 
Rowing tribute to the American Newspaper Guild (AFL-OO), and 
a vigorous plea that teachers also organize themselves in labor 
unions. He pointed out that the teachers* imion in New Yoric City 
had recently ^on an election to represent teachers in collective 
bargaining. 

At this pomt in his addre^, a voice in the balcony called out: 
"Five Hundred Thousand Dollars!" Ther^; was no disturbance at all 
except these four words shouted by one person in the balcony. Mr. 
Carey paused momentarily, perhaps ten seconds, denied that tius 
had been the amount spent to win the New York Gty teachers' 
election, and continued and completed his address. He received 
polite applause when he completed his remarks. 

The next morning, **the wire services, netwoik TV and radio 
broadcasts and some newspapers reported that Carey^s remarics 
praising a recent New York City teacher^ strike set off an uproar 
among the delegates completely disrupted the convention 
session in Oty Auditorium Arena. One Eastern broadcast that 
Carey had been booed off the stap. . .Carey, readied at his home 
in Washington, said he did not feel that he was nidely treated. . .1 
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expected some reaction/ he said, *but the crowd was well- 
behaved.**' 

The foregoing sentence are quoted from p^e 21 of the Denver 
ibsf for Friday, Jiily 6. The speech by Mr. Carey was delivered on 
Tuesday evenkg, July 3, and repotted on the front page of the 
Denver Bast the following day, July 4. 

The headline on the Denver Post artide from which I have just 
quoted read as fdiows: **N(aionwide Ruckus: NBA Ddegates 
Think Reports of Carey T^ Exaggerated.*' Thus, even in its 
belated faalf4iearted retraction, this newspaper stil! managed to 
leave an incorrect impression for its headline readers. The reports 
of the Assembly reaction to the Carey speech were not "exag- 
gerated;** I ey were, quite simply, false. 

One of the mc^t ama^ng aspects of this episode is the fact that 
Mmer Ho}rt, the highly esteemed editor and publisher of the 
Denver Fost» happened to t« one of the speakers on the platform 
that Tue^y evening. He witnessed the entire event and he must 
have known that the story his paper hi*d published was tmtnie. 
Mr. Hoyt told me later that the story had been written by a re- 
porter for his paper. I asked Mr. Hoyt if he had reprimanded the 
reporter. He replied, with meUow tolerance, that he had not, 
adding **these fellows all belong to the Guild, you know.'* 

I have related tizis episode, perhaps in greater detail than 
necessary, in order to make two points; namdy, (1)1 have found 
the American press frequently careless, sometimes inaccurate, and 
occa^n&lly mendad<His; and (2) it is virtually impossible for the 
victims of such negligence, error, or falsehood to overcome the 
damage that has been done to them. 

The feodthre plant 

One of the most serious shortcomings of the American press is 
its extreme sensitivity to even the most cautious and considerate 
oitidinL The press can **disli it out" but is typically imable to 
**take it.** Any critidsm is imiediately denounced as an attadc 
on the freedom of the presB. Vi^tness, for instance, the powing 
tendency of the organized press to give currency to rumors, 
g^iess^, and gossip. Witness, also, the indipation displayed when 
8 reporter is asked to tell where he or she obtained some dubious 
bit of 'information from hi^y-placed sources.** The puMic is 
appar^tly expected to accept such ^Information.** Even to ask a 
question about its origin is regarded as an attack on the First 
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Amendment in the Bill of Ri^ts. If the somct of isfonnatioa is 
lelevant to the evidence in a dvii or criminal case, the valiant re- 
porter who refuses to reveal tt» source is proclaimed by ^dieagUK 
a public hero. The oj^anized press, in fact, has sought the enact- 
ment of ''shield*' laws which in effect allow a reporter to publish 
anything he or she wish^ and then to refUse to teU from whence 
the information was obtained, even to be immune from court 
orders. Thus the reporter enjoys a protection to slant news as he 
or she wishes and is accountable, in effect, to no one for publishing 
a falsehood. The reporter may secure "information" by peering at 
papers on offi^ d^;s, eav^dropping on private conversations or 
telephone calls, employing spies, or even inventing the report 
completely, as was done in the case of the Denver episode just 
related. 

The competitive position in which some newspapers and broad- 
casting stations find themsdves does not improve their accuracy in 
reporting. Under other drcumstances, ^nniwtition might help. 
However, in a business where being first with the news is given a 
very high value, althou^ that **value" is of little real importance 
to reailers, the almost inevitable result is inaccuracy. 

But competition among the nev^ media produces results even 
more unfortunate than premature and untruthful publicity. It also 
causes the press almost invariably to exagpnite. Thousands are 
reported dead on the day of an earthquake <x other national 
disaster. Three days later we find the same media scaling down 
their estimates of human mortality. The same voracious drive to 
clutch the maximum of puhUc attention also assure the public 
that whatever aspect of an event is most shocking, unusual, or 
frightening is reported first while reassuring materials await atten- 
tion in aibs«iucnt editions, probably several hours or several days 
later-^ perhaps never. 

The psen sfdkes back 

Anyone who criticizes the press is almost sure to be in deep 
trouble. X venture to write tiiese pages now only because I am no 
longer In a position where systematic adverse publicity can iniure 
tite institution with which I used to be connects. Had I wtitten 
or published th^ observations whilst I was still tiie NBA Exe^- 
tive Secretary, the officers of the Assodaticm might well have 
obliged to remove me for the good of tiie organization. A **bad 
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press" is not as imaginary and trifling affliction; it is. in fact, 
painful and long-lasting. 

Of course, one can always write a letter to the editor. If it is 
published at all it will not be printed as somctiiig to which the 
letter^ter is entitled as a matter of ri^t It will be made to 
appear as an act of kind g^ierosity. Many »ich letters are never 
published. The decision on whether to publish tests with the ) «vs> 
paper or magazine. The letter may be edited and the amount and 
nature of such editing is not under the author's control. The 
author may not know whether his or her letter has been edited 
until it appears in print. Furthermore, many publications have the 
nasty habit of inserting, after a letter of complaint or rebuttal, 
five or ax additional lines, usually str^sed by itahcs, and signed 
by **Ed.'* So "Ed." has the last woid after aU. If you want to 
correct us, they say in effect, go and buy yourself a newspaper 
and a chain of radio stations. 

Pbihaps the most obnoxious trait of the daily newspaper is its 
charade of impartiality. I remember an occasion about 1940 when 
one of the big newsma^aines ran a feature on the public school. 
An important part of the feature was an illustrated account of a 
visit to an American high school. I shall not go into details; the 
article was a squalid and pernicious caricature of that school, or 
of any other hi^ school in the land. 

A repr^ntative of tSie high school principals* association wrote 
a revkw of &e article in which he pointed out error after error. 
He said that he would not recommend for high school librari^ a 
magazine which had shown itself to be so malidous and biased. 
Instantly, the American Civil liberties Union, without a hearing 
and with no examination of tiie merits of tiie case, publicly 
denounced Hit review, its author and its sponsor as an attack on 
the freedom of the press. Of course the press ^neraUy gave the 
ACLU denunciation fUU coverage and the original sins of the 
m a garine received no attention whatever. 

Part of the general problem with the daily press arises, in my 
opinicm, from a profound and basic confusion in the view held by 
the Lords of the Fourth Estate reprding their basic function. It 
has become fashionable nowadays for the press to assert that it 
must hold "an adversary relationship" with established authority. 
The phra&c has most recently been applied to the White House and 
its principal occupant but it is applied also (although with far less 
important results) to any position of responsibility. 
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Whether appUcd to the White House or to those who hold iKser 
responsibilities, the phrase "adversary rdationship" is in my view 
dangerous nonsense. The problem arises, I believe, from neglect of 
the distinction between reporting events and offering editorial 
judgments. Both functions are and should be fuUy protected 
under the First Amendment However it is not rational to speak 
of an adversary relationship in the reporting of events. Even in 
editorial judgment it is surely not necessary to require an 
unremitting "adversary relationship." An editor ought to be 
free to agree once in a while without suffering the odium of pro- 
fessional malpractice. The editor may become an adversary when 
driven to it but he or she ou^t to feel free to be an ally without 
shame. 

The line between fact and opinion is, in principle, easily defined. 
In practice, and in ^edfic circumstances, it is more difficult. This 
practical difficulty, however, does not mean that the effort to 
distinguish fact rnd opinion is irrelevant or that a deliberate 
foggincss about the distinction between tiie two is a laudable 
characteristic or a proper objective of a free pr«s. 

I am not tiie only American who has been profoundly troubled 
by lack of responsibility and accuracy in much of the Press. 
President Thomas Jefferson, after six years in office, commented 
bittciiy: 

**Nothing can now be believed which is seen in a newspaper. 
Truth itself becomes suspicious by being put into that polluted 
vehicieT (quoted in Gilbert Highet*s *TaIents and Geniuses," 
p. 141). 



Some sBCceisei 

I think I may include among my all-too-few success stories in 
public relations the wtablishment and operation of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the NBA and tiie Magazine Publishers Association, tiie 
reptlar practice of presenting educational polides to the drafting 
sessions of the Resolutions Committer of the two mnJor parties, 
the efforts to minimize ridiculing of tiie stereotyped "school- 
xnann" teacher, stressing tiie need for better public relations for 
fchocds, and the establishment of media contact offices of the 
NBA is Los Angeles and New York City. 
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The Bl^gazbe Publishers 



The Joint Committee of tlie NBA and the Magazme Publishers 
Association was, I think, the first addition I made to the NEA 
stnieture. Magazine publicity for education was hi the 1940*s at a 
low pohit. Most magazhie publishezs seemed to believe that their 
readers were interested only in adverse reports on school problems. 

One kind of criticism declared that the schools were making our 
children into *'sofldes." School building were too handsome, the 
lessons too easy, the d^ks too comfortable, the leadiers too eager. 
Youth should learn to struggle for an education. School policy 
should be tough-minded. The school system needed more iron in 
the blood and more lime in the bone. 

On the other hand, other writers accused the schools of indif- 
ference to human problems, teaching unquestioning obedience, 
enforcing needles lock-step regimentation, requiring too much 
homework, using threats and examinations and punishments. The 
critics agreed on one point only: that the public schools were 
•*faUuf»s." 

I was much aware of the <x)nfusion and damage done by this 
hicessant scolduig of the schools. I could not see how to deal with 
the situation until one day in 1953 a group representing the Maga- 
zine Publishers Association cams to my office. They came to ask 
how magazine could be iiitroduced into the schools as cunicular 
materials. Their motivation was entirely honest and respectable. 
They were shocked when I told them that a growing nimiber of 
teachers looked upon magazines as an ill-informed or malicious 
enemy, that the number of such teachers w^ sure to increase 
unless some curr^t practices in magazine publishing were changed, 
and that for these reasons their efforts to hicrease circulation by 
the coopmtion of teachers were not likely to succeed in the 
current climate of teadier opinion. 

They left my offla that afternoon committed to a m^or effort 
to educate magazine publishers, editors, and writers in the facts 
about public education. The Johit Committee was the embodi- 
ment of that decision. 

Largely as a r^lt of this Joint Committee's efforts, X was able 
to report by 1956 that the number of artic^fis about education per 
year in magazines of ^neral circulation rose from 120 in 1950, to 
319 in 1953. to 489 in 1956. Many of the writers securea -art or 
all of ^ir background material from the NEA. While we could 
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not exi»ct ali such artides to be uncritical, the schools received a 
notably more friendly and inteUigent treatment in the national 
journals of general readership. 

The puMic sdiools tad the dinrches 

During my years in the service of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the lelarionships between the Association and the various 
church groups in the United States were, in the main, cooperative, 
calm, and commonplace. An unfortunate exception to this rule 
was the frequent confrontations between the Association and 
spdc^persons for the Roman Catholic Oiurdi. I hope and believe 
that these rdatiomhlps were better when I left office in 1967 
than they were when I began to woric in Washington in 1929. 
But the road was often rough and tortuous. 

There were two msm issues between the Church and the NBA. 
One issue was the matter of Federal funds for education; the 
second issue was whether the public sdiool could soundly educate 
young Americans without teaching the precepts of the Catholic, 
or at least the Christian, faith. The two issuK were both important 
and mutusily exacerbating. Events relathig to the first issue are to 
be related in another chapter on school legidaticn by the Congress. 

Mors! and spiritual values 

As mentioned briefly in a j;ecedhig diapter, the Educational 
Folides Commis^on published in 19S0 a small book giving its 
views on how public schools could teadi moral and spiritual 
valu^. Some readers endorsed the book, some agreed with parts 
of it, some rejected it completely and pve their reasons for doing 
so. These were tiie normal responses, fuUy anticipated by the 
sponsoring Commission. 

Unfor*unately, however, the range from endorsement to dissent 
did not embr3(» all of the reactions. Hiere was another khid of 
i«q;K}nse of \Mdi X shaU give some examples. 

Monsignor Fulton Sheen, iA a statement as widdy drculated as 
any that flowed from his eloquent pen, wrote that the book meant 
that public education had denied any responsibility for the teach- 
ing of ethics and morals. He did not assert that public education 
was ineffective in this respect. He said quite plahily that the public 
schods did not wish to teach morals and ethics and had, in fact, 
disdaimed responability for doing so. 



A week or so later, a professor at Cathdic University deplored 
the lack of chastity among American youth and attributed this 
calamity **to the rejection of reii^ous and moral instruction in the 
public schools" (italics added). I wondered, a'* I read those words, 
whether he thought that students and gradu£>tes of private sdioohi 
were invanably chsste. 

Another eminent Catholic educator characterized the Commis- 
sion report, on which sudi distinguished citizens as James Conant 
and Dwii^t Eisenhower had labored for over two years, as **uii- 
belicvably stupid." He also said that the EPC report admonished 
teachers never to use the word **C»od." I tould scarcely believe my 
eyes when I read these comments, for the report neither made nor 
even vaguely implied such a suggestic Yet my polite letter to 
this ^nmxentator on this point remained unanswered. 

Bishop 0*Hara wrote that the report had proposed a doctrine of 
state religion. That is precisely what the report did not say. Bishop 
OUara was soon thereafter made Archbishop of Philadelphia. 

In short the report was condemned for saying things that it did 
not say, and condemned for fjilluig to say things that it did 
say. These statements, widely publicized by Catholic leaders, re- 
mained, as fai as I know, uncorrected by any other Church leaders. 

As oU-tbs-remtd meeting 

Late in 1951, while the fever of controversy over "Moral and 
Spiritual Valu^** was still acute, I was greatly pleased, and even 
more greatly Surprised, to receive an mvitation to confer off-the- 
secord with the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Catholic Education Association at its annual meeting in Baltimore. 
The group of about 150 men consisted almost entirely of those 
memf^rs of the clergy who served as diocesan school superin- 
tendents of the Roman Catholic parochial schools acrc»s tiie 
United States. I accepted the invitation at once, for I redded it 
as a signal by a powerful group of at least a willingness to parley 
in the midst of the controversy. 

I determined to attempt both candor and conciliation simul- 
taneously. I spoke of my appreciation for the invitation to meet in 
^is friendly setting where we can speak to eadi other as fellow 
Americans attacking an important problem rather than attacking 
one another.** I said that the public was deeply and properly 
concerned about enfeebled moral and spiritual values, appalled by 
threatening new international tensions, and by the signs of comip- 
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tion in government. (That was in 1951!) Our democratic ideals, I 
said, were being challenged **not only by dictatorships abroad but 
also by demagogues at home. This is no time for Americans to 
dissipate their energies in needless quarrels." 

Continuing in this vein, I drew attention to several matters on • 
which I thou^t both public and parochial schools could agree: 

-The supreme importance of the human personality is base to 
many great religons, as well as to democratic mstitutions. 

-Children learn values from example ai well as from exhortation, 
from practice as well as from precept. 

-Religious freedom and tolerance should be accepted and taught 
as an important in^edlent of the American heritage. 

-Schools of all kinds should plan their programs with an eye to 
the support they can enlist from the community as well as to 
the opposition they may encounter from the same source. 

Once past this, or some other, list of agreements, we must also 
in candor note the nec^sary deep differences in approach between 
public and parodiial sdiools, I said. Catholic sdtools have been 
established to teach withm the framework of the Catholic religi(m. 
They deal with children and parents of substantially identical 
religious convictions. Public schools, on the other hand, are 
responsive to citizens holding mixed or missing religious views. 
They are expected to provide a (»nunon education to persons of 
widely varied reli^ous fa'ths. 

My spcech-and the subsequent extended discu^on-was, I 
thought, received with great courtesy-so mudi so, indeed, that I 
began to feel a little like an alien ambassador in a highly civilized 
but essentially wary and circiunspect court. Such a relationship, I 
felt, was much better than open hostility but was stiU far short of 
mutual trust and partnership. 

dash in the NEA Board of Directors 

For its opposition to Federal aid to public education, the free- 
wheeling three-way alliance between the right wing of the Republi- 
can Party, the most conservative Sorthsm Democrats, and the 
leading spokespersons for the Catholic Qiurch had been ahnost 
one-hundred-percent effective for many ycais. I had been sharply 
aware of this fact before I hi :a4nf». Executive Secretary of tiie 
NEA. After that event, I quickly discovered that the controversy 
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extended into the supposedly solid ranks of NEA officialdom. At 
the meeting of tiie NEA Board of Directors in October 1952, 1 
heard and witn^sed for the flist time the bitterness of the debate 
on **the public schools versus the private schools," as some people 
c&ose to put it. The immediate question con^med the selection 
of a speaker for the preceding annual convention, but once the 
issue was presented the andent rancors broke lo(»e in full fury. 

That evening, as I reviewed with anxious care the events of my 
first full day of official meeting with the NEA Board of Directors, 
X concluded that it was imperative to cool off these indignations 
immediately. I decided that, at the first opportunity the following 
momhig, I would take the floor myself, not as another combatant 
but as a member of the medical corps to bind up wounds, to 
tranquilize the suffering, and to d&fuss the stiU smoldering explo- 
shr^ on the field of battle. 

The Board of Directois, I said, was entitled to know the sphit 
in which I was prepared to administer the A^dation*s polides in 
this controversy. This spirit was of at least equal importance to the 
prt jise texts of the Board's meticulously drafted resolutions. We 
had excellent authority to regard the spirit as the Ufe-giving ele- 
ment in our coxporate actions. 

First, I said-, the Assodation is not, and wUl not become, a 
critic or adversary of any religious faith. The religious opinions of 
NEA members and officers are exdusively their own private 
business. 

Second, the spirit of my administration would go beyond a 
mere antiseptic tolerance to recognize the po^tive value of diverse 
opinions. 

Third, the Assodaticn is not opposed to private schools. It is for 
public schools; it is for private schools; it is tot schools. It exists to 
serve all teachers wherever they are found. The Assodation docs 
not regard private schools as a nec^saiy evil. 

Fourth, since most teachers are in public schools, most of the 
NEA resources will be devqted to ptiblic schools. Whoever opposes 
adequate support for public schools will, if possible, be persuaded 
to change his or her mind. Failing that, such opinions must be 
opposed with all our ener^es, no matter who advances them and 
regardless of their religious or political affiliations. 

Finally, the NEA is concerned with the separation of Church 
and State insofar as this prindple affects education. The Associa- 
tion ShotihLnot be involved in such questions as, ^'Will the United 
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States have an ambassador at the Vatican?" or •*Can CathoUc 
judges properly interpret the laws abo it divorce?" The NEA, I 
said, should not become an adjunct to pressure groups on either 
side of these essentially non-educational aspects of Oiurch-State 
relationships. 

This statement seemed to give universal satisfaction to the em- 
battled Directors of all opinions. They voted to include my state- 
ment, verbatim, in the offldal minutes, with copies to be made 
available at once to all officers and administrative staff. 

From this experience I learned that, when one attempts to 
soothe a ragjng debate, it is usually best to let the issue cool 
overnight. A similar statement given at the hei^t of the turmoil 
would probably have produced less pacific results. 

I learned also tiiat newly-instaUed officers can gain acceptance 
which mi^t be wthheld from them when custom has staled their 
persuasiveness. 

Of course, the storm could not be completely or permanently 
stilled. It would recur repeatedly but it never again raged at such a 
high pitch as it did at that 1952 meeting- On such dissensions, 
even a small improvement or a brief delay is cause for gratitude 



The disputed role of the public sdiools 

On January 10, 1955, the Educational Policies Commission, of 
which by that tiir.e I had become a member ex-o/jf?do, published 
a book entitled. Public Education and the Future of America. The 
Commission felt feat, in view of the general pubUc concern about 
the pubUc schools, and in view of the changing issues in American 
life which the pubU-; schools might help to mitigate or resolve, 
the time had come for a fresh statement on the role of pubUc 
elementary and secondary education. The Uttle book was based on 
a manuscript prepared for the Commission by Lawrence Cremin, 
Assodate Professor of Education (and subsequently President) of 
Teachexs College, Columbia Univexsity. 

Within three days, like a bolt of li^tning in a cloudless sky, the 
ftjll wrath of CafeoUc denunciation f ^ upon our booklet We did 
not expect or wish to be immune irom public criticism. But 
criticism from that particular quarter was as totaUy unexpected 
as was the ferocity and thrust of the attack itself. 

Monsignor Hodiwalt, Director of the Department of Education, 
National CafeoHc Welfare Conference, led the assault. That sur- 
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prised me, too, for I thou^t he would not take such a step with- 
out at least informing me. Father Hochwalt and I had been clc^e 
friends. We had worked together on delegations to various 
UNESCO meetings. 

He wrote that "any plan to force all chQdren into a common 
sdiool is a serious threat to the future welfare of our nation.** But 
the Commission report did not constitute, include, or propc»e 
such a plan. On tiie contrary the report very cleaiiy dedared that 
the option to attend private schools should always be available. 

The attack on the Educational Policies Commission thus 
reached its hi^ point in a defiant demolition of a straw man. 
Cafliolic educators and parents, wrote Monsignor Hochwalt, "are 
ready to meet the challenge. . .They wU resist every effort to seek 
laws that would forc^ all children to attend public schools. They 
will not be intimidated.** He concluded by equating the support of 
public education with ^^totalitarianism.** Sin<% the notion of 
fordng all children to attend public schools had never entered our 
minds, this identification of our motives was galling. 

To support the initial onslau^t, the considemble and unified 
force of the Catholic press was marshalled against one small book 
which contained not one word criticizing the private schools and 
not a line that questioned their ri^t to continue. What &e Com- 
mission said was scarcely noticed. Attention was centered on our 
supposetUy se<^t and evil motive. It was even as»rted, com- 
pletely contrary to fact, that the Educational Policies Commission 
wished the Supreme Court to reconsider its 1925 decision in the 
Oregon case declaring the right of private schools to exist. As the 
stridency of the attack mounted, the Commission was compared 
to the dictatorship of Adolf Hitler. Its methods were likened to 
diose used by the communist brainwashers who assaulted Ame^ 
icaa piisonm taken in the Koiean War. A cartoon in the Cath<^c 
newspaper di«ulated in the Wisconsin area pictured the NBA as a 
skulking ruffian disguised in acadonic rob^ leading forth a 
slavering wolf to prey upon innocent terrified children in the pri- 
vate school The chain around ihe wolfs neck was ing^/niously 
drawn of small interiinked swastikas, hammers, and sickles. The 
accompanying text was of the same general dhamcter. 

Such materials provoked the inevitable escalathig response and 
unleashed the forc^ of bigotry on both sides of the issue. 
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The possiUe partnership 



Just K the attack on "Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools*' was promptly foUowed by the unexpected invitation to 
address the Diocesan Superintendents in Bdtimore, so in like 
fashion the assault on "Public Education and the Future of Am«r- 
ica" was foUowed clcsely by an invitation to take part in a public 
symposium in 1956 in Milwaukee marking tiie seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary of Marquette University. Again I accepted and prepared 
my observatioss wi& great rare. 

My assigned topic was "Partnership of Independent and Public 
Schools." In my first sentence I seized on that word, "partner- 
ship" and clung to it grimly throu^ my forty minutes at the 
podium. 

"We aheady know," I said, "that both k'nds of schools can 
operate in the United Statcs-they have done so throughout our 
history. We do not inquire whether they can coexist We 
ask whether they can work together." Is partnei^p -"a fmitM 
voluntary cooperation in meeting a ^ared responsibility'* - pos- 
sible? 

There is dictionary trouble ahead, I conthmed, arising from the 
wording of my aligned topic. 

We call schools that are subject to state control public schools. 

We call schools that are not subject to state control private 
schools. 

Gear enou^; but my assigned topic used anofeer adjec- 
tive - "independent" schools. If the use of this term gives private 
schools a feeling of pride and a determination to maintain their 
freedom, I could welcome the usage. 

Still, it Is not irrelevant to ask what those private schools are 
independent of. Surdy they do not claim to be independent of the 
broad sodal polidw of the nation. Their programs reflect the 
policy of the sponsoring church or some other private body. In 
this sense, some private schools may be more responsive to extern 
nal mfiuenccs than some public schools shice the latter can often 
counterbalance one pressure with another, a process which the 
private school can rarely follow. 

By an independent school we should mean one that is under a 
separate administration, as fully protected as possible agahist the 
extreme demands of partisanship, witii r staff which owes no cot- 
porate allegiance to any single economic or partisan interest. In 
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that sense, I dahned, the assigned topic makes an inaccurate com- 
pafison since the public schcKsl equally merits the term inde- 
pendent. It is not properly limited to religious schools only. 

But in the last analysis, I **no school is completely inde- 
pendent. A school which reli^ on the inspiration, faith, and au- 
thority of a great reli^ous system is dependent on that system. A 
sdiool which reli^ on the power and will of a democratic state is 
de{^dent on the jud^ent of the electorate and its elected 
officials. The church school is independent of the state. The state 
school is independent of the church. Yet complete autonomy is 
possible in neither case. Both depend on the accepted moral values 
of our culture. Both depend for economic support on the g^eral 
prosperity and producti^ty of the nation. And both depend on 
public opinion." 

I conduded my plea for partnership by an appeal to the leader- 
ship of both public and private sdiools. Hiis was not merely, I 
said, a plea for restrauied and condderate d^ty, although this 
would certainly hdp. It was a plea tiiat teachers and those who 
spoke for teachers exhibit some of the qualities we recommended 
to our students. It was one thing to say that one*s opponent was in 
error and quite another thing to say that one*s opponent was dis- 
honest. It was one ^ling to say that a churdi or a school system 
had polides based on poor judgment and quite a different thing to 
say diat it was managed by rascals. 

I suggested that partnership would prosper when the leadership 
of the private schools made its position dear on the following 
points: 

1. That the public schools were necessary and respected institu- 
tions and that support for their improvement was a general public 
responsibility of aU dtizens. 

2. That fuch terms as **secular'* and *^ragmatic,** as applied to 
education, should be restored to their normal descriptive piu-poses, 
and that their use as vehicles of abuse be discontinued. 

3. That, Insofar as schools of any kind were responsible for the 
imperfections of our sodety and for evil behavior In general, such 
le^Ksnsibility was shared by all schools, unless It could be diown 
that the graduates of private or of public schools were substan- 
tially more free of these particular faults than other persons. 

4. That wlien school people disagreed-as they surely would- 
on some of the basic issues of human life, political theory, or edu- 
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cational policy, they endeavor to exdiange evidence rather than 
epithets. 

In suggesting such a self-denying ordhiance to private school 
spokespersons, I hastened to add that their countcsparts in the 
public school system should also refrain from such statemaits as: 

L That private schools were less d >niocratic and less "American" 

than public sdiools. 

2. That individual membe»s of the Catholic Church invariably 
spoke for the Church as a whole. 

3. Tliat Catholics wished to destroy the American public school 

system. 

4. That the misfortunes of public education were due to me 
hostile machinations of the Catholic dergy and hierarchy. 

The Marquette speech was generously applauded, widely re- 
printed, and favorably recdved by the Catholic press. It is Im- 
posablc, for me at least, to estimate reliably the influence that 
may have been exerted by mi ^iffort of this kind. 

Soon after the Marquette celebration, I took another step of a 
very diffeient kind hi search of peace and quiet. I went to visit the 
Vatican. The decision to do so was entirely my own. I gave the 
vidt no publicity vi^tever at the time, and I have not reported my 
visit at ail until now. During two days in Rome I was able to talk 
with a series of prelates including the American priest ww 
then r«ponsible for the relations between the Holy See and the 
United States. With him, as with others I met, I streacd the 
dangew of expanding controveisy between his church and the 
organized teaching profession, the need for a reconsideration of 
Catholic policy on Federal aid to the public schools, and my own 
desire to avoid poUtical acrimony. I thought that after these visits 
relationships improved, but I have no way to trace cause and 
effect. I was, and still am, aware of possible sclf-<icception regard- 
ing the outcome. 

In 195S while I was in Cairo, Egypt, I received a trans-Atlantic 
telephone call from Dr. John K. Norton of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He invited me to be one of &e two speakers 
at a la^ public dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria, the opening event 
in the formal inauguration of HolUs Caswell as President of 
Teachers College. 
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I accepted the invitation and began at once to consider what 
topic I should choose and how I would develop it. Moxe than 
thirty members of the NEA professional staff had received 
graduate education at T.C. and I was anxious to make a present- 
able statement. 

After some reflection I decided to consider what I then 
believed would in the future become a crucial element in educa- 
tional leader^p: the role of citizens in educational policy. 
Accordingly, I called my speech, *The Rediscovery of the 
atizen-an Opportunity for Educational Leadership." I consider 
that events demonstrate that, on this occasion at least, I made a 
valid prediction. 

In the period which extended roughly from 1925 to 1955 the 
proper procedures for civic relationships in education seemwi to 
have been finally settled. When I studied the theory of school 
administration under Dr. Cubberley at Stanford in the late 
twenties, we students learned to chart the correct relationships by 
drawing a series of rectangles, symmetrically arranged on the 
rectangular pages of our notebooks. 

At the top of this chart we drew a small, sharp-edged rectangle 
representing the voting population of the community. These voters 
selected about seven of the m^t virtuous and sagacious of their 
fellow citizens to be members of their local school board. In this 
choice and chosen group, no self-^Jroraoters, no politicians, no 
axe-grinders, no hate-mongers, and above all no ex-teachers were 
to be included. This body of men (and women, if the women were 
really ouMandin^y competent) was installed in a larger rectangle 
just below that of the electorate. 

The school board in turn (always following the most reliable 
procedures fully described in the textbook) selected a suf^rinten- 
dent of schools. He-and 99 times out of 100, ^ it was-appeaxed 
in the laigest rectangle of all, ris^t in the middle of the chart. 
Above him, attached by a stout vertical line, floated the benign 
wisdom embodied in the board of education. Below him, in due 
proportion and seemly order, dan^d the rectangles representing 
his professional staff— first a neat row of assistant superintendents 
is charge of this and that, then the school principals in their 
stately array, then the well-ordered rank and Hie of the classroom 
teachers. Below them, clinging precariously to the bottom edge of 
the chart, came the pupils. 
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These diildrcn, by the way, were the treasured offspring of 
some of the citizens repre^nted at the opposite upper edge of the 
diart, but I do not remember that we ever drew even a dotted 
line, much less a solid one, to connect these parents with their 
progeny. 

It was a lovely chart, enchanting in it& tidy smiphdty, ^ 
efficient as a packing plant. We would have called it ♦'streamlined" 
if that useful word had been coined in time. No citizen could get 
to the superintendent except trough the school board. No 
teacher could get to the sdiool board except through the superin- 
tendent. It was a lofty view, like that from an airplane window, 
where every road seems a highway without bumps, every field 
free of rocks, eveiy fence strai^t and in good repair. 

Of couise, we knew that our charts were not exactly true to 
icaUty. Our instructors brou^t it to our attention that school 
superintendents could have their tenns terminated by means other 
than death or retirement We even xead in the newspapers that 
some school board members were rascals and we stroniJy sus- 
pected that not aU of them were among Dr. Terman's top ten 
percent of the nation's mtcUectually ^fted. StiU, in our bri^t 
lexicon, there was no such word as "compromise." We knew quite 
infallibly that even thou^ our charts might not coincide exactly 
with reaUty , they did represent the way thin^ ought to be. 

Ought to be; and would be, too, when we took our places in 
those big heavy-bordered, central rectangles and arranged matters 
propcriy. We were therefore willing, wife the infinite patience 
and modesty of youth, to let the pubUc schools muddle along for 
a few more years until we took over. 

**B: 1 was it then to be alive. 
And to be young, was very Heaven." 

So we conthiued to perfect our charts. 

The difference between how the problem of governing public 
schools looked to tiie young student about 1925 and how the 
problem looked in 1955 may be ascribed in part to the abra^on of 
time upon the tender naivet^ of youth. But something else also 
happened: the problem itsdf changed. Many powerful social and 
economic forces conspired to help make the difference. 

Voluntary organizations have long been characteristic of the 
American scene. Alexis de Toqueville, early in the last century, 
devoted a whole diaptcr of his Democracy in America to makhig 
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our **dva societies " as he called them, intelligible to his 
European readers. But the full flowering of voluntary oisaniza- 
tions is an event of the middle decade of the twentieth century. 
Their ^riety, {x>wex;and pr^ti^ continue to grow. 

AU sorts of oi^anized groups k^p climbing over the fence of 
that little upper rectan^e that we med to call the electorate. 
These groups often refuse to promote their aims merely by sharing 
in the election of schod boards and legislatures. The American 
Legion, the Association for the United Nations, the National 
Safety Council, the Better Business Bureau, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, ihj Dau^ters of the American Revolution, and 
scores of others press their respective viewpoints about education. 
Sometimes they speak their collective opinions temperately, some- 
times scurrilously, but always insistently. They o^anize contests, 
ddv^, collections, exhibits, spedal days, spedal weeks, and anni- 
versaries that nm aU year long. They form caucuses and plan con- 
frontations. They go to tiie courte; they go to the streets. 

Hiey demand that the public schools give more attention to ~ 
for instance: little league basebaU; first aid; mental hygiene: 
speech correction; Spanish in tiie primaiy grades; military pre- 
paredness; international understanding; modem music; worid 
history; black history; American history; local history; geography 
and homemaking; Canada and South America; the Arabs and the 
Israelis; the Turks and the Greeks; Christopher Columbus and 
Leif Efikson; Robert E. Lee and Woodrow Wilson; nutrition; care 
of the teeth; free enterprise; labor relations; cancer prevention; 
human relationships; atomic energy; &e use of firearms; the Con- 
stitution; tobacco; temperance; kindness to ammals; Esperanto; 
the 3 R*s, the 3 C's, and the 4 F's; use of the typewriter and 
legible penmanship; moml values; physical fltne^; ethical con- 
cepts; civil defense; religious literacy; thrift; law observance; con- 
sumer education; narcotics; mathematics; dramatics; physics; 
co'i^cs; and phonics. 

Each of these groups is ahnost painfully anxious to avoid over- 
loading the curriculum. All any of them ask is that the nun 
essentials be dropped in order to get their material in. Most of 
them insist that they do not want a spedal course-they just want 
their ideas to permeate the entire program for twdve yean. 

It is the unccmtested privile^ of American dtizois to try to 
make education fit the needs of their society. Some of our most 
widdy-accepted educational' services originally entered the schools 
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by this route. Somehow th^e piesuies diould be made part of an 
orderiy process of school government. 

At the time of the address, a new fonn of onganization was 
entering the process of educational government, policy, and con- 
trol. It was (and stiU is) called the atizens Comnuttee on Educa- 
tion. These local and state committees were tiien fostered by a 
National Citizens Committee for the Public Schools. That Com- 
mittee has ancc undergone various changes in name and nature, 
but ^e movement remains. 

Having thus described the changing role and style of civic 
participation hi education, X concluded with a few suggestions. I 
believe Oat most of them still apply. 

First, X suggested that some things cannot be ^ttled b^' plebi- 
scite. Water at sea level boils at 100 degrees Centigrade, even if 
twenty broadly repressitativc dtizens* committees vote un- 
animously and after full discussion that it doesn*t. Knowledge and 
insight are not created in a conference room by the tap of the 
diairpeison's gavel. The public schools need friends who possess 
not only a desire to improve them but also a wilUngness to give 
the thne and to make the effort to get the facts. Alice in Wonder- 
land was quite right, though every card hi the deck was stacked 
agakst her, when she sharply told the King of Hearts that it was 
nonsense to consider the verdict before conddering the evidence. 
A citizens' committee should be fact-findmg before it is fault- 
finding. 

There is no automatic virtue in public discusaon which merely 
confronts one prejudice with its opposite. Experience and informa- 
tion are not handicaps to the drawing of correct conclusions. 
Nevertheles, a cult of discussion leadership has been developed in 
which faformed and experienced persons are expected to preserve 
silence while those whose minds are untrammelled by knowledge 
$se implored to express an opinion. An open nrind is an excellent 
&ing in man or woman, but it is not further hnproved by also 
being empty. 

It is easy to see whether the school corridois are clean and 
where Roosevelt Hi|^ stands in the basketball league. But other 
aspeetM of education are both more subtle and more vital. They 
cannot be understood by middle^d men and women who look 
at education only throu^i the deceptive mists of thek own sdiool- 
day memories. Because they rsmonber too much that never 
happened, and forget too much that did happen, they expect too 
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much that never will happen. Interest ieaps quickly off the mark 
and tires easily; knowledge ge^ away to a slower start but it is a 
good companion for the long grind. 

it is the duty of educational leadership not only to elicit public 
opinion but ako to enlighten it. And the corollary is that the 
i. ader must be objective, a competent master of the relevant 
evidence, and »>mpletely hon^t in his or her endeavor to see that 
on school problems all the people have all the facts. 

Second, I urged attention to the difference between advice and 
dedaon. In our zeal to take the public into partnership, we must 
avoid impo^ble complications in the task of those dected to 
public responsibility in education. There is a sdiool board in every 
community, a legislature in every state capitol, a Congress in 
Washington. Good government requires that these agencies t«nain 
responsible to the people who elected them and to no other ffoyxp. 
Ndther a board of education nor a legislature may properiy dele- 
gate its responsibility for dedsion. 

It used to be said in th(^ days (and I think I still hear it) that 
voluntary dtizens* groups are more representative than a board of 
elected officials. This can never be true if the dectoiate and the 
dected perform their duties. Of course, a large, carefuUy-chosen 
committee may contain spokespersons for more minorities than a 
small dected body. But th' is not representativen^ a good board 
of education is not a forum for conflicting minority opinions. The 
sound prindple on which our local school boards rely is to 
represent all the people. On that point, I still tiiink our student 
char^ were correct. 

Civic groups have the ri^t and the duty to advise the board of 
education. To go further into the area of decision suggests only 
that the group has abused its function while the board has 
abdicated its au&oiity. 

Third, the recent emei^nce of healthy dvic interest in educa- 
tion de ma nd s that we in education leam to take adverse comments 
in our stride. 

Criticism, justified or not, is the imdudble pdce of dvic 
Interest and support. Those who expect ddssns' committees to 
concern themselves solely with tax levi^ and bond issu^ for 
schools expect the impossible. These conmiittees are bound to 
inquire what changes would make our schools better. 

They cannot answer that question without considering what is 
wrong with the sdiools we now have. Their condusions will some- 
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times be valid and sometimes ui^just. We might as well fa^ that 
fact- The complaint counter is going to be busy, but every 
roerdiant kuwws &at a shortage of buyeis is much worse than 
too many complamts. 

If ciitidsms axe offered in bad faith or on the l^is of infor- 
mation widely knows to be partial or false, the teadiing pxof(^on 
will undoubtedly continue to make heated and defensive re- 
joinders. We have had plenty of opportunity to learn how to do 
that. We still have much to learn about how b^t to deal with 
honest and justifiable critidsm. *'He that wrestles with us," wrote 
Edmund Burke, ^^strengthens our nerves and sharpens our skill. 
Our antagonist is our helper.** 

Finally, I said, prafessional leadersMp in education wiH see an 
opportimity in the renaissance of wide public interest The day of 
the school administrator who knew all the answers and asked all 
the questions is clcmng. Such persons served their prof^^n and 
their country well, in their day and after thdr own fashion. They 
were often vety skillful, exemplifying Talleyrand*s cynical dictum 
tiiat ^'diplomacy is &e art of letting the other man have your 
way." Their staffs received clear-cut orders which relieved them of 
the pain and strain of independent thinking. They told the sdiool 
board what was what, kept in dose touch with the right people, 
put the foot down hard at eveiy si^ of change or trouble ^&e 
two words were synonyms to them]^ and ran sdiod systems as 
smooth as a sidewalk puddle on a still day. 

But the pa^ng of these peisons does not require a wild oscilla- 
tion to the oppodte extreme. The rising tide of dvic inter^t in 
education deserves sterner stuff than the leader who never makes a 
decision that will displease anyone, who appoint committees for 
every detail, and will not declare whether die sun is shining with- 
out first counting tiie yeas and nays. 

We say that the public schods bdong to the public and that 
educational personnd are putdic servants. That is the truth and 
nothhig but the truth, but it is not quite the whole truth. It would 
, be more completely accurate to say that public education is a 
truste^p, for a trustee may not do just as he or she will with the 
property invdved. Teachers and schod administrators are indeed 
libit servants of the people, but not just of the people now living. 
They serve as well the heritage of the past and the promise of the 
future. An educational leader must observe the shifting tides of 
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public opinion but he or she must steer by fte rock of enduring 
truth. 

The first-graders were telling their teacher how they helped at 
home. One said he dried the dish^, another put away her own 
toys, and so on. Tommy ss^d nothing and when the teacher 
finally asked directly, "How -do you help at home?" Tommy !%> 
plied, with superb simplicity, "Well, mostly by keeping out of the 
way." 

Educational leader^p will do more than merely "keep out of 
the way** of the citizens' interest in their schools. It will evoke 
that interest, welcome it, inform it, diallenge it when it seems 
mistaken, and guide it toward higher goals of achievement and 
public service. The old charts are worn out and prospective leaders 
of tomorrow need some new charts to ponder. 
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15 Federal School L^isktion 



The long road - Kennedy and Nixon in Congress - Gen- 
end Eisenhower - President-elect Eisenhower - President 
Eisenhower • The Commissioner of Education - The 
Secretary of HEW - Stevenson vs. Stassen - Oil for 
Education - The White House Conference - Action on the 
(inference findings - The second term of President 
Eisenhower - Cash for a crash pro-am - New signs of 
leadership - The 2960 campaign, Kennedy and Mxon - 
John F. Kennedy and federal aid - The So<£dled Educor 
tional "Quality" Bill - Federal aid to higher education - 
The Rose Garden - L,BJ.: "Let us continue"- President 
Johnson at work - Evaluating the remits - Celebrating a 
breakthrough. 



Securing the a^tance of &e IMted States Government to 
improve the public schools had been an important objective of the 
National Education Association long before I became its Executive 
Secretary and mdscd long before I joined its staff. In fact, in the 
very year it was founded (1857) the NEA urged Representative 
lames A. Garfield to introduce a biU creating the agency now 
called the United States Offi(» of Education. 

The long road 

Bfy own first connections with the effort to ^scure federal 
support for education took the form of collecting relevant data in 
the NEA Research Dividon, promoting federal aid throuf^ the 
loint Committee on ^ Emergency in Education, and writing 
avalanches of memoranda. 
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In the school year 1934-3S, the subject for the natioaal (lebate 
league vm: **ResolP€d, That the Federal Government should adopt 
the policy of equalizhig educational opportunity by means of 
annual grants to the sevend states for public elementary and 
secondaiy education.*' I wrote the brief for the affirmative in the 
offkial Debate Handbook and the sune 32-p3ge document was le- 
l»inted and widely distsibuted by the NEA. 

My fixst appearance before a Concessional committee was a 
gjiostly OIK. In other words, I drafted a statement to a Congres- 
sional committee for the use of 'Mr. James W. Crabtree, a fonner 
NEA Executive Secretary, before the Senate Committee on Edu- 
catksn and Labor on Febmaiy 16, 1931. 1 had &en been a mem- 
bra: of the NEA staff for a little more than one year. The drafttag 
of such statements for delivery by Congrcsspcrsons and by various 
officers of the Association was a routine r^pon^bility for me at 
that time. I Iwpt a xecord of the first one; I must have prepared 
several dozen in all duxmg the next few years. Mr. Qabtiee xeally 
^d not need my help. He had a knowledge and an doquence in 
conveying his observations that made my efforts seem quite 
forced and unconvincing by comparison. Other people for whom I 
{posted, however, were embarrasdngly tongue-tied or irrelevant 
without help from me or someone else. 

My first personal appearance before a Congr^onal committee 
occurred before the Senate Committee on Education and Labor hi 
February 1937. 

The subject under discusdon was S,419, a Ml **to promote the 
general wdfare through the appropriation of funds to assist the 
states and territories in providing more eff^tive programs of pub- 
lic education." I was one of a team of witness^ assembled by the 
NEA for the four-day hearing. My particular function was to 
present evidence regardhig the social and economic effects of 
deficiencies in educational opportunity. My discourse included 
lefnences to crime (over 11 percoit of prison imnates were 
totally illiterate; states with low education standards were also the 
s^s^ with his^ rates of homicide and other crim»); poverty (the 
Fecfcral Emergency Relief Administration report in 1935 said that 
the lack of schooling of a large percentage of the heads of reUef 
families appears to be one reason for their being on rehef); and 
iUness (there is a pt^tbe correlation between education and life 
expectancy). If tune permitted, I said* I could engulf the Com- 
mittee with statistics. I did not, however, carry out this aqueous 



threat but gave the Committee a large table diowing the ranking 
of the states on six education factors (literacy, holding power of 
the schools, school attendance, average teachers' salaries, average 
value of sdiool property per child, and expenditure per pupil in 
average daily attendance); law observance (number of homicides); 
four measures of economic status (relief, farm tenancy, retail 
sales per capita, and income per child five to twenty years of ^e); 
onhealth (hifant mortality); and on three general cultural measures 
(newspaper circulation, number of telephones, per capita number 
of radio receivers). 

In June 1943, 1 appeared briefly before the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor to support S.B.I 130, the "War-area 
CMd-Care Act of 1943." Due largely to the war economy, many 
women were employed to offset the manpower shortage. The 
result was a demand for emer^ncy legislation to provide care and 
education for the young children of mothers thus emfdoycd. Only 
by Congressional action, I said, could the country be made strong 
enough to win the Am and wise enough to keep the peace. The 
legislation was not adopted by the Confess at that time. However, 
Congress did enact aid for constracting and operating schools in 
Federally Impacted Areas, PubUt Law 137, commonly known as 
theLanham Act 

Kennedy and Nixon in Congress 

During the administration of President Truman (1945-1952) an 
excellent bill providing federal aid to public schods was sponsored 
by Democratic Senator Lister Hill and Republican Senator Robert 
Taft The "conversion" of Senator Robert Taft of Ohio from a 
portion of steadfast oppodtion to federal participation in educa^ 
tion to tiie active sponsorship of lection for this purpose was an 
fanportant event "Mr. RepuWican," as Senator Taft was affection- 
ately called during his i&Nice in the Senate, was a man of hi^ 
principle. When he changed his opinion about federal aid to educa« 
tion the issue could no longer be dismissed as tiiough it were sdcly 
a matter of political partisanship. The bi-partisan bill was easily 
pasKd by tiie United Stat^ Senate. 

The proposal tiicn moved to tiie House of Representatives where 
it was referred to tl» Committee on Education. This Committee 
failed to recommend the proposal by a vote of 13: IX Prior to tiiat 
vote we had hi^ hopes that somehow we c«xld muster the one 
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more vote needed to allow the Bill to be considexed by the House. 
We hoped to gain support from among the younger members of 
the Committee. On die Republican ^de we sou^t the support of 
Representative Richard M. Nixon of California. On the Demo- 
cratic side we put our hopes on Representative John F. Kennedy 
of Massachusetts. When the vote was taken Representatives 
Kennedy and Nixon both voted **Nay." That decision was enou^, 
as it turned out, to stop the enactment of significant federal aid to 
education forneaiiy twenty years. 

How changing times and circumstances modify judgments! As I 
shall describe in detail later, during his term in the Presidency 
John F. Kenne^ labored hard but without success to secure just 
such legislation as he had helped as a young member of Congress 
to defeat President Richard Nixon, on the other hand, did not 
become a President known for his ^onsorship of constructive 
school legislatiorL 

At the time I became Executive Secretary of the A^ociation 
(August 1952) the presidential nominating conventions were being 
organized. The Democratic party named Adlai Stevenson as its 
standard bearer and the Republicans chose Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

General Eisenhower 

The previous autumn (September 11, 1951) I had talked with 
General Eisenhower at his NATO headquarters near Paris. The pur- 
pose of my visit was to discuss with the General a draft of a pro- 
posed report on Education and National Security by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission-a body of vMdh General Eisenhower 
was still an active and interested member. He received me very 
cordially. I had been told not to remain more than twenty 
minutes but ^f/bsn I rose to leave at the end of that period, he in- 
tiftently detahied me for about ten minutes more with additional 
observtt'ont. 

One of the pohits at issue was ^th^, imder a system of 
usiverui milltaiy service for young men, there should be any ex- 
emption or postponement of the military service obligation for 
men selected to take advanced education. His reaction to any ex- 
ceptions for such reasons was decidedly negative. The experience 
under tl» G.!. Bill of Rights vm showing he said, that the inter- 
mptlOQ of education was not necessarily detrimental In fact, 
added maturity and experience were helpful. Those «iio had the 
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abmty and a genuine deare to obtain ftirthcr education could 
aich education after two years in the anned forces. 

Furthermore, he added, we should consider &e morale of the 
young men involved. No matter how valid and impartial the te^ 
of college aptitude mi^t be. the man mAo fails to obtain a 
grade wfll not ascribe his failure to his own dcfidenoK. He is 
liJcdy to be lesentM. to say that he was ifi or worried on <Je jay 
the tests were ghren. or that he would have done better if he had 
money to employ a tutor, or had more fiee time to study, or had 
attended a better sdjod. And in some cases such an argument 
vrtjuld be correct. Besides, most of me highly ddUed occupations 
require extended preparation; we mit not talldng about defer- 
ment for a year or two; we were dealtag with a deferment of four 

to seven years. ,t i* j 

The draft report also proposed that fte Prudent of the United 
States should appoint a National Specialized Manpower Board to 
determine areas of human-power shortage, to ^Wish screening 
procedures, and to have jurisdiclion over the small number of 
young persons who because of unusual abiHty and drive should 
secure additional training in the pubUc interest. To this. General 
Eisenhower was vigorously opposed. He was skeptical about toe 
wisdom of placing so much power in the hands of an a^ncy of the 
Federal Government and he ^vc from his own experience some 
iHustrations of these dangers. 

As I rose to leave he asked me to wait P&cmg his office wftfle 
gently swinging a gdf dub, he reiterated that if the EPC Repori 
gave any special consideration to educators the report would 
appear to the pubUc to be tfiased, no matter how sinceie and dis- 
interested its sponsors mi^t be. He wondered aloud whether it 
midit be useful to arrange a small two^y conference of promi- 
nent citizens to evaluate this draft report and to assure them that, 
if they wished, that their pro and con arguments wcMild be pub- 
lished along with the Commission's recommendations. He pvc me 
a list of 8ev«i nam^ to iUustratc the kind of peofde of sound 
loyalty and judgment who rai^t be hivited to su^ a meeting. 

As I left I remariced that we missed General Eissihower at tte 
meetings of the Educational Pdides Commissioii and that we m 
hoped to see him at meetings in the future. He replied instanfly 
that we could not possitty miss him as much as he mis»d the 
contacts with the ComnMon and with American education to 
general. He said he hoped that his current assignment abroad would 



sofm be coin{i!eted so that he could return home to work in the 
field of education. I left with no doubt whatever of his complete 
sincerity of pufi>ose (m this pomt 

As late » November 19, 19S1 General Eisenhower read a le- 
vised draft of &e EPC document on ''Education and National 
Security** and sent me a signed ofBdal ballot approving its publi- 
cation. On the returned manuscript he wrote: 

Dear Mr. Carr-IVe been able to read Ofily the first 
chapter. It is^! My few suggestions are in the form of 
scrawled notes in margins, etc. Sony I could not get 
over whde thing-but I'm just pushed too hard. Vm do- 
ing this on my plane-now Vm landing at Rome- 
Eisenhower 

Wbat happened to lead General Eisenhower to respond to the 
call of the Republican party I have no idea. That he did change 
his mind al^t remaining active in education is obvious. Whether 
his election to the Freddency made more difficult the provision 
of federal ftinds to improve the public schools is hardly debatable. 
With all of his sincere devotion to educational development, 
^r^dent Eisenhower could not be persuaded to aEow that devo- 
tion to be expressed hi national fiscal policy. 

FMd^t-dect Hsenhower 

In December 1952 a small delegation from the National Educa- 
tion Association called on Pre^dcnt-el»;t Eisenhower hi his New 
Yorie hotel office. We r^nhided hun of the recurring financial 
crises in the public schools. General Ei^nhower was, of course, 
familiar with this situation through his member^p on the Educa- 
tional Pdicies Commission. 

We pdnted out that FuUic taw 815, vMdi provided fedend 
fundi for sdiools in communities heavily impacted by federal 
defense and other activities, would expire hi June 1953. We urged 
the Pre^dent-elect to brhig about a renewal of that act in order to 
gun time for more comprehensive evaluations. We argued that 
schools in the fcdcraDy-impacted areas were not the only ones that 
needed prompt assistance. We pohited out that, as long as the hi|^ 
post-war birthrates continued, the United Stat^ w(Kild need some 
90,000 new teadiers annually and that only 32,000 new teachers a 
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year were bdng p«iiiated from all of tlie oaticm's teadier-prepara- 
tion programs. We received &om General Eisenhower an attentive 
and friendly, but non-mnmittal, hearing. 

EVesident Qsenhower 

After President £isenhower*s inauguration, Washhsgton corxe- 
^ndents, drawing on the uhiquitom ^'reliable smirces,*' indicated 
that the President's Srst State of the Union Messi*ge, wMxsh was 
then being put together for him, mi^t omit all menticm of educa- 
tion. On December 31, 1953, I renunded the Pre^sit of his 
Interview with the NBA dde^tion and informed him that condi- 
tions affecting puUic education had not Improved. I suggested 
that In the messages v^iich he would soon send to outline the 
future policy of his Administration, he should stress the needs of 
the educaticmal system. 

The President's message did mention the needs of education, 
contrary to the *Vdiable source'* The President said that the 
nation as a whole was not preparing teachers or building schools 
fast enough Ife set ^de the preparation of teachers as a state and 
local responsibility, but asserted that the Federal Government 
should assist states which demonstrably could not provide suf- 
ficient school buSdings. In order to appraise the extsat of the need 
he announced that a Conference on Education sliould be held in 
each state. The state confeioi^ would culminate in a National 
Conference so that every level of government could gain the infor- 
mation with which to attack the problem. 

We were all pleased that education \/m menticmed at all but 
someM^t disappointed the narrow range of this d^laration. 
Our suggestion to him hi December that he make a £resh evalua- 
tion of schocd needs did not envisage a complicated series of state 
and national confeasnces with their inevitable delays. Nevertheless, 
as often havens hi congressional and federal relations, it was 
deemed advisable to welcome the messa^ Uy press stateiftent 
I^e^ed NEA support for the sUte and national conferences on 
education but added that, since most of the needed Information 
had already been assembled, prompt action in holdmg these con- 
ferences would be possible. Tbit President's public recognition of 
the threat to tte education of youth because of the shortage of 
teachm as^ sdusol buihUngs wu a timely remind to Ccmgren 
' and tise pubHc. I said that legislation alreatfy before the Congress 
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would, if prompt^ enacted, give effect to the Ptesident*s recom- 
mendation that the Federal Government a^t the states in school 
conitruction. Parallel lesislation to reduce the shortage of teachers 
should also be enacted, since the need for teachers had heen 
equally well estaldisl^d and the education of children could not 
be postponed. I conduded by ^jdng that the National Education 
Association, by resolution, was in full support of the President's 
declarations for the United Nations, for statehood for Hawaii, and 
for lowering the voting age to 1 8. 

The F!re^dent*$ budget message appeared soon thereafter. It 
contained nothing to brij^ten the rather ^oomy outlook. The 
l^r^dent recc^nized the importance of education and the need for 
action but said, "I do not accept the simple remedy of federal 
intervention." The day after the budget mesisage was delivered I 
received a letter torn the Preadent He pointed out that he had 
recognized tiie importance of eduction in two matjor merges to 
Congress and added an expre^on of his appreciation *Tor the 
splendid work being done by your oi^anization both within and 
outside of the profession in mobilizing the resources of the nation 
for the improvement of education." 

The educational policy of the new President thus became dear 
hi the first few months of his Administration. There were two 
parts to this policy. First, President Eisenhower rarely missed an 
opportunity to speak with unquestionatde conviction on the im- 
portance he attached to education. Second, the policy required the 
absolute minimum possiUe involvement of the Federal Govern- 
ment, paiticulariy when fed^ funds might be required. 

The second half of this policy was first evidenced by the 
Pr^ident's ^pointments for administrative and hivestigative 
activities in ^t^iich educational programs might be involved. He 
named Mtl Oveta Gulp Hobby to be Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Wdfare. He named Dean Clarence 
Mannion of the Notre Dame University Law School to be head of 
a qiedal ccsnmission to study and import on federal-state relations. 
Dean Mannion was widely known for his speeches and articles 
agahist federal participation in education. Mrs. Hobby, althou^ 
less widdy known on this issue, soon showed her enthusiastic 
agreement with that point of view. 
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The Covsasdsaonet of Educatloii 

The new Administration began by cutting the Imdget for the 
United States Office of Education. The Commi^ioner of Educa- 
tion, Eari McGrath. protested that tiie Office could not cope with 
its mponsibiUties under the law if its budget were cut to this ex- 
tent Early in 1954, Commissioner McGrath was tdd by the new 
HEW Secretary to appear before a Senate committee and to testify 
in favor of the reduced bud^t UnaWe to secure any change in 
these instructions, Commissioi^r McGrath wrote mt his re^gna- 
tion and left it in &e hands of the guard at the front door of &e 
White House grounds. He and I had discussed his prr-dicament sev- 
eral times before his re^gnation. I feel that he took the only 
proper course of action that was open to him. 

The Administration ultimately filled the vacant post of Com- 
misdon^ of Education by appointing Samud Brownell, Super- 
intendent of Sdiools in Grosse Point, Michigan, and younger 
brother of the new Attorney-General, Herbert Brownell The new 
Commissioner supported Administration policy faithfully. 



Ibe Secretary of HEW 

When Secretary Hobby, ^ the first witness before the Senate 
Committee, formaUy put forth the Administration's official new 
^gram for education, it was called "a powerful three-pronged 
weapon" against the ills of education. The three prongs were: 

1, State and national conferences on education 

% Creation of a National Advisory Committee on Education 

3. A bill authorizing cooperative r^eardi in education 

Commissioner of Education Browndl supported Mrs. Hobby by 
presenting in chart form the ms^jor problems of education which 
these three measures were supposed to alleviate. 

Somewhat later, in April 1954, 1 had my own turn to testify. 
I said bluntiy that tl» Administration program of conferences and 
advisory committees and cooperative research, even if an thr^ 
were enacted, could not cope with the immediate needs of the 
schools. None of the proposed three pron^ could keep another 
miffion children from entering our schools each year for at least 
the next five years. 
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On the proposed coofereoces, I urged tliat they deal with Jie 
educational problems of the next decade. As for today's utgent 
needs, the facts were already fiiUy available. I pointed out that 
since 1929 we had ''eqjoyed*' seven federally-spomored national 
conferences or advisory committees on education and that six 
more such nm'or activities had been sponsored by private groups, 
tlie nation*! schools do not, I said, need more conferences to find 
the facts; they need a government that will face the facts abea<fy 
assembled. The Admin^tration's proposals for more conferoices 
and studies were nev<»theless adopted. 

The next montii, May 1954, 1 was the lead-off witness in a series 
arranged by the NEA to inform the Education Subcommittee of 
the Senate Conmdttee on tabor and Public Welfare on the need for 
federal f^nds for school building construction. Hiri^ bills on this 
subject (S359, S.2601, and S.2779) had been introduced and 
lefened to Hm Subcommittee. The Administration, having alieady 
limited itself to the conference-advisory committee-cooperative 
research program set forth in the State of the Union addr^ gave 
no support at all to these measures. They were ultimately reported 
to the Senate \mt repeatedly by-passed until the 83rd Congress 
adjourned. It seems unnecesary to report here the well-worn facts 
and rational behind the propel We knew and could prove that 
the school housing shortage had be^ twenty years in the making, 
that one out of every five schools in the nation had become out- 
moded, unsafe, or obsolete. I used Pre^dent Eisenhov er*s words- 
**Our schools need some prompt effective help" for all they were 
worth. I showed that serious troul^e was suiely ahead our mner 
cities if their sdiool buildings were not speedily imi dved. If in 
1954 we could have had from President Elsenhower or Vice- 
Ftesident Nixon, the same support for federal school construction 
as they gave post-Sputnik in 1957, many things might have been 
different But in 1954 the Administration answer was still 
No.. . no . . . no. 

As the year wore on, the NEA relationship with Secretary 
Hobby did not improve. 

On July 1 9, 1954, Waurine Waker of the Texas Education 
A^cy who had just been elected NEA President, (^e by 
appointment to Washington to seek Administration support for 
the prading energency sdiool construction bill. Earlier hi the day 
Miss Walkff had told reporters, **I am in Washington today to 
make a personal appeal to my fellow Texan (Secretary Hobby) to 
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S^ve her offidai approval to the emergency aid for school con- 
struction biUs.** Upon animal at the Secretary's office Miss Walker 
was told that Mis. Hobby *Hinexpectedly had been called to the 
Capitd." 

Who called her? For what r^son? When would she return? To 
questions such as th^ no infoxmation was ^es. Miss Walk^, 
like a gracious Southern lady, showed no sign of rsentment But, 
bei^use of the slight to the NBA, I will admit &at £ was fiuious. 

Hoping stiU for a little Presidential encouragement, our fziends 
in Congress kept up the battle for the legislation to the end. The 
School Cbnstruction Bill was passed by the Senate, but the White 
Hbuse ignored the i^e and in the end the l^slation faited. 

Before that, however, in M^ 19SS, the time (»me for me to 
lace the Committ^ on Education in the Hcmse of Representathres 
^idjich was om^dexing about twenty bills dealing with school con- 
i^ruction. The substance of my testimony there was tiie same as 
^ven pieviou^y before the comparable Senate Committee. There 
is no need to reiterate that argument 

However, I was becwnlng more clearly aware that time was 
passing and that several hundred thmisand young people wcmld be 
in crowded, decrepit, or obsolete schools next year unless the Con- 
gressional pace w^e quickoied. I pushed the need for prompt 
action as hard as I could. The AdaJnIstration spoke^ersons had 
lecentiy reduced their estimates of the school buildhig shortage 
and w^enow saying that **only** 176,000 classrooms were needed. 
This was statistical legerdemain at its airi^ hei^t and that word 
**only** particularly infUria^ed me. So I closed by saying that the 
Committee could not at one blow eliminate all the roadblodss to 
good education for alL *'&it," I conchided, **becaufe you cannot 
do everything you need not be «}ntent to do nothing. We really 
seed not wait placidly for another four or five years to reduce the 
dasicoom defldt to a point where "only** five million children are 
affected.** We lost the s^iool ccmstniction bill in the Hmise of 
ReprcsKitatives. 224 to 194. We were 16 votes short-lesa than 
4 percent of a total of 41S votes cast It could have been p»sed in 
the Senate but there was no need for us to call on our friends in 
the Senate for another effort that was doomed to be ui^xoduc^e. 
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Stevenson vcms Stassen 



At the NBA Convention in Chicago in July 19SS, both President 
Eisoihower and Adiai Stevenson w^e invited to speak at genexal 
snsions. The PiesMent sent us a telegram and cme of his special 
assistants, Harold E Stassen. Mr. Stevenson came in peison, 
although he ms suffeiing from a very serious, almost disabling, 
cold. With devastating effect he quoted from President Eisen- 
hower's first special menage on education, **Our school system 
demands some prompt effective help." Two and a half years later 
no help had been provided and we were awaiting a Confer^ice on 
Education to be held about six months in the fUture. He was 
equally scornful of the Pre^dent*s interim proposals as recom- 
m^ded to Conpess in February. The President had said the 
nation needed $7 billion worth of new schools. But to help get 
them, he ns^mmended that Con^^ pass "not a law but a 
!iafaclc**-33 cents a year to meet every S35.00 of admittedly 
urgent need. Mr. Stevenson went on to advocate veiy persuasively 
the merits of the existing NEA policy on federal aid to education. 
He closed with a plea that teachers make sure that **ma^ education 
shall not become education for mediocrity." He received an 
enthu^tlc standing ovation. 

The next evening Harold Sta^n, speaking for Prudent Elsen- 
hower, addressed the Assembly. He spoke on *The Search for 
Peace," and he disr u. ned education for less tiian a fifth of his time 
at the podium. Hb ^laractedzed Mr. Stevenson as **one of the 
most dever sp^kers In our country" who had *1n a sly and smooth 
manner" implied, he said, that President Eisenhower had been 
more interested in roads and military reserves than in children and 
teachers. He had never known, said Mr. Stassen, a man more 
intoned in education than Dwig^t Eisenhower or a woman more 
e^iKtivdy representing the interests of education than Mrs. Hobby. 
He deplored ^^politicians sniping at the President of the United 
Stat^ as he steadily builds the foundations for peace." The 
audience gave Mr. Stassen standing applause also but it was, in my 
judgment, a perfunctory gesture to the spok^person for our 
Preddent, rather than for what he said. 

Is the earfy I950*s I was able to strengthen considerably the 
staff of the Le^slative and Federal Rdations Division of the 
National Educ&«ion Asodation, and to take some other ste|» 
toward 8 greater unity in the teaching profession with regard to 
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the various detailed issues involved in federal schod legislaticm. It 
was dear, howcv», tSmt under Ae administration of President 
Eisenhower thoc would be no rapid or mas^ve infiidon of federal 
funds into the educational system. 

OH for Education 

Meanwhile, a new possibility of securing more ftinds for educa- 
tion appeared. In April and B4ay 19S3 a prolonged debate took 
place in Congress regarding jurisdiction over the resources beneafli 
the coastal waters of the United States. The constitutional and 
legal issues wex« «>mplex and the course of the debate was laby^ 
rin&ine. School people were interested in the discusaon because 
of the aiggestion that tiie yield from some or all of these resources 
be set aside for pubUc education. The NBA took no stand at all <m 
the jurisdictional dispute-did ^ submarine lands belong to tiie 
coastal states or to the United States? 

Ihelaw that was finally enacted by Congress aligned the owner- 
ship of the **submer^d lands withhi fee historic boundaries" to 
each of the coastal states- In signing the law, Preddent Ksenhowcr 
emphasized the words "historic boundaries." The United States 
was not, he said, idinquishing its ri^ts to submerge lands on the 
Ccmtinental Shelf vAich, in most cases, extends far beyond the 
outermost boundaries claimed by fee states. 

Further le^slation was then introduced affirming the federal 
ownership of submerged land beyond the historic boundaries of the 
states. Senator lister Hill of A-bama feen offered an amendment 
assigning the proceeds from the * national aibmarine lands to the 
support of education. The jurisdictional question bdng feus 
settled, fee NEA could support fee IfiU Amendment Testifying 
before a subcommittee of the Seiate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affidrs in May 1953, I pohited exit fee strain on schodf 
caused fee rapidly rising enrdhnenti in fee elementary schools, 
the probability that feese increases would continue, and that fee 
postwar wwe of additional cnrollmraits would sweep on year by 
year into the lufl^i schools and coflegR' I Panted out that fee 
nation was already short of classrooms. 

This was the first of about thirty appearances before Congres- 
tional committees as Executive Secretary of the NEA. It would be 
g s^asure to write feat my first try dectrifi^ fee Conpess and 
that fee Oil-fofEducation amendment was adopted forfewith. 
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l&fortunatdy, the amendment was derailed. The Oii-for-Education 
amendment, if enacted, would have made an inunense improvement 
in sduHd finance in ^ik country. 

On May 24 the QU-for-Education amendment was ^proved by 
tite Senate by a vote of 47 to 35. Ihe House of Representatives 
did not adopt a sunilar amendment and the House Conferees would 
not agree to the Senate amendment On July 30, 19S3, the Senate 
agreed 45 to 43 to pass the bill without the Oil-for-Education 
amendment The NBA went aU-out to retain the amendment but 
the Association did not have the nectary political dout 

The Whi te House Confeienoe 

The White House Conference on Education was held, as the 
President had proposed, with a ratio of about one to two between 
the educators and other citizens in attendance. The four-day meet- 
ing bepn November 28, 1955. 

The Conference itself was imdoubtedly the nation's most 
ambitious effort to conduct a brc^d civic inventory of its schools. 
The Conference had b^ neariy two years in the planning stage, a 
process which involved thousands of preparatory local, state, and 
regional conferences. Prudent Eisenhower had ^pointed Ndl 
McElroy of Cincinnati to head a naticmal committee to direct the 
Conference. Congress had appropriated nearly a miUion dollars to 
finance the enterprise. Six broad issues were defined for the 
Conference discussion: 

1. What the schools should accomplish 

2. How to organize school systems 

3. School building needs 

4. Keeping enough good teachers 

5. Hnandng the schools 

6< Creatxttg public interest in education 

The six topics are listed above in the same order ai they would 
be coniideoBd at the CoiifereiK:e. As will be shown later, this 
sequence was rather important. 

Before these six items were made public, rumcfs circulated that 
the Natioaai Conference Committee would not hiclude fkandal 
qpettions on the agenda on the amazing grounds that the financing 
(rf educaticsi was a purely local and state matter in which a national 
conference should not intervene. 
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About a week before the Confeience met I ^okc at the inaugu- 
ration of HoUis CasweU as President of Teachers CoUege, Columbia 
Uhivcjsity. I took the occasion to predict that if the White House 
Confeience on Education merely reiterated the importance of 
good sdiools and dedaied, in effect, a national ^ergency in edu- 
cation, it would fall short of what the President had said he 
wanted in propoang tbs Conference, and ^ort of what Congr^s 
had envisaged when it voted the funds to finance it. I noted that 
only one-sixth of the Confeience advance agenda was allocated to 
school finance. If, I said, the Conference devotes most of even this 
limited attention to local and state finance and thus fails to con- 
sider a pro-am of financial action for schools by the Federal 
Government, it wll fail to reach its proper responsibHitfes and its 
potential achievements. 

When the Confeience assembled, it was opened by a five-minute 
fihn of Preddait Eisenhower at his farm in Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, The openhig ^ech was made by \acc-Pread«it Nixon who 
said, among otter things, that teachers* 'iiies "are nothing short 
of a national disgrace and if the situatioi is not coixected it could 
lead to a national disaster." He did not, of course, suggest that 
the Federal Government accept responsibility for providing funds 
to remove the disgrace and avert the disaster. 

Freddent Eisenhower did not appear in person at any stage of 
the Conference. 

The method of conducting the Confeience was not merely 
unusual; it was, as far as I know, unique. It was a bold and on the 
whole a succestful effort to ghre maximum opportunity for the 
delegates to participate. The delegate to the Conference were 
selected, with only a few exceptions, by eadi of the State Con- 
ference Committees with the advice and approval of the Governors. 
In addition, 300 invitations were issued to national organizations, 
both lay and professional One hundred invitations were offered to 
members of the Congress who had special interest orresponsibiK- 
tks in education. A few special guests and foreign observers were 
invited. The number of delegates allotted to each state was rougjily 
proportionate to its population. Thus, California, New Yoik, and 
Ptennsylvania had delegations of 98, 123, and 86 respectively. No 
state had fewer than ten delegates. 

The states were asked to name delegations in whidi educators 
would be outnumbered by other citizens by a two-to-one ratio and 
this ratio vm maintained ^ou^out the Conference. 
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Leaving aside occasional speeches, the basic medianism of the 
Cbnfexeoce operated as follows: 

t 

1. Tltere were ISQ simultaneous round-taUe meetings, with 
approximately 1 ! delegates at e£^ table. Each table prepared 
a brief written report 

X Hie 180 table chairpersons took their written reports to 18 
tables of ten each. Eadi of these 18 tables drafted the best 
syn^iesb it ccmld and elected a chairperson to represent it at 
the next level 

3. The 18 table diaiipersons, each bxinging a written report 
&om his or her group, then met in two groups of nine each; 
eas^ of the two grou|» d^ted a chdxperson and drafted a 
report sunmiarizing its chief conclusions. 

4. The two elected chairpei^ns met to combine thm two 
reports in a shigle conference statement 

This fou^step process was applied separately and in turn to each 
of the six m^or topics of the Conference as l^ted above. 

The original 180 tables were composed by chance but in such a 
way that the ratio of educators to lay persons at eadi table would 
reflect the overall recommot^d ratio of one-to4wo. 

The ddegate cards vfere completely r^uffled after eacih topic 
so that every ddegate would be in a different group for the initial 
discussion of each of the ^ Conferoice topics. 

The 180 chairpersons for the first to^c only, ''What the Schools 
Siould Accomplish,*' were named by the Conference administra- 
tion. Tlwreafter all the diairpersons were elected by the small 
groups to ^i^xich they bdonged. 

There was no Committee on Resolutions and, indeed, there were 
no Conference rewdutions at aU, nor any voting by the Conference 
as a whde. Some delegates were critical of the absence of floor 
debates on formal resolutions. In retzo^ect I think the outcome 
of the Conference was not adveisely affected by the lack of this 
tndStioml procedure. There can be no doubt that the Conference 
gave flte individual delegate, **thfi little feUow," a far better diaoce 
to state and to «gae his or her opinions than the more traiMonal 
style. 

Onthe ni^ before t!» Conference open«i I called a meeting of 
about 60 NBA members who were identified in the various state 
dekgations. The first order of our business was a systematic review 
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in the light of NEA j^olicy of t^ ax announced issues on the Con- 
feroice agenda. The second item was a careful explanation of the 
operating method that the Conference would follow. Third, NEA 
members who were especially knowledgeable were a^d to exert 
as much leadership as they could in the discussion of the issues on 
which they were best informed. Delegates who had a s^ong Intezest 
and experience in school finance were asked to note that this topic 
would not be considered until nearly the end of the Confer^ce. 
They would do well, therefore, to dKline suggestions that tiiey 
senre as chairpersons for topics which appeared eariier on the 
agenda. 

The idea that Influence upon the Conference fxndkii^ could be 
exerted by a planned tse of the Conference procedure was not a 
monopoly of the Naticmal Education Association. Several other 
groups of dele^tes tried to influence the Conference outcomes in 
this way, but 1 believe the NEA members were the most successful 
In spite of organized efforts by some dde^tes to keep school 
people out of the chaiis of the sdiod finan^ topic, the two chair- 
persons who emeiged from ibs process were well-known leaders 
favorable to federal aid for the schools. 

A substantial majority of the Conference concluded that the 
states lacked the fiscal resources to meet tiie essential needs of the 
schools. By a ratio of better than two-to-one ^ partidpsits 
approved the idea that tlu national goi^emment ^ould increase iti 
financial partidpation in fHiblic education. A small minority, 
opjposed to federal aid in any form, was genuinely shocked, sur> 
ps^d and grieved by this outcome. 

A large majoiity of delegates opposed the use of tax funds for 
loivate schools while a smaller majority favored the availability 
and use of tax funds for health and welfare benefits to the children 
enrolled in private schools. 

Action on die Conference finding* 

The 0nal reports of tl» Conference weni next sifted ^ou^ 
the 34-member Committee on the White House Conference on 
Eduatti<m. The relatively crisp Conference findings w^ lon^what 
wilted in the process, inius, on school finance, althou^ the Com- 
mittee did make headlines by declaring that the expenditures for 
education should be doubled withhi tiie next decade, it added asy^ 
fy that **The exact source of the necessary funds will be deter- 
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mined mo» easSy when there is moxQ public agreement that the 
funds must be provided . . . Money for schools must continue to 
come from all three tevels of government, with a portion of funds 
for school buildings being made available by the federal govern- 
ment tm an emei^cy basis.** The Committee thus almost ignored 
the clear recommendations of &e Conference. Indeed, two mem- 
bers of tiie O^mmittee insisted on submitting a minority report, 
centering their objections on the narrow scope and evasiveness of 
the Committee text. I myself pointed out puWidy that the Com- 
mittee's report to the President on federal financing was a faithful 
reflection of what the President had aheady recommended to the 
Congress. After months of public discusaon and substantial ex- 
penditures of funds and time, the President had heard only an echo 
of his own voice. The House Rules Committee was at tiiat time 
holding up a bill for exactly aidi temporary emergency aid for 
school construction. Its pamge, in my opinion, cmjld have been 
promptly assured by one firm word from the TOte House. That 
word was never spoken. 

Althou^ the lo^cal outcome of the Conference was thus 
thwarted, the Conference was not a total failure. Although its 
recommendations on federal aid were first grievously diluted by 
the White House Conference Committee and then largely ignored 
by the Administration and the Congre^ there *"ere several con- 
structive outcomes. 

Krst, the Conference did endorse strongly the m^or current 
le^th^ objective of the NBA. 

Second, the citizens at the Conference demanded a broad-^uge 
program of education. The occasional call to restrict the school 
system to the three R*s and college preparation commanded no 
general assent Indeed, the Conference called for full recognition 
of such aspects of education as the arts, citizenship, human rela- 
tions, world understanding, and health and the best possible adapta- 
tion of these services to both handicapped and gifted youth. 

Third, the Conference disclosed a well-balanced public under- 
standhxg of both the achievements and the limitations of American 
education. It did not join in the anvil chorus of the critics who 
condemn everything the schools do, the books they use, the sub- 
jects they offer, the teaching methods they apply. The Conference 
showed abihty to balance good and bad aspects of education, 
regarikd better teadiers as the key to good schools, and gave its 
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most sustMied applause to Vice-PSrcsidcat ^Kxon's declaration 
that teadiexs* salasies weie "a national disg^^.** 

Hnaliy, the Qjnfcrence quickly developed a cordial entente 
between the approximately 600 educators present and the approxi- 
mately 1,200 other citizens. The educators did not, as some had 
feared, dominate the Conferwice. The ^ chairpersons dect«i by 
die delegates for eadi of the six m^or themes included a public 
utifity executive, a PTA leader, an cng^ceiing consultant, a state 
superintendait of puWic instruction, and two civic leaders not pro- 
fes^onally engaged in school work. Three of the ax chairpersons 
women* 

The education record of Congress in President Hsenhower*s 
first term, moreover, was not entirely Wank. legislation was en- 
acted to develop public library s«^ces in rtiral areas, to continue 
the policy of federal financial assistance for the construction and 
op^tion of schools in the federally impacted areas, to extend the 
educational baiefiU offered to veterans of Wodd War II to veterans 
of the •*pdice action" in Korea, and to extend tbc book postal 
rates to indude 16mm educational films. It is estimated that the 
postal rate change saved teadiers and other users of such visual 
teaching aids about $3.5 million a year. 



Hie second term of President Eisenhower 

The remainder of fee eight Eisenhower years in the Pre^ency, 
with one exception which wiU be described later, were not produc- 
thfe in toms of school legislation. « 

m&k tl» Congress assembled after the November 1954 Con- 
gitssional elections, PSr^dent Eisenhower announced that he 
would send to Congress a spedal message on education on 
Fcteuary IS. As on previews occasions of this kind, the President 
fpoke of "the uadeniaWe importance of free education to a free 
way of life," declared a state of emei^ncy (•'BliOions of children 
fim attend schools vbicSx are unraf e or which permit learning only 
parttime or under conditions of serious overcrowding,"), and 
announced that the federal government should **step forward to 
join with the states and communities.* None of these statements 
could be caUed "news" but it was helpfid to have them reaffirmed 
with the great prestige of the Prudent and the Presidential office 
behind them. 
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But again the propt^d action was not proportionai to the intro- 
ductory rhetoric The Administration's Bill, S.968, was prepared 
without consultation with the profesaonal or civic orgaiiizations 
most concerned. Its preamble stated that its purpose was "to pro- 
vide as^tance of a substantial and effective nature.** provisions 
^ply failed to live up to the advance billing. The newspapers, 
with their usual demand for simplidty at all costs, seized on a few 
phrases in Mrs. Hobby *s press release and headlined the measure as 
the Seven Billion Dollar Federal School Program. This was monu- 
mentally inaccurate. The proposed federal grants, if enacted, would 
xedu^ the classroom deficit by 0.8 percent per year for each of the 
next three years. S.968 wcHild leave the burden of school construc- 
tion exactly where it had been~on the local home and real estate 
owner and on laich aipplementary s}urc€s as could be made avail- 
able by the states. 

it was upon S.96B that on February 17, 1955, 1 had to direct 
the most withering fire I could command. 

The highest possibte amount that the Federal Government would 
contribute was about S70 mfllion a year, or $210 million for the 
three years that the law would operate. Hius in three years the 
Federal Government would finance the replacement of sli^tly 
over 2 percent of the diortage. Nearly 98 percent of the rest of the 
cost would have to come from tite states and localities. Even when 
some federal funds could be provided, an enormous amount of fed- 
eral control would have to be accepted by the recipient states and 
local school systems. I announced that unless these controls were 
removed from the bis and unless some genuine help was provided, 
^ National Education Association would oppose the Administra- 
tion's »iggestions and support legislation of the type that such 
Senators as Robert Taft, John Cooper, Elbert Thomas, and lister 
Hill had consistently proposed. 

*l>isappomtment** seemed to be the most kindly word that 
could be used to describe the reaction to S.968 of teachers, hard- 
pressed school board members, and anxious parents. I heard a 
iBUsber of more picturesque descriptions. 

Tesriiying for &e Admmis^tion Bill and against the NEA- 
badced proposals for substantial action were the taxpayers* associa- 
tiont, state chambers of commerce, and other representatives of 
ofganized busisest from Connecticut, Indiana, West Virginia, 
Louitiana, California, New Mexico, New Jersey, and Nebraska. 
Wkhremarka^ unanimity these witness^ informed the Congre» 
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tint federal aid was not necessary, that the Portages were imagi- 
nary or exaggerated, and that local and state efforts could and 
mHild support the schools properly. I won^red how many of 
these organizations had acted vigorouidy to secure support for 
schools in their own states and communities. I looked up the 
record on as numy of them as I could. As a rule, the louder they 
shouted in Washington against federal aid, tiie softer they talked 
about the need for state support in their state capitols. As a rule 
they opposed state school legislation, then hurried off to Washing- 
ton to assure Congress that tibie states could handle the job alone, 
md then in some cases flew home just in time to vote "NO** on 
local schodi revenue proposals. 

I myself never dmtbted that the people of the United States 
were prepared to pay for excdlent sdiools and that ultimatdy the 
Cbngress would enact s^ong federal aid le^slation. I believed that 
y/bAt is xifi^t in principle w<Hild ultimately prevafl. Whatever 
vicissitude lay ahead would be temporary and reversiUe, as the 
same foice that draws the tide to its lowest ebb wiH in due time 
bring it crashhig back upon the shore. 

My nag^g worry was not whether, but when. Would federal 
aid for public education come too late? The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce had a Committee on Education from ^e to time, 
invited me to meet with them and sometimes with larger groups 
which they arranged. My usual theme, at their request, was federal 
support for education. They probably grew very weary of hearing 
me identify tiie same nee^ and pr^ for similar soUitions year 
after year. When I informed them about the miserable school con- 
ditions in the urban and rural slums they doubtless thought grate- 
iidly of the neat, attractive suburban public schools in which their 
diUdren and grandchildren were bdng taught Whoi I told them 
that the nation's teachm and many other dtizens were becoming 
mcreasbi^y impatient to discover that the most pro^JenMU nation 
OR earth was failing to offer a good education to aH its children, 
tiiese persons probably thous^t, **He*s trying to scare us.** When I 
add that trade union affiliation and tactics as well as various forms 
of ffictseme militancy were gro^g in favor among the rank and fHe 
of the teaching profession, they smiled in polite incredulity. 

Of all sad words that come and go, 
The saddest are these-*"! told them so.** 
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Ctih for a mih program 



In October 1957, about one year after the White House Con- 
ference on Education had made its report ^d both tbs Adminis- 
tration and the Congress had ignored it, the Soviet Union launched 
its first Sputnik. Swift and vindictive was the ensuing search in the 
Uiited States for a scapegoat for our national sin, if sin it was, to 
allow our country to be embarrassed in this respect There was no 
serious criticism of the Pentagon <a of the White House. There was 
no criticism of the rocket manufacturers or of the universities. The 
publicity empire represented by Ltfe, Time, and Fortune and most 
of the rest of the press leaped eageily to the verdict, long before 
tiie evidence could be examined, that our primary and secondaiy 
schools were r^onsible for the brief period of months when a 
satdlite marked by tiie hammer-and-sickle circled through space 
aU alone. 

In the pc;^t-Sputnik winter of discont«it, one of the minor Imt 
infuriatiss chaig^ against American sdiods was the all^ation 
that they &ited to develop hitdl^tual and rational powers. When- 
ever a citizen of another country was awarded a Nobel Prize, we 
would be told that Am^can education did not prepare youth for 
intellectual distinction. To evaluate this charge I studied the 
Raticmality of Nobel Fri2» laureates in the 57 years since the incep- 
tion of the Prize. With only 6 percent of the wodd's population, 
tiie United States sh^ 1 900 had won 22 percent of all the Nobel 
ftizes hi every fidd-phydcs, chemistry, medicine, literature, and 
pea{». Moreover, for the ten pre-Sputnik years (1948-1957) the 
United States laureates took 41 percent of all the Nobel awards. 
Thus the United States' proportionate share in supplying Nobel 
winnen was both large and hicreashig. More recently, a UNESCO 
report (Cornier, July 1976, p. 10) shows that Americans won 26 
percent of all Nobel awards between 1901 and 1974. 

The Congrecdonal rea^ian to the Russian peifoimanee was as 
hasty and iil-advised as i^ previcHia reaction to careMy considered 
and documented recommendations had been le&axgic and kdif- 
ferent than a year after Cputnik I inaugurated the Space Age, 
Congress enacted ti» National Defense Education Act (NDEA) of 
1958. It provided fiinds v^iich were wholly inadetpiate to the 
refcmnation of American educaticm. Furdiermore, the Act had the 
serious flaw of using federal fUnds to (tetermine state and local 
educational policy. Congrettpeiscns and other public officials who 
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had for yeais been oppc^ing NBA pdicy with the allegation that it 
would bring *^cderal contror* of education, now spun fteir posi- 
tion full dxcte like the artificial satellite to which their le^slation 
was responding. They wrote and enacted a law which ^d in effect 
to local and state school authorities, "You may think you know 
what is best for your schools; you may think you need hnproved 
instruction in primary schod leaifing or better school health se^ 
vkcst but we in Wadiington know what you need better than you 
do. You need more att^tion to science, mathematics,and foreign 
languages. If you agree with us we will let you use some of your 
own tax money to improve your sdiool program in these approved 
areas. If you fail to agree with us, we \nll not only exclude you 
£rom the beneHts of the Act, but we wlU also use part of your tax 
payments to finance education in those school districts which do 
agree with us.** 

In spite of these serious defects the legislation received NBA 
support and was claimed by us as an adiievement After all, it did 
provide some federal funds for s<Mne aspects of secondary educa- 
tion. We hoped too, and history has shown that the hope was 
reasonable, that the areas of education covered by NDEA could be 
expanded in future ye^ The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare said that tkttt would have been no National Defense Edu- 
cation Act without the woric of the National Education Association. 

In 1959 the political preparations for the nominating conven- 
tions to name candidates for the national elections of 1960 began 
to appear. New York Governor Nelson Rockefeller, who had been 
Undersecretary of Health, Education, and Wdfare in the Cabinet 
of President Eisenhower, devoted one of his m^or presjampaign 
addr^ses to education. He proposed an extremely limited progiam 
of federal support for school construction, and then only upon 
rigorous proof of pov«ty. This was in general his point of view 
mhsn he was in the Hsenhower Cabinet. I wrote Governor 
Rockefeller, urging him to recon^der the problem and his position 
on it. I said that solutions which seemed acceptable in 1954 and 
1955 might not now be adequate to the nation's needs. I believed 
the American people were ready for a more active role hi educ- 
tion than their government had yet asumcd and that this role 
should take the form of grants to be used by the states as they 
thou^t best for teaching or for the construction of buildh^ I 
lemindcd him that the WMe Home Conference on Education and 
many other important civic groups had declared that expenditures 
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OB puhUc education ^ou!d be doubled, and I pointed out that 
tiiere was no realistic possibility of doubling the support of Ameii- 
can education unless the taxing powers of the national government 
were utilized. 



New Sgns of Leid^sbip 

Hie Centennial Year of the National Education A^ociation was 
1 957. In that period we came very clo» to securing the enactment 
of federal aid legation. 

Some changes in government personnel were helpful at that 
time. Bir. Marion Folsom was named Secretary of the Health, Edu- 
cation, and Wellare Department on August 1^ 1955. The Secretary 
in turn named Lawrence X>erthick as the new United States Com- 
missi<»ier of Education in December 1 956. 

The year b^an with more message on education from the White 
House to the Congress. Thirty-six national organ^tions joined 
the NEA in a loose coalition to enact the ending school construc- 
tion \Ml The most open opposition on this oc^ision came as usual 
from the United States Chamber of Commerce. The Chamber 
aigued that the n^on did not really need very many new schools 
and that local and state resources were ^fident to fill any need 
ttm mi^t be discovered. It cited its own statistics and computa- 
tions to **pPove" the point We discovered ri^t then that we really 
did have new teadmhip for education in the Fede^ Government 
On March II, 1 957, HEW Secretary Folsom publicly wbuted the 
Qtamber of Commerce for incorrectly juggling the data to mini- 
mize school construction needs. For years the Chamber of Com- 
meice had enjoyed virtual federal immunity from such challenges. 
Hxe White House Conference on Education, at vAddi American 
business had been veiy well reprinted, had voted about two to 
one for federal school conitruction lej^tion. It was no secret 
that the Chamber of Commerce had done its utmost to prevent 
that conclusion. 

When its campaign on this front ended in a disastrous and weU- 
deserved d^eat, ti^ Chamber refused to accept the verdict, cast 
doubt on the integrity of the White House Conference, and 
mounted a vast, well-&ianced campaign to prevent congressbnal 
response. In ipite of these efforts, public opinion in favor of federal 
action had shifted up torn three to one to four to one. 
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Commissioner Derthick on Fetmiaxy 6, 1957, had shown at coo- 
Sr^onal hearings that the cla^room Mortage was real and was 
ii^urifls the education of childxen by overcrowded clasrooms, 
half-day sessions, tscieased nervous tensions among teadier^ aggra- 
vated school discipline prohiems, lower achievement standards, 
and increased difficulty in recruiting ^e needed new teachers. 

The Chanaber of Commerce ignored or minimized the tre- 
mendous backlog of classrooffl diortages accumulated during the 
Depression, World War H, and the Korean War; it overlooked the 
fact that just to replace obsolete, unaatable, and unsafe clasa- 
rooms would require about 17,000 new classro<»ns every year; it 
took no account of the overcrowding in existing schools. The rmm* 
ber of pupils in excess of building capadty amounted to some 2.4 
million in 19S6. 1 sugg»ited that these overcrowded and ^bled 
session sdioob be debated Chamber of Commerce Schools hi 
honor of the organization ^ch had done so much to keep them 
in use. 

Yet it began to appear that the federal school construction bill 
was ahnost sure to faiL It was caught in a general economy-hi- 
govemment wave. Things began to change when Secretary Folsom 
directly refuted the n^urious statistic of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Fdsom followed this puMc rebuke with congrea- 
sbnal testimony far more powerful and committed thm any we 
had been hearing Uitdy Crom Adrdnistration qwke^iefsons. Secre- 
tary Folsom also seolred a White House promise that President 
Eisenhower would appear and speak at the NBA Coitennialdinn^ 
on April 4. 

When the plans fcff the dinner were more advanced, it became 
de V that tto President was gokg to use this occasion fm a ms^ 
policy announcement on education. Ifis eag^y awaited remarks 
weiv carried by the mi^r TV and radio netwoiles. In near^ 2,500 
cities and towns, NEA afHliates arranged local NBA Centennial 
G^toitioni to cdndde witii the event in Warishigton, hidudisg 
the IMdent*s address by TV or radio. 

The Secret Service mide many demands on me in connection 
with the President's appearance at the dinner. Among oth» thhigs 
! was responsible for di^buting several seating places at the tables 
in tiie front rows near the dais. I was also tdd tiiat I should pe^ 
sonally meet the Pt^dent at a certain dde door of the hotel and 
accompany him to a snail V.I.P. room near the stage and renudn 
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with him a few minutes until it was time to escort him to the 
platform. 

Hie Dwl^t Eisenhower I met on tltis oossion was a different 
penon from the man who had attended Educational Policies Com- 
adtsion meetings, with whom I had ta!k»! at NATO headquartos 
near Paris, or the Ptc^dent-dect with whom our group had talked 
at his offices in the Commodore Hotel This new Bsenhower vm 
very tired. He had spent two hours at a National Security Ojundl 
meeting that morning, had a talk with Henry Ford H (topic un- 
announced), met with the heads of the Housing and Fmance 
Agency and of the Budget Bureau, and spent m it of the after- 
noon talking (forei^ pidicy, I assume) with the Secretary of State. 
John Fo^ Dulles. It was now almost ci^t o'clock and he had 
one more diffi' Jit ' to do. He asked me no questions; he 
appeared to be intt^i^ted in neither serious conversation nor small 
talk. I think he was just resting. Fortunately for my own peace of 
mind, our wait in the V.LP. room was brief-not more than five 
minutes. 

Someone opened the door between us and tiie dais, we walked 
out, the TV floodlights came on, tiie band struck up **Hail to the 
Chief." I ushered the President to his seat on the stage and intro- 
duced the NBA President, Miss Martha Shull, to him. The crowd 
was on its feet wildly applaiding. In the few moments of transition 
from the V.LP. room to the podium I could literally see the 
Resident gain strength and refreshment The wide enduringly- 
boyish grin lii^tod his face, his eyes ^arkled, his two arms shot 
ttrai^ up in greeting. He then gave his spe«;h. 

He said he wss proud of tl» progress of American education; 
grateful for the work of the NEA in promoting the opportunity 
and the goals of popular education. 

He quoted from Proverbs: **Calamity comes hke a whirlwind to 
those who hate knowledge." 

He quoted from linrahi: **l view education as the most impo^ 
ttnt m\4fict which we as a people can be engaged in." He spoke 
with appfoval of Lincohi*s ^gnhig of the Land Grant College Act. 
He identified sdiools with national defense and said, '^ur sdiools 
are more hnportant thm our Nike batteries . . . mor« powerful 
even than the energy of the atom.*' 

Turohig to more ipedfic issues, he acknowledged the long 
period in the recent past when school buildings wer« not fmilt 
beouie of various national emergencies. He said that there shouM 
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be teropoiary federal help to provide stimulus to correct this 
emergency situation. He said that "after the bricks are laid and the 
mortar is dry, tiie federal mission will be complete and all control 
and use of the schools will be in the hands of state and local 
authorities.** He conduded with rin©ng praise for teachers and 
their indispensable work- In a brief departure from his written 
text, he adlibbed his definition of a good teadier: **An individual 
who is very good at explaining to those ^o don*t understand 
ea^y and who is very good at understandhig those who can't 
^pMn.** 

The speech aincluded, he immediately accepted Mi^ ShulTs 
inflation to ait the enormous NEA Centennial cake and to light 
one of its candles. To the accompanying cheers of the crowd and 
the fidgety apprehension of the nearby Secret Service men, the 
Resident took the beribboned handle of the two-foot long blade 
and made the firist cut in the cake. He waved again to the 
delighted crowd and was gone. 

It was a great evening which gave the NEA position on federal 
aid the most expUdt aipport that the President had thus far 
shown. Not unconnected, perhaps, was the fact that in the morn- 
ing the House Subcommittee on General Education had ghren the 
KcHey Bill. HR 1 which embodied the NEA recommendations, a 
favorable Mpartisan vote of six to one. The House vote and the 
fteadent*s appearance at the dinner were two very good Cen- 
tennial birthiy presents for the NEA. 

Spring in 1957 turned to summer (as it does every year) and, as 
also had happened for many years, favorable action by the CongrKS 
was not forthcoming. By the time of the NEA Centennial Conven- 
tion in the first week of July it was clear that the federal aid bill 
was in serious double. We would have welcomed another address 
by the Preadent at the Convention but after the Centennial dinner 
in April, another personal appearance was more than we could 
reasonably expect The President had gone as far as he would or 
could at the April dinner. We were, however, given the promise of 
attendance by the Vice-President, Richard M. Nixon. 

He arrived in Philadelphia on the concluding night of the Con- 
vention. He informed the Assembly frankly that there was no 
better than an even chance that the school construction bill would 
pass the House during the then current session of Congress. He 
estoated the chances of enactment of suc& a bill in the S«iate as 
zero. But he did hold out hope that the legislation could be en- 
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acted at the next session. While admitting the exist«i(% of various 
leasons for ^e slow movement of this les^ition, he said that 
the school construction Ull was a caimalty of the battte of the 
budget **With our tremendous outlay for national defense today/' 
he said, *'and 75 percent of the federal budget, directly or Indkectly 
is related to national defense** we cannot have all of the domestic 
programs we want Conp^ and the American people it represents 
must be more completely convinced that the classroom shortage is 
so critical that emergency federal action is not merely desirable 
but also uxgently necessary. Thus perMied our hop^ for action 
in 1957. 

On February 20, 1958, 1 f<Hind mysdf facing ttie Second Ses^on 
of &c 85th Congress, through the Senate Qjmmittce on Labor and 
Public Welfas«. 

I began by reminding the Committee that another school year 
had ended since my last appearance before it. In the interval, ex- 
cept for mudi eloquent talk about the importance of education, 
nothing at all had been done. Where would we be now, I asked, if 
Congress last summer had enacted the proposed le^slation to 
finance school construction. The answer: about $300 million 
worth of badly needed classrooms would have been built or be in 
the process of completion, with good side-effects on employment 
and the national depressed economy. 

I wondered aloud whether those in Congress and others who had 
managed to sidetmck the school legislation last year could look 
back with pride on their achievem«it Month after month they had 
assured all who would heed than that the states and localities 
could and would get the needed schools erected. They had been 
terribly wron|^ for the voters were rejecting local sdiool construc- 
tion levies more often than ever. 

Mean^K^ the Russian launch of Sputnik I in October, 1957, 
hid trigfered a long^iverdue national appraisal of education. {Resi- 
dent Eisenl»>wer urged us to com^ire our sdiools with those of the 
Soviet Union. Bat the President deleted his previous school con- 
^ruction funds from the 1958-59 budget 

I informed the Committee that seven million public school stu- 
dents were attending dasses of over thirty pupils; that 800,000 
pupils were on half-day sessions; that there was a shortage of at 
least 140,000 classrooms; that one out of four teadiers was paid 
less than $3,500 a year. I quoted Admiral Rickover: 
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**Education is mca« important than the Anny, the Navy, 
or the Air Fcc<», or eve.u the Atomic Eneigy Commis- 
sion .. . One of the first steps I would tala (in educa- 
tional reform) would be to imme^tdy double the sala- 
ries of all teadiers ... If there were not enough money 
for this aid I would as a military man take the money 
away &om a cbf^Hise establishment" 

The NEA proposal called for $1 billion in the year 1958-59, 
xi^ graduafiy to $4.5 biUion by 1961-62. Legislation providing 
such funds was introduced by Senator James Murray of Montana 
and Representative Lee Metcalf. . 

The measure was not enacted. A handful of persons m the 
House Rules Committee had been able for years to bottle up 
ahnost every kind of Mtion of federal support for eduction. A 
sin^ vote in the Rules Committee mis^t have been enou^ to 
loosen the log jam. We were dowicast by this apparently eaUess 
frustration but the wming Presidential election gave us new hope. 



The 1960 Campaign, Kennedy ai^ Nixon 

The nomination of &e Republican party went to Vke-Predd«it 
Ifixon. In September he isswd a camp^ statement entitled, "A 
National Program in Support of Education." As is uaialfy the case 
in poKtij»l declarations by d&er party, Mr. Nixon's ^tement 
contained exhortadons xegwdhig the great national hnpartance of 
education, but hi practical terms his pwition was less satisfactory. 
A dose reading huUcated that he would make no federal funds 
available for teachers' salari^ although he was strongly hi fkvor of 
better pay for teattos. He argued that if the federal government 
would share ^ cost of school construction, local fUnds would be 
leleased to improve the salaries of teachen and local control of 
education could be audntained. 

I then ciiculated a carefully prepared memorandum sm (his topic 
for use by tl» NEA ^aff. I used parts of ^ memorandum myself 
in addresses on a number of occasions during ttis campaign. It was 
my consistent policy not to uige people to vote for one ^ndidato 
« the o&er to any of the national elections «iiidi occurred while 
I was Executive Secretary of tbs NEA. I did not, however, hedtate 
to say that teachers and members of the i^ibtic should undmtand 



dearly tbe difference between the two prudential candidates wi& 
regard to their views on education. 

I pointed out several difficulties in Mr. ^8xon*s policy statenn^nt 
Brst, a community that did not happen at the moment to need 
school construction, and tkete were many such, would be taxed to 
teiild schools in otl»r communities; that is, school districts and tax- 
payers would be penalized for having sacrificed to provide adequate 
school housing. 

Second, since state or local matching was a condition for receiv- 
ing the prop<»cd federal grants, such matching, far from releasing 
other funds as Mr. Nixon had implied would be the case, would 
encourage localities and states to spend money for construction 
rather than for teaches. 

Third, ^ Nixon-Eisenhower Administration as well as out- 
spoken opponents of federal support for education usually claimed 
that providing funds for salaries would inevitably carry with it the 
control of the educational process. There was and is no evidence to 
Ripport sudi a declaration and there is a great deal of evidence to 
refute it. ¥(s examine, Fresidoit Eisenhower had urged that federal 
funds be provided to augment the salaries of teachers of science, 
mathematifs, and foreign langus^ under what was eventually 
Icnown as the National Defense Education Act of 1958. Altlioug^ 
in the final text of the legislation no such funds w^e established, 
the Firesident did stroni^y urge them. At that time, therefore, he 
evidently did not assume that the national government would 
thereby control the curriculum and me&ods of teadung. 

Furtiiermore, one-fifth of the diildren of the nation were receiv- 
ing instruction from teachers who received all or part of their sala- 
ries from federal grants. This included teachers in ^'impacted** 
school districts which received national funds both for school con- 
struction and salaries. There had never been any serious criticism 
&at this had created federal interference with the work of these 
teachers. It seen^d to me that the Vice-President's statement about 
the limited program of national support that he was willing to en- 
visage for education should be caref^iUy studied during the political 
campaign. If his position were to be accepted, it should be done by 
the citizens with a dear understanding that only in marginal cases 
would it significantly improve the status of teachers-and teachers 
are more important than buildings. 

The Democratic candidate, John F. Kennedy, was nominated by 
ft convention which had adopted a strong platform plank favoring 
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fedei^ funds for imblic sdiools. In August, i960, 1 wrote to Jena- 
tor Kennedy, congratulating him on his nomination md ^xes^ng 
the need for legislation that would allow the stat^ to ^nd 
federal school subsidi^ for sdiool operation as wdl as sdiool 
construction. 

During the ensuing campaign. Senator Kennecfy made it dear 
that he was committed, if elected, to support federal aid for public 
schools only. This assurance certainly played a part in the narrow 
margin by which he attamed &e White House. Shortly after the 
d^on I sent him a tel^ram of good wi^es and suggested an 
eaily conference to discuss how the National Education Associa^ 
tion could mo^ effectively support his legislation for education. 
He kept his campaign promises faithfully. 



lohn F. Kennedy and federal M 

On Febmary 7, 1962, the Washington Post carried a notice in its 
daily White House appointments list that I was to see President 
Kennedy at 10:30 that morning. I had not asked for a definite 
appointment and I stiU do not know what administrative snafu 
^used the item to be published without notice to me. However, I 
wasted no time in asldng qu^ons, but rather got the best biieUng 
available from appropriate staff colleagues and presented myself at 
the thne specified in the paper. Even this ^ly hi his Admhiistra- 
tion it had beconw clear tiiat I^e^ddent Kennedy vm to give more 
than lip service to public elementary and secon^ry education, not 
merely temporary aid for school contraction but rather for the 
estire j^mut of educational necessities including teacl»rs* salaries. 
It was clear that this Administiation intended to try hard to do 
more than si^ at each congressional session's conclusion, 'Too 
bad; the Rules Committee Idlled it" 

We met, to my surprise, for more than the traditional fifteen 
minutes. I remahied for a ft^ half-hour with no sense of pxesnsrs. 

I thhik that the Freddent wanted to reassure hhnself by first- 
hand experience that ths support of the teadiing profession for the 
legislation he was s|»nsoriiig would be forceM and unw^ering. 
He was playing for keeps and he wanted to feel sure that his natural 
alliei were doing the same. I did my best to reassure him on this 
point I also endeavored to express my patitu^ to him for his 
general leadership, not only in the finandng of education but also 
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in his whole attitude to\md the educated person which motivated 
so much of the President's behavior. 

The ftesident was fully aware of the existence of the House 
Rules Committee and the almost constant abuse of its powers by 
Ming to report out school kgislation. I agreed that the reputation 
of the House Rules Committee hi this respect was very bad but 
pointed out some of the recent encouraging events. For example, 
the Rules Committee had unanimously voted out lepslation on aid 
for colleges and universities. This led to the hope that at least a 
m^ority of the Rules Committee would vote out legislation for the 
dementary and secondary schools, particularly in the Ug^t of his 
special message which said that aid to hi^er education would be 
of limited utQlty without the supporting legislation at the lower 
school level. 

I also cited recent NEA public ophUon polls which were un- 
usually encouraging in their showing of a stron^y favorable atti- 
tude among the Am^can electorate as a ^i^ole. I cited in particu- 
lar a University of Michigan poll which showed that when people 
were asked ^^t they were most willing to pay more taxes for, 
they responded: first, for education; second, for care for the aged; 
and third, for national military defense. I think I reassured the 
President; I know he reassured me. 

The So<sIIed Educational ''Quality** Bill 

Hie House of Representatives, as usual, was far behhid the 
Senate in the speed and vigor with which it attacked basic educa> 
Uoml problems. As late as March 20, 1962-more than a year after 
the Senate had considered President Kennedy's proposals, the 
Ifouse was stiH fumbling around with a strange mixture called 
HR.1014S, the "Improvement of Educational Quality Act of 
1961** One section of this proposal provided for small grants to 
state education departments for experimental projects in education. 
It was worded » as to be unduly restrictive and to threaten local 
control of education. Another section offered finance to provide 
institutes for advanced study by teachers but it needlessly placed 
too much control in the hands of the federal bureaucracy, which 
would have power not cmly to select the sites for tiie histitutes but 
also the subject matter to be covered. Grants for teacher educa- 
tion were provided hi unstated amounts, for an unstated duration, 
hi institu^ons to be setected by the IMied States Commissitaier on 
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the advice of a new committee consisting of an undetexmin^ 
number of p^sons sdected by himself. The House hearing pro* 
cedure was a case of much ado about almost nothing. I told the 
Committee that we could support the general purpose of the pro- 
posed legislation tmt that no great improvenumt in educational 
quality could be expected from such frapientary legislation. 

All our efforts, however, were doomed. After the Administration 
bsU had triumphantly passed the Senate under the skilled leadei^ 
ship of Senator Bforse and Senator it was sidetracked in the 
House of Repr^ntatives by a one^ote tm0n (8-7) in the Rules 
Committee. 

By thB vote, ei^t of tiie most consen^ative members of Congress 
tabled all Bills to ^lengthen the schools. They were afiaid to let 
tiiese measures come to a vote on the House floor because they 
bdieved the House ndi^t apia^ve them. Sudi action to fnistrate 
tiie will of &e m^ority by a parikmen^ry maneuver is a punishing 
blow to the demomtk process itedf. It had happened before and 
it continues even today. Unless the Hcmse Rules Committee is 
deprived of its power to deny tiie majority of its rig^t to vote, the 
legislative process in this country wiS remain seriously imperfect 

Federd Aid to higher education 

In the NBA Representative Assembly hi Denver in 1962 a 
resolution was adopted v^iich was desthied to have very serious 
consequences. The sulyect was fed»al aid to M^ier edi^ation. The 
resohition pfesented to tiie Asembly called for federal support for 
public hi^er education sid sped&d college housbg loans and 
scholarship funds as approved objectives for such support An 
amendment was offered to change the word *^blic** to read 
instead S»>hlidy-contrdled and tax-supported institutions.*' Other 
textual amendmraits were offered, all of them cleariy directed to 
tiie same general purpose: to exclude all asiistance to privately con- 
tsoBed histitutions of hi^ier education. After a long discusrion, tl^ 
proposed junendments west incoxpozited into the r»dution. The 
snail chansn hi w(»dhig wore subtle but cdlectivdy dear and 
important. Under the original text tiie NEA was committed by its 
governing body to withhold its support from federal aid for private 
higher education. Under the amended version the NEA was com- 
mitted to work against the enactment These is a difference 
between active opposition and neutrality. 
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The opinion and advice of tlie staff and of experienced NEA 
Seaden was all for the original text and apinst ths amendment. 
But the amendment vm aipported by a m^ority Cif the delegates 
led by several articulate and widely r^pected past-presidents and 
other leaders. The approval of the amendment, however* had at 
least this advantage: it showed that the employed staff did not in- 
evitably control the policy decisions of the elected delegates. 
Democracy had again hiumphed in the affairs of the NEA. What- 
ever future damage might be done to the Association was self- 
inflicted. I sometunes thought that one of my chief responsibilities 
as the NEA Executive Secretary was to do my best to persuade the 
Association's officers and governing bodies to refrahi from doing 
unintentional harm to themsdves and to the Association. 

In only a few months the test came. The House and the Senate 
earlier in 1962 bad passed two different bills on aid to higher edu- 
cation. The House bUl provided construction grants to public and 
noR-pubUc higher education institutions but no student loans or 
scholarships. The Senate bUl provided for construction loans (not 
grants) for hi^r edu<»tion acaitemic facflities and a «ibstantial 
scholarship program. This all occurred before the Denver Conven- 
tion and we had supported the Senate version vMdi was closely 
in Une with P^dent Kennedy's proposals. 

The tegislation then went, in the usual manner, to a House- 
Senate ConfereiKe Conmtittee. On September 17, 1962, a closed 
session of the Conference Committee voted out a compromise 
including student aid, contrary to the House policy, and a pro^sm 
of federal construction grants for engii»ering, KdeiKe,and Uhraiy 
buildings in both public and private institutions. The NEA was 
obliged by its new resolution to oppose enactment. The House 
conferees had been instructed by vote of the House not to approve 
acholarshiptand a motion to recommit the measure was offered on 
turn grounds. After a bitter debate, during which the N£ A*8 power 
as a lobby w» exaggerated to a most flattering extent, the motion 
to recommit passed by a vote of 214 to 186. 

In the House gallesy at the time the vote was taken, I remem- 
ber vhddly my diagrin at being required to rejoice in tite defeat of 
an aid^o^ducation measure. 

The vote evoked much bittemes. The fact that the NEA had in 
die past iucoessfully supported much good le^slation for hi^ier 
education was of little help. Many staunch friends of the NEA hi 
ContKSi ««re very angry about the vote and the part the NEA 
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Silayeii in brining it about. In some cases weeks and months had 
to elapse before normal i^lite (not to say cordial) leiationshipi 
could be established. Tba White House staff, indudbg President 
Kennedy himself, were furious and found ways to let us Icnow it 

The vdume of critical mail I received from educators, including 
many NBA members, was formidable, far outnumbering the letters 
in support of our action to canry out the mandate of the Denver 
Representative Assembly. 

As for the White House, some of the staff there never forgave us. 
I had a difficult interview with Prudent Kennedy. He tdd me 
that he had b^ bitteriy disappointed «^en Cardinal SpeUman had 
contributed » much to the demise of the Administration Bill to 
aid the public elementary schools. My own action in behalf of the 
NBA in contributing to the loss of his efforts to aid higher educa- 
tion, to bluntly said, was just as destnictive as the Cardinal's attack 
at the lower level I did not argue the matter; I simply said that if I 
had to sin I would rather sin in company with Cardinal SpeUman 
tiian anyoi» ebe. He smiled at that Ik was soon at work on 
another approach, the ''one padcage" idea, a bill ^ch would, he 
hoped, unite the Mends of federal aid to education and divide its 
enemies. 

The President's initial proposals were vigoroudy attacked by 
most of the Catholic press, e^edaUy because he had said that 
nothing would take pr^^ence his oath of office. In 1961 
the President's position was attacked aphi when he proposed fed- 
eral aid to public education only-attacited (in my view) with un- 
becoming bias and a dismaying lack of &imm Cardhial SpeUman, 
his father's old friend, now became, on this topic, one of his most 
vigorous critics. Speaker of the House Jdm McCoimick, in spite 
of his long record of Uberal legislation on other sutifects, opposed 
the President on education, ahnost openly. President Kennedy 
then reluctantly agreed to spUt his bUl, providing on tiie oi» hand 
aid to operate public schools only, on the other hand, aid for 
school construction hi vMch parodiial schools ^uld, under c^tahi 
conditions, tiiare. Even lo, Speaker McCormick and Howard W. 
Smith, Chairman of the House Rules Committee, saw to it that 
{Resident Kennedy's proposals never got beyond those Committee 
barriers. 

After numerous hearings before congrcssdonal committees and 
innumerabte formal and informal meetings between representatives 
of the pubUc schocis and fte parochial schools, the position of the 
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Gatiu^c Qxvach at that time was made abundantly clear to Presi- 
dent K^medy and to any otlieis interested. Tbi& posititm was 
reiterated by those qualified to speak for his Church on many 
occadons, all the way throu^ to the tra^ end of ttvt Kennedy 
Administration. It would oppme any New Frontier legislation 
which did not recognize the private schools on precisely the same 
baiti as the public schools for the purpose of receivhig public 
funds. 



The Rose Garden 

For groups of fifty or so people who came to the White House 
to meet him. President Kennedy seemed to enjoy using the small 
garden just outside the Cabinet room. The space was enclosed on 
two sid«( and protected thus from nearby street noises, {feasant 
when the weather was fine, and, with slifdit aid from a voics- 
ampliller, easy to talk in. On November 19, 1963, tiie executive 
lecxcteii^ of the NBA state affHiates met ^re wiOi Prnident 
Kennedy. Robert Wyatt, tiie 1963^ NBA President, and I went 
there first and spoke with members of the White House publicity 
and press division before meethig the Pre^dent briefiy hi the 
Cabinet room. I& a^eared to have entirely overcome his feelings 
of finstiation about tht lack of success hi die previous season of 
Congr^ and was ready and eager to try agaui. 

Speaking i few minutes hiter to the state secretaries gathered hi 
^ Rose Garden, ite President first thanked them for thdr help hi 
tiyhig to meet ^e needs of education hi this country. He said that 
the flood of children craning into the lower sdiools is already 
vial^M: the education job can*t be done without ftiQ cooperation, 
local, state, and natiimal. He was hope^ and determined that the 
United Sutes Government would do its fill! ^lare. 

Congreaib he said, would be judged hi part by its educatk>nal 
legislation. He expected it to do more for education than any 
Congress hi the last coituiy. He spoke for about twenty mhmt^ 

NBA Fkesident Robert Wj^tt assured flie President that he had 
an hnmensereservdr of goodwill among eduottots and enthusiastic 
lupport for his lecomfflendations. The Preddent said he would be 
^ to meet the members of the group individually and hivited 
everyone to vidi the White House. It was, althou^ none of us 
could have gumd it, Jciin Kennedy's fiuewen to each of us. 
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Tbe NEA has a five-mlnute fiim of the hi^sUj^ts of this Rose 
Garden meeting, the last official appointment of John F. Kennedy 
with a group at tiie White House, Just three days before his un- 
timely death by a^as^nation. 

L.BJ.: "Let us continue." 

When President Johnson entered the White House he continued 
to seek the le^slative goals of Indent Kennedy. Many people 
were ^eldng a way to resolve an appanmt impasse. I remember, for 
example, one evening with Commi^oner of Education Funds 
Keppd, discussing how a new effort to secure federal support for 
edii^ation should be launched. It occurred to us that the plan of 
distribution mi^t be ^ key to the puzzle. We considered relating 
the amount to be ^en to each state to some measures of state 
economk ability which had not heretofore been tried. At Com- 
mittioner Kep£^*s request, I asked tiie NEA Research WsMm to 
compile some statistia showing the results of applying ^ous 
formulas. Search for an ttcqptaUe mode of distribution was gas- 
eral in Washington at that time. The lection finally proposed by 
F^dent Johnson used a formula which rdated federal aid lepsla^ 
tion to the War on Poverty. There was another unique aspect of 
the proposals by Flresldent Johnson: namely, making it easier for 
students in parochial schools to be tau^t in the ^blic sdiods 
with funds made avaHatiie under the proposed law. 

Ihls wis really a min<ff concession because any diild of any 
leUgious faith may enroll in a public sdiod at any time. And if he 
or she can enroll fulltime, the child could, sut^t to minor admin- 
istrate inconvenience, be permitted to enroll parttime. Thus I 
tMnk the legislation conferred on the parochial spools, and the 
children who attended tiiem, no »ibstantial new advantages. Neve^ 
tfaeless, this slight change, toge^ with the link between^ War 
m Poverty and Aid to Education, poweiMy akied by President 
Johnson's ikep concern and hnmense skill hi negotiation and 
pfrBinii:^^, was enou^ to Ining about tbs enactment of tiie 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

X ^onot adequatdy expms my an>rBdation of the rde that 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson played hi th^ success. X have 
abeady indicated the nation's hidebtedness to President Kennedy. 
Tbs objectives of the two Presidents were mbstanthdly identical 
Their stylei of operation, however, were hidividual and different 
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I^resicUist Johnson somehow gsnerated a sense of urgency and 
intendty. His Special Message to C(Hi^ess on Education in eady 
1964 was one of the strongest commitments to education ever to 
come from the White House. During the three months that the 
Administraticm Bill was before Cbn^ess, Preddent Johnson kept 
this legislation* in his own words, **at the top of America's 
agenda.** 

The Congress, however, did not find Pre^dent Johnson*s enthusi- 
asm Instantly contagious. On October 11, 1964, the New York 
Times announced editorially that both (ingress and the Admin- 
istration had "abandoned the battle for general aid to the nation's 
jHiblic elementary and ^condary schools.** Hie reason for this 
stratc^c retreat was clear: "Past cxperien^ has ^own that any 
attempt either to include or exclude aid to Roman Catholic 
parochial schools foundered over the issas of church-^tate sepaz^ 
tion." So 1964 ended with the elusive general aid still beyond 
attainment 

Hie year did not end, however, witiiout some achievement in 
Congress. On October 16, 1964, the President signed a law which 
greatly extended the scope of thn National Defoise Education Act, 
originally passed in 1958. The 1964 revision broadened the Act to 
include, in addition to the original gelds of sconce, mathematics, 
and foreign languages, the areas of En^ish, reding, history, 
geography, and civics. An extended program of vocational training 
was also enacted and signed. Senator Morse of Oregon, who 
managed these Bills on the floor, wrote to thank the NE A LegMa^ 
tive Commission for the support the Association had given to the 
legation. Without that support, he wrote, the legislation **wauld 
have been but a poor, pale, miserable thing.** That was true enough 
but ftill tiie legtelation left much to be desired. Stronger and more 
important legislation was even then in preparation for the con- 
sideration of the Congress in 1965. 



FMnldent Jdmson at wffidk 

On February 1 1, 1965, vMle attending a meeting of the NEA 
Board of Directors in Atlantic Qty, I received a tdephone caU 
£rom one of the President's aides. Naming three other NEA officers, 
the aide said, **The President wants to see you here at ten o'clock 
tofflonow." ! said that th« NEA Board of Directors was in season 
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and sH four ofUceis were needed in Atlantic Gty. Could we 
come to Washiaglon the next day? 

•The Ftesldmtt " said my caQer, 'Vants you here at ten o*dock 
tomorrow.** 

I uid that me last plane from Atlan^ City had already left and 
none tomonow could get us to Washington on time* We could 
pediaps charter a small ^ane for tomorrow. 

•*You might be grounded by weather." said the caller, **and you 
are to be here at ten o'dodc** 

I said **Yes, sir!** or its equivaltnt, rented a car to leave at . 
5:30 Mjn. for the four-hour drive to Wa^dn^on, asked my deputy 
to take charge of &e Dii«ct(»i» and the Vice-President to preade 
at their meeting. We apj^oared at the White House gate with 
twenty minutes or so to spare. 

I have ledted ^ episode to illustrate the kind of White House 
staff support that President Jcdmson demanded-and got This was 
a xelatsvely easy demand, I am told, a conqrared to other kmes 
and othtf occasions. 

The four of us, all the way to Washington, had talked in detail 
^}out what was to happen during our conversation and agreed 
among ourselves as to >^ch of us should be ready to deal with 
various topics that mi^t be brought up. U was a waste of time, 
the I>cesident took charge immediately on antral He asked us to 
identify the hidividushi and grou^ that miidit be opposed to the 
legislation. As each possible somce of oppo^tion was mentioned, 
tiie President Immediately outiiaed a plan for minimizing it or 
avoiding it-not by chan^ the le^slation but by impact on the 
individual. He §m his instructions immediately to a White House 
staff member. TeU A and B to go t(^ther to see X, emphasize 
how much this blB is needed. Tell X I sent them. Try to ease hb 
objections whatever th^ are. Better yet: let A and B see Xsepa- 
ntely on successive days. Let the first one advise the second one 
1^ the trouble spots are. Give me a verbal report on their success 
or lack of it What next?*' 

This is not, of coiose, a verbathn account No one had time to 
make notes accept &e one who was getting an assignment But 
I believe it correctly reflects the energy and velocity with which 
Resident Johnson hurled hUnsdf at the opposition. After our list 
of possible opponents had been reviewed and aislgaed or (in a few 
instances) dismissed as hopeless, the conference was over. The 
Resident said, *'Why don't we have some coffee in here?** in a tone 
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that implieil that he had repeatedly, and in vain, a^ed for coffee 
hours ago. We drank our coffee gratefuUy and withdrew, reaching 
Atlantic City about 4 p.n!. the same day. 

In the weeks foUowing our meeting with the Preddent, we 
farou^t more than 250 sdected NEA members tc Washington in 
weekly rel^a. They testified before committees of Congress, 
visited their Senators and Representatives, provided information 
on the state of the schools in their own districts and then went 
home to rally more support for the legislation among their col- 
leagues and members of the public. The non-partisan conduct of 
these efforts was a n^for contribution to wim^ votes &om both 
sides of the Congrosion^ aisle. On March !, Prudent Johnson 
invited a group of NEA leaders to the White House East Room and 
there pledged his full support for greater federal activity to help 
the schools. A fihn was made of this historic event. Four hundred 
and seventy-live prints of that fHm with sound ^ck were then 
shown to milUons of citizens at thousands of meetings. A con- 
tinuous Uood of letters and telegrams to members of Congress was 
maintained. Religious groups aad most elements of oiganized labor, 
as well as many other groups, supported tiie legislation, but the 
NEA had to cany &e m^|or part of &e re^ondbUity. I augmented 
^ regular staff on Federal Rel;>tions wi^ special assignments to 
NEA staff members from other units. 

The entire effort culminated in passage by triumphantly large 
m^rities, 263 to 153 in the House and an overwhelming vote in 
the Senate, 73 to 1 a The President signed the Elementary and 
Secondary E^cation Act on April 1 1, 196S hi the littk school- 
house on tiie Texas prairie where he had himself been a teacher 
many years before. 

Evaluating the results 

When he signed the Elonentary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA), the Pitesident r^naiked, *^o law I have signed, or will 
ever siip!« means more to the ^tui« of America." Have these 
bravely hopefbl words been warranted by subsequent events 

Ten years after ESEA became law, a monber of the Institute for 
Edocalioaal Leadenhip asKssed the results of this legislation.^ In 
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^ite of brave talk at the time of enactment, that annual appropria- 
tions would reach $5 ballon by 1969, the ESEA appropriation 
reached only S2 billion by 1975. It was then providing only about 
$40 per pupil per year a^id amcnmted to abmit three percent of 
total public school revenues. StiU, ESEA had substantial multiplier 
effects, exceeding the actual appropriations. The new law defUsed 
the explosive churdirstate issue and ended the long impasse about 
the propriety of federal action on the school scene. It made 
federal aid to education an enduring fact of political life. It estab- 
lished the con<»pt of compcnsatoiy educational treatment for 
diiWren from poverty homes. It is not unduly optimistic to con- 
dude that, because of ESEA, the national ciMnmitment to equality 
of opportunity for disadvantaged diildren will be intensified. 

Other federal, state, and local efforts to achieve more equitable 
opportunity have been encouraged by ESEA, including attention to 
out-of-school youOi, children of migratory work^ ne^ectedaiid 
ddinquent youth, handicapped children, pre-school children, chil- 
dren whose native tongue is not EngU^, and under-nourished 
children. 

ESEA has also promoted more parental and community involve- 
ment in schooling, recruited able and idealistic young teachers, 
improved relations between public and private schools, positively 
affected the movements for assessment and accountability in edu- 
cational adiievement, and strengthened the roles of leadership 
and service among the state departments of education. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 was a 
major new national commitment, the greatest ans^e lepslative 
victory for NEA policy in the past half century. 

Until this legislation, Congress had extended federal a*<! to edu- 
cation only as "categorical" aids-to vocational education during 
Woiid War I, emergency aid during the Depression and in the 
*Thirties, and the National Defense Education Act to help meet 
the Cold War challenge of the *Fiftles. The new legislation was 
different It ahncd to improve education for the children of low 
income families. The local tch(^ authorities could use the ilnt 
appropriation of about $1 n^llion to employ more teac^rs, 
improve curriculum, prevent schod dropouts, provide supple- 
mentary health services, buy special equipment, operate summer 
programs, expand vocational trahiing, increase library facilities, or 
by abnost any othor means which their ingenuity could devise. 
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Among many other provisions, &e new law authc^^^ed $100 
million for local pxhUc authorities to purchase books and other 
teaching mat^als. The sdectitm, ownership^and control of th^ 
ntiiteriab remain with tl» local authorities but they may provide 
for lending them fm a long time to any interested individual-diild 
or adult-just as public libraries do. 

The largest oxganized dissent had come from the Teachers Union 
of New York Qty, AFLdO, vMch sent telegrams at a crucial 
moment to every member of the House from New York City 
u^g defeat of the legislation. The American Federation of 
Teachers conducted a plebiscite among its members on whether 
to support or oppose the legislation. The poll was completed about 
nine weeks after the President had signed the Bfll into law. I have 
not seen a report on how the plebiscite turned out 

Celebnting a t»eakthrough 

There were numerous celebrations of this NEA success but the 
mc»t pr^tigious and luarhrarming occurred on July 2, 1965 at 
Madison Square Garden. Hie President came to the New Yoxk 
meeting of the NEA to discus further steps to aid the schools. He 
recehred a tumultuous wdcome, was awarded the rare honor of 
life Membership, and delivered a stirring address of ^ch the 
most notable theme was contained in these words: 

As a teadur-I am on leave of absem;e from Houston 
Put^c Schools (9ppIause)-who has labored with you 
throu^ the yean in the elementary and hi^ schools 
and a short ^^lile in the colleges, I remind you that we 
have talked together and dreamed together and philoso- 
phized together about the great need for all these things 
for thirty years or more, since I Hni^ed college. 

We have even urged since then that they be put into the 
azumal party jdatforms of both the Republican and 
Democratic Futies for your consideration on Election 
Day. 

Well, I am here to tell you that this is a different 
day . . . The time for talking and dreaming and philoso- 
phizing and writing platforms is gone, and the time for 
doing things instead of talking about them is here 
(applause). 
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I do not rKsommend the presence of a United States President 
at an NBA Convention as a rest aire for its Executive Secretary. I 
had been informed earlier in the week by the Secret Service and by 
the White House aides that President Johnson was ahnost sure to 
attend and speak at our Convention. I was not toid when he would 
come but ! was toid that it might ail be canc^ed if it were 
annoimced in advance. Thus it was not until about 11 :30 a.nL of 
the last day of the Convoition &at the Secret Service told me 
that we c(Hild now annoimce to the delegates that the President 
'WQv^Ld appear that afternoon. I was told at the same time that Mrs. 
Johnson would accompany the President, that my wife and I 
should meet them at a certain hangar at Kennedy Airport, that 
there would be no one else in the meethig party, that the road to 
Madison Square Garden would be cleared of other trafnc, that we 
would escort the Preddent and Mrs. Johnson from the airport to 
the dty and into the Garden via a certain door and as expeditiously 
as posdble. Hiis, I thought, would give me a splendid opportunity 
to brkf the P^dent on the Convention which he was to address. 
I was mistaken abcmt that! 

The Pxeddent would speak from our regular stage in the Garden 
and the Secret Service urged me to limit the number of o^ers on 
the stage. This qw^on of who should dt on the platform from 
vMch 1S» President spoke became hi^y volatile as soon as his 
advent was announced. The Texas (legation put in its bid, as did 
smdry staff members and NEA offidals. I finally declared that 
only the people listed in the program to be on the stage for the 
rest of the aftenioon*s iHtsiiKSs would occupy the stage. I doubt if 
anything ! ever said or did caused more deeply wounded feelings. 

We had serious diiUculties in getting to Kennedy Ahport 
tiirou^ the Indep«idence Day crowds leaving New York Gty like 
sea-bound temmings. But we were there in time to ^t about ten 
minutes for U.S. Air Force One to land and wheel around to the 
designated space. Before landing we were assigned to limousines in 
which we were to lide-flie President, my wife and Mrs. Johnson in 
the back seat; Senator Morse, HEW Secretary Cdebreese, and my- 
self on the Uiree *1ump*' seats in the next row; the drber and two 
Secret Service men hi the front seat of the bullet-proof "bubble- 
top." 

As we arranged ourselves for the quick drive into town tbs 
Fteiident turned his attention to Senator Morse. They had evi^ 
dently been talking on the flight from Washington. The President 
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was continuiiig and completing a fairly detailed description of the 
way in which he proposed to conduct an international peace cam- 
psdgii to end the Vietnam War, a war which Senator Morse had 
already pubHcly denounced. President Johnson described how he 
would said this ambassador to this city, and that public official to 
that prime minister, and so on. He urged Senator Morse to visit 
Vietnam as soon as Congress adjourned. Every ^vei facility would 
be provided and every source of information would be open to the 
Senator. He could talk to anybody and stay as long as he wished. 
When the Senator returx^d, the President wanted him to report his 
conclusions personally, particularly on how the war could be 
terminated. With minor interruptions the President's plea took all 
the time on the trip. I cannot Hnd words to evoke adequately the 
intensity, the profound earnestness, and the authority with which 
he ur^d this course of action on Senator Morse. It was a remark- 
able example of the "jawboning" or "arm-twisting" for which the 
Preddent was famous. 

Senator Morse said nothing. This statement may induce hi- 
credulity among people who knew Senator Morse weU. The Senator 
was not noted, to put it mildly, for taciturnity. He was, m fact, 
one of the most articulate and fluent men in the Senate -and that 
k the bluest standard I can think of for loquacity. I have seen 
Senator Morse in various moods and situations but I never saw 
him, except on this one occasion, completely silent. The President, 
intent on expounding every available argument to support his 
request, did not appear to notice the absence of response. It is just 
possible that Senator Morse did not wish to refuse the President's 
reque^ in the presence of several witness. The President clearly 
did not care who else was listening to him. Now that both parties 
to this conversation (it would be more accurately called a mono- 
logue) are dead, I see no reason for me to fail to report it. 
Senator Morse, of course, did not visit Saigon. The President's 
1965 fummer ^'peace offenshre" failed. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education legislation, however, 
was only one of sixty new laws lelathig to the schools which w^ 
enacted during President Johnson's Administration. In December 
196B, about three weeks before Pireddent Johnson left the White 
House, I had tltt pleasure of organizing a group of about forty 
leaders £rom the organizations in Washington whidi had worked 
for federal sdiool legislation. We called at the White House to 
expr^ to President Johnson our gratitude for all he had done for 
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American education. It seemed to me that such recognition was 
due and proper. We gave the Prudent at that time a volume 
recording the m^or items of lection affecting education passed 
during his administration. This was an impresave list which ran all 
the way from Headstart programs for young children to aid to 
paduate schools. The volume induded the names of the oiganiza^ 
^ns participating in the ceremony and a brief tribute vAich I 
wrote under the UUe, •*The Teacher in the White House." I believe 
the President was touched and gratified by this expr^on of our 
^predation. 

Many more changes are required before the full r^onsibility 
of the Federal Government in education is met. We made a break- 
throu^ in 1 965, but a breakthroug^i only establish^ a bridgehead 
which requires vigorous foUowthrou^. 
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16 Civil Rights 



First integrated convention in the south - Fair employ- 
ment practices - Largest parliamentary body in the 
world - Debate on the court decidon, 19S4-1955'1956' 
29S7-19S8'19S9'196(hJ961 - The "second affiliates": 
historica! background - The '^second affUiates" 1961- 
1962-1963-1964-1965-1966-1967 - Time devoted to 
inte^thn topic in NEA business sessions. 1954-67 - 
General observations and reflections - The press - The 
NEA as a civil rights organization 



In July 1952, a few weeks t^fore I took office as Executive 
Secretary, the NEA leadership held a planning conference at St. 
Mary's Lake, Michigan. Asked to predict the probable m^or future 
events affecting education, I told the planning conference, as the 
fint item*, that radal segre^tion in the sdiools would be passed 
upon by the courts within the next five years. We did not need to 
wait that long. The Supreme Court decision on school integration 
came on May 17, 1954. The Alabama bus boycott of 1955, the 
deliberate speed*' ruling by the Supreme Court in the same 
year, and the enactment of the Civil Ri^ts Act of 1954 are a few 
of the related events which greatly changed the nation. In one 
iq^ or another, the NEA position on M ri^ts profoundly 
coneer^ me almost eveiy day during the remainder of my term 
of office. Dufing these troi^d fourteen years I dung to two 
mi\}or prindples: first, in the conduct of its own affain the 
NBA itself would avoid and repudiate every form of racial discrim- 
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inatlon; second, that the unity of the teadiing profession should 
be pieseived. To apply either one of these two principles would 
have been relatively easy; to keep both of &em alive in a delicately 
bal^ced symbiosis was often extremely difficult. I shall ^ve first 
two examples <^ events prior to the 1954 Supreme Court dedsion 
in Brown vs. Topeka. 



First integrated convention in the south 

When I assumed office in August 19S2 the Board of Directors of 
the Association had aheady voted in July 19S2 to hold the 19S3 
NEA Convention in Miami Beach, Florida. However, at the next 
meeting of the NEA Boanl of Directors, October 1952, the Board 
was advised by the executive secretaries of the Florida Education 
Association and the Florida State Teachers Association that they 
could endorse only Miami as &e 1953 site. It became dear to me 
that only Miami BeaeK Florida, could provide at that time for 
integrated hotels and restaurants. I therefore dsdined to move the 
NEA Convention aooss Biscayne Bay. The Board of Directors 
supported me in this position. Thus it happened that at the fust 
conventloR which I served as Executive Seoetary, the NEA 
became the first m^or national organization to hold a fUlly- 
integrated convention in the south. 

Those readers, if any there be, who are too young to recall the 
early 1950*s caimot easily imagiRe the turmoil and pother, the 
threats, and the daxi^r of violence whidi in th<»e days accom- 
panied such a decision. In the event, the Miami Beadi Convention 
was eminently suc(%s$ful and almost completely uneventful as far 
as race relations aie concerned. In the headquarters hotd a few 
members of the housekeeping staff balked at having to tidy up a 
room that had been occupied by black delegate. The Rcmey Plaza 
managen^nt soon worked that proldem out ami^ddy. Tom Smith, 
the Convention Bureau Manai^r for Miami Beach, made sure that 
the hotels and restaurants did what they had promise. As for me, 
this example, which preceded the school desegregation rulinp, 
illustrates the general policy whidi I tried to follow on this issue; 
namely, to go as far as I could and as fast as I could without 
splitting tiie Association so much as to render it dangerously 
ineffective. 
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Fair en^ymeat piieticei 

As soon as posdble after assuming office I quietly changed the 
tinwritten policy re^rdmg employment opportunities for quali- 
fied tdack personnel in the NBA Washington staff. Soon thereafter 
the NBA was cited by the Urban League for pioneering a non- 
discriminatory employment poUcy for the D^Uict of Cdumbia. 
Incidentally, at the same time, I removed from the NBA peisonnel 
application form a question about the applicant's religious affilia- 
tion. But no one gave us a citation for that! Probably no one 
noticed. 

The development of the official NEA position on dvil ri^ts 
can be traced mainly by a review of the resolutions enacted at 
^ch of the annual sessions of the Representative Assembly and of 
the verbatim record of those sessions. When this proc^ is com- 
pleted it will be seen that the Association focussed its attention on 
two nicces^ve issues: (1) the approval or disapproval of the 
Supreme Court rulings and decrees, and (2) the approval or dis- 
approval of the continued affiliation of segregated local and state 
associations. The first theme was dominant for seven years from 
1954 to 1960; the second for the seven years from 1961 to 1967, 
with some discussion of both issues in the transition years of 1960 
and 1961. 

Before tracing the trends of these sharp and sustahied debates, I 
should d^cribe the Assembly in which they took place. 

Largest n^liamestary body in the world 

The NEA Delegate Assembly was, and probably still is, the 
largest deliberative body in the world which follows parliament&iy 
procedure. There were usually six or seven thousand delegates, the 
msdority of whom had no experience of previous meetmgs. Every 
delegate had i^iud rights to take the floor. No question was con- 
sidered minor in the opinion of some member of this vast group. 
Even under the best conditions, the presiding officer was too far 
from most delegates to recognize even dose acquaintances on 
ii^t. One Pre^dent, only partly in jest, kept a pair of binoculars 
at hand. From ten to twenty microphones were scattered about 
the floor of the auditorium and in the balconies. Each microphone 
bore a large number and this number was waved by a delegate 
wishing to secure the attention of the President and permission to 
speak. It was inevitable that under such conditions cliques of 
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people with similar ideals and objectives would be formed and that 
&ese ^oups would quicldy learn to make sharp use of pariiamen- 
tary technicalities to advance their purpc^. 



D^te on the Cfmrt dedtkm. 1954 

The NBA Convention in My 19S4 was the first important 
meeting after the Supreme Court ded^on on segresation. At that 
tisu; I told the Ddegate Assembly that &e Court had dedded that 
it is not in accordance with the United States Constitution to 
operate a system of public schools whidi requim the segregation 
of children. Tnus, ail state law or local ordhianc^ requiring 
racially segi^gated sdiods were v(^d. But the Court did not at 
tiut time tell &e litigant just what they must do to give effect to 
the Omrt*s 19S4 ded^on. Sudi decrees were postponed for 
further consideration by the Court and should not be expected 
until next year. 

As far as die conduct of its own affairs are concerned, the NBA, 
I pointed out, practices no sepeption, countenances no disoimi- 
nation. The Association is already on record » flatly opposed to 
any form of edu^tional discrimhiation. Hie Court has already 
dedded that to require segreption is to disorimhiate. The NEA 
Platform also provides that teadiera should not suffer discrimina- 
tion on racial grounds. Furthermore, &e Platform has for many 
years contained a dedaration that eadi state should provide a 
compete ly^em of public schools. Thus, I said, the existing pro- 
visions of the NEA Ilatform ^ready deariy express the policy of 
tiie Association with »gard to the matters covered in the Supreme 
Court deddon. Next year, I said, after this specific decrees of tiie 
Supreme Court are issued, the Dele^te Asembly of 1 955 will be 
able to inquire how the Association may hdp to give effect to its 
well'cstablished pdides in line with the decrees of the Court 

One state delegation agieed that no resdution should be 
adopted until the Supreme Court decr^ were issued but tiiere 
was too little genend ntpport for this proposal. The roMlution 
adopted in New Yoric aty hi 1954 said tiuit tiie NEA PUtform and 
the Supreme Court decisions were based on the same prindpks. 
It urged dtizenf to approach school integration with a spirit of 
fair pky and goodwill. It said that all the problems that mi^t 
arise in the process of integration could be solved by intdligent, 
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reasonable peojile interested in national unity and the common 
welfare. 

1955 

The decrees of &e Court were not availalde uatU June 1955. 
There was &us little opportunity to consider tiie impact of the 
decrees on the public scho(^ before Ae 1955 Dele^te Assembly 
meedng. They contained the now-famous order **to admit to 
public schools on a radaliy nondiscriminatory bads with all 
deliberate speed the parties to these cases." The ambiguity of the 
words **all deliberatf; speed'* seemed to me to be purposefully 
evasive. The decree ahnost invited 5irther litigation. I have often 
wished ^ Court had said simply **at once" or even **within the 
next four years." It would have saved a great many people a great 
deal of trouble, and I do not think the American jtolitlcal or 
judidal systems would have been injured by clarity in this decree. 

In reporting to the 1955 X>elepte A^embly cm the integration 
decrees, I pointed out again timt the NEA natform, Bylaws, and 
Rodutions already forbade the Assodation to countenance dis- 
crimination among its members, condemned di^dmination for 
either teachers or children, declared that each state should pro- 
vide a complete ^stem of public sdiools from public funds, and 
urged that all dtizens approach the integration order in a spirit of 
goodwill, reason, fair play, and national unity. In these circum- 
stan^, I urged that no further declaration of poliQr by the Asso- 
ciation was then necessary. 

The resolution on integration as presented by the Resolutions 
Committee, however, was alm(^t identical to the one adopted in 
the previous year. Two amendments were offered. One amend- 
ment rdterated in the resolution the longstanding statement, 
already included In the Platform of the Association, against racial 
di sc r i mination hi the treatment of teachers. The second ami»id- 
meat proposed to dumge the verb dedaring that die Assodation 
**rt€Ogntzes that integration concerns every state and territory" 
to read ^Ispprovts,** Both amendment were discussed and reiiected. 

1956 

In the 1956 meeting of the Representative Assembly attention 
was largely on problems of expandhig and revising service hi 
pieparati<m for its Centennial ui 1957. The Resdutlon on Integra- 
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Mod with a text like that adopted in 1955. was approved with no 
amendments and almost no discussion. 

1957 

In 1957, at the Centennial meeting in Philadel^iia, there were 
so many special evenU tiiat I made no reguhur annual report to &e 
Assembly but instead spoke at the dosing sesdon in an address 
entitled, *The Past is Prologue " 

In the 1957 Rc^i^entative Assembly, the resolution submitted 
by the Committee was ahnc^t the same as the one adopted with- 
out debate in 1956. But this time there was debate. Two amend- 
ment were offered. Both of them intended to make a more 
emphatic dedaiation of the moral correctness of integration and 
of the Supreme Court decisions on the matter. After considerable 
diseussioni both amendments were defeated. The 1957 debates 
were a replay of those of 1955 and ±t outcome was the same. 

1958 

In 1958, the post-Centennial year, my annual report was 
devoted wholly to an account of the first results of the Expanded 
Program which had been adopted and financed by a doubhng of 
the NEA dues at the Centennial ConvMition. In the Repr^entative 
Assembly, moreover, the 1957 resolution was introdu<»d and 
adopted without discussion. Those who wished a more aggressive 
policy on integration tried a (Afferent tactic. They introduced the 
question of integration as "New Business," after the regular 
resolutions had been adopted. The motion thus pr^ented called 
for a study of the problems of intepation by tiie Association, with 
lecommendations to be presented to the 1959 Representative 
Assembly. Unfortunately, thb "new business" item came at ^ 
end of a very long day aiid a quorum was not proent to act upon 
it It was witiuirawn. 

Shortly after the 1958 Representative Aoembly adjourned, the 
newly-inaugurated President of the NEA took occasion hi a re^rt 
to the Board of Directors to examhie &e school integration issue 
«nd the ration of the NEA thereto. Dr. Ruth Stout, the new 
NEA Pre^dent, sun the first President since the 1954 dedsion to 
take sudi a step. The danger existed tiiat local school boai6i in 
some caf fff might dose the schods radter than hitegrate them. 
Some t m?^ local i^stems had already taken such action. Preddent 
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stout said that iotegratios had long been a pditical issue, and now 
was a legal issue. The main concern of the NEA, she felt, was that 
the public schods rem^ open. 

19S9 

Dr. Stout retimed to this theme a year later in her Presidential 
Address. **I am convince,*' she said, **after a year of traveling 
about the country, obsepdng, listening, asking. . .that none of us, 
ffone of us, leaUy understands aU &6 maior aspects of the main 
problem, let alone the related problems. I am also sure &at some 
of us who are so confident of what should be done immediately 
really have not taken adequate measures in our own communities, 
under mudi less difficult circumstance to bring about what we 
advoi»te for otheis." This rebuke to the crusading liberals in the 
northern »iburbs was, I fiiink, timdy. 

Ihs practical effects of this sound advice are difficult to deter- 
mixw. Amendment to the R^olution on Integraticm in the 
SchcKils yme more sweeping, nunwroi^, md warmly debated than 
at any previous meeting. 

The first amendment offered was by an individual delegate from 
New York. The introduction of motions by a delepte **speaking as 
an individu^** was a commonplace event. In this particular 
instance, the amendment in qu^tion had already been rejected by 
a vcte of 133 to 2 in the New York delegation. In voting, too, 
each delegate was able to act as an individual. In this case the 
proposed im^dmrat amounted to a substitute motion. The ch^f 
effect of the substitute, if enacted, would have been to put the 
NEA on record in declaring that integration is a desirable national 
policy. During a lunch break a number of state deleptions had an 
opiwrtunity to consid^ the amendment After lunch the Repxe- 
tentative Assembly rejected the proposed substitute by a wide 
may^iif 

lbs next amendment took considerably longer. It was not an 
individual proposal but a formal proposal of ^ Oregon delep- 
ti{». The debate was extensive. 

-One speaker said that during the Scop^ **teadiing of evdu- 
tion** tdal in 1925, ths Chahman of the NEA Resolutions Com- 
mittee, a midwest college president who a few years later was 
elected to the Freiidescy of the NEA, had refiued to deal with 
the isniea. According to die Associated Flttss, Mr. Uel W. Lambkin 
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had explained that **the theoiy of evdution is capable of so many 
diffezent phases of interpretation that any resolution bearing upon 
the subject with directness would arouse opposition, whatever the 
wording,** Thus, said the 1959 speaker ironically, **The NBA was 
safe. It had aroused no opposition.** 

On the other side of the is»ie tiie most memorable speedi was 
made by Forrest Rozzeli for the Arkansas delegation. **To be 
facetious and dcver and courageous on the floor of the Delegate 
AssemUy of the NBA,** he began, *Hs easy.** But, said Mr. Rozzeli, 
he was concerned with pxi^xvation of public education in Uttie 
Rock and in the entire state of Arkansas. His daughter was a senior 
in little Rock Hi^ School when tiiat school was guarded by 
federal troops during integration. Ano^er dau^ter would have 
attended the ten& grade in Little Rock Ifi^ Schocd had there 
been a tenth grade for her to attend. **If we could resdve ^e 
issues we face in little Rode,** he told the delegates, **by ^ 
passage of a resolution here. . .the whole Arkansas delegation 
would leave and let you write your own r^ution. But we know 
the problem will not be solved that way.*' He asked the Assembly 
instead to tiiink about this que$ti<m: **What action can this 
Assembly take which might be of some asdstance to us ^o are 
on tiu front line of this struggle in Aricansas?** 

In the final vote, all of the Oregon proposals were disapproved 
ai^ the ori^nal text w^ retained. 

The long debate had produced many p^chological bruise and 
abrasions. When it was all over, I tried to apply to the sore spots 
as mudi inccmspicuoiB but Insaling salve as I could. I first <»>mpli- 
mented the Assembly on the darity, impartiality, and freedom 
from personal animcsity of the entire debate. I said that it had 
given me renewed confidence in what the free exercise of the 
democratic i^ocess, under ddlled and respoi^ble leadership, could 
accomplish. I also lemiiuied the Assembly tiiat after watchhig its 
deliberations for nearly tiiirty years I was «ise that tiie ^irit in 
which a resolutitm was put into effect was at times ^y as 
impoftant as the exact text. I said that I understood the resdutiim 
to mean that the NBA In the conduct of its own affairs would dis- 
play no form, no shadow, no substance of discrimination among 
the members of the Association. I said that the r»olutions collec- 
tivdy dearly provided that the resources of the NBA would be 
made available to assist any teadier who mi^t be ui^ustiy treated 
as the result of any local integration problem. It wu dear to me 
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that the N£A believed that the puMxc sdiools of the United States 
must be kept open and would assist its state and local affiliates as 
necessaiy to Iccomplkh that purpose. I also took note of the fact 
that the NBA Board of Directois had already voted to instruct the 
staff to prepare a careful review of all available studies of educa- 
tioi^ problems involved in sdiool integration and said that this 
report would be expedited as much as possible. 

With the elected officials, tiie Executive Committee, and the 
Directors, I tock the position that the integration controversy was 
a pdidcal question on which teachers are entitled to their peisonal 
opinions, just like other dtizens-no more and no less. On the 
political questions teachers had no profesdonal expertness which 
entitled their opinions to any greater weight than those held by 
fdlowers of any o&er occupation. It was not a responsibility of 
the organized teaching profession to settle tili^ |K>litical i^ues. 
The NBA as an organization was under no moral or professional 
obligation to deal with political issu^ and to break its ranks in the 
process. The NBA was filling its proper role as lepr^ntative for 
the profession when it opposed the closing of schools or the im- 
proper treatment of teachers or students as a means of avoiding 
integration. 



In 1960, the Assembly discussion of the integration issue was 
long and repetitious. The first amendment offered was **That the 
NBA pledge continued support of the United States Supreme 
Court on school integration." This time the number of speakers 
entitled to say that they were speaking on behalf of their state 
dclcptions was much greater than before. The following are 
examples of p<»itions by entire delegations on the amendment: 



1960 



FOR 



AGAINST 



Arizona 
California 
Overseas Teachers 



Louisiana 
Kentudcy 
Kansas 



Ohio 



Vhi^a 
Montana 



New Hampshire 
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This amendment was canied by a dose vote- 1933 to 1780-on 
a raxdy-iequested roQ call. Since 5708 ofHdal deleptes were 
lettered at th^ A^mbiy, i&e number of delegates absent or 
abstaining was I99S— a greater number than tho^ who voted on 
either side. 

The next amendment was to add a senten^ commending com- 
munities vMcb made progres toward ending school segregation. 
This amendment was adopted without debate. 

To tte mow or less *%tandard** resolution of the past the 1959 
Assembly had now adopted two amendments. 

Thereupon a &ird an»ndment in the form of a substitute was 
officred. The substitute was a trifle stronger than the oiig^nal 
standard and con^derably weaker than the amendments already 
adopted. The middle^mmd sul^tute was then adopted by the 
/Usembly, thereby d&>lK>ying the eariier amendments. 



1961 

The discussion of integration at the 1960 Dele^te Assembly 
had been so vigoiDus that the Resolutions Committee for 1961 
decided to abandon the **standard" text originally developed in 
1954 and to present a more detailed resolution to the Assembly 
of 196 1 in Atlantic Qty. The new text, after ? 'ong preamble of 
general prindpica, requested the officers of the Association to act 
to (1) assure the mahitenance of free public education} (2) pro- 
mote respect for law; (3) seek to reduce hostility; (4) alleviate 
anxieties among teachers and administrative offidals; (S> support 
teachers vliose ri^te are menaced; and (6) publidy commend 
communities that had handled desegregation in a way that main- 
tained free public schools. This proposed text for the first time in 
many yean was brou^t to the Assembly vdth the virtually un- 
animous (only one ne^tive vote) support of the Resolutions 
Committee of fifty-live members. Furthermore, hi drafting the 
resolution, repiesentathr^ of the Committee had requested the 
Executive Secietaries of tiie *^cond state affiliates,** the black 
atate teacher^ associations in the South, to put hi wiithig the 
resolution they would recommend. Other steps of conciliation and 
exdiange were also taken. Thereupon, the first Assembly speaker, 
on behalf of the seven remahihig "second affiliates," urged the 
adoption of the resolution as reported. 
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But all this csaeM preparation and bitadal activity and support 
failed to ensure a mating free of debate on this issue. 

The resdution did not say in so many words that the NEA 
supported the Supreme Court dedsioa. An amendment was 
immediately offered to add such a statement to the xesolution. 
Once again, theie was evidence of mudi careful advance planning 
in the state delegations. The announced linemp on this amend- 
ment, leaving a^^ the reactions of individuals, was as follows: 



The amendment was defeated by voice vote and a motion to 
hold a roHcall vote was defeated, by ISie Assembly. Then almost 
exactly the same words were offered as an amendment to anoAcr 
section of the same resolution. In spite of some objections, the 
President ruled the second try in order since it was now offered 
as an addition to the pieliminaiy statement of principles rather 
than as part of a mandated pro-am of action. This amendment 
was adopted and the resolution as thus amended was adopted. The 
Assembly had voted for the principle but had rejected the explicit 
implemoitation of the principle. Thereafter a series of delegations 
requested that their votes on the amended resolution be recorded. 

The 1961 meeting was a turning point. It showed that a 
minority of the Assembly would no longer accept the recom- 
mendations of the Resolutions Committee. It could and would 
debate them and change them. Hie opposing requests to be 
recorded as voting yea or nay showed that the dh^on between 
the white and black affiliates was growing. An alliance between 
^ separate blads associations and the white northern ^'liberal** 
delegates had been forged and iiad scored its first victory. 

the "second afSiates*': historical bad^ound 

The point having b^ settled about the support of the NEA for 
the 1954 and 19SS decisions of the Supreme Court, the contro- 



FOR 



AGAINST 



District of Columbia 
Hawaii 

Overseas Teachers 
Maryland 
Arizona 
Califomia 



Pennsylvania 
New York 
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vcrsy took a new tum and brought into focus a somewhat dif- 
ferent issue: i.c., the relations between the separate white and 
black affiliates. 

Some historical background will be necessary at this point. 
Membership in the National Education Assodation, ^ce its estab- 
lishment in 1857, has always hem free from racial limitations or 
sequarements. When the Representative A^mbly was created in 
1920, it became necessary to have an affiliated unit in each state 
as the framework of representation in ^e selection of delegates. 
In each of the southern and border states, there were at that time, 
two state education as»)ciations-one white, the other black. Hiis 
separation was requked by current state law in most of these states 
and was consistent not mily vdth prevailing customs but also with 
the *'separate<but-equal'* judgments of the federal comts as stated 
most conclusively by the United States Supreme Court in Plessy 
vs. Ferguson, 1896. 

Und^ these circumstances the NBA in 1922 issued charters of 
affiliation to the white state teachers associations. As far as I can 
teU from the Association's records, this procedure at that time w^ 
assumed without discusdon to be ne^ssary and proper. It aroused 
neither public comment nor private objection. In the states con- 
cerned the white assodation was by far the largest and most 
influential av^ble afSUate. 

Thus a black teach^ in a southern state was free to join the 
K£A but could not be guaranteed a vote in determining the selec- 
tion of delegate to form NBA polides. This arrang^ent was 
dearly not equitable. It should be added, however, that there were 
numerous instances of black ddegates who were desgnated by &e 
southern white state assodati^. There was also a much smaller 
number of instance of black delegates who were designated by 
tht integrated state assodations outside of the south and border 
regions. In the 'Forties, 'Fifties, and Sixties, when one saw a ffiack 
at an NBA Delegate Assembly one could satfdy assume that he or 
she was a delegate fsom one of ^ southern states. 

Meanwhile a National Assodation of Teadiers in Colored 
Schodshadbeenfonnedin 1904.1n 1939 it was reorganized as tiie 
American Teadie;s Assodation wi& its own set of state affiliates 
in each of the states where by law or custom sdiodls were 
separately operated for vA^ie and blade children. The NBA Com- 
mittee on Negro Schools, originally created in 1926, becan» two 
years later a Joint Committee of tiie two organizations. The Jdnt 
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NEA-ATA Committee worked with considerable success to secure 
in textbooks a more complete account of the contributions of 
black people as a part of American history and life, in jointly 
supporting federal legislation for schools, and increasing the 
partidpation of black teacli^rs in the policy-forming agencies of 
&eN£A. 

In 1947 a development of long-range importance was bioug(ht 
about. I was, at the time, scarcely aware that it had occurred, but 
I heard a great deal about it some fifteen years later. On the 
request of the officers of the se^gated black teachers associa- 
tions, the NEA agreed to reco^iize a second state affiliate in 
seventeen states where such separation existed. By the time I 
became Executive Secretary in 1952, this double affiliation sys- 
tem was fully opemtive. By 1960 the number of paired separated 
state associations had been redi^d to twelve. But clearly this 
rate of attrition would not be indefinitely acceptable. 

The NEA Board of Directors was composed of at least one 
Director sdected by each affiliated state. The stat^ with laiger 
numbers of NEA members were entitled to select a second director 
and-in some cases-a third and a fourth. When tite number of 
members in the southern states with dual affiliation hicreased to 
the point at which selection of a second state director would be 
in order, these states, without exception, dio^ the additional 
director from among their blade NEA members. 

In October 1960, X prop<^d to the ptindpal NEA staff 
of£lcers-a group whidi for convenience we called *^e Cabinet,'*- 
an eight-year program to unify these oripnizations. We gave the 
matter no publidty but we dedded to follow the following 
cautious schedule: 

Informal but regular meetings of representatives of each 
pair of state organizations to consider «}mmon problems 

Holding at least one unified state ddegation meeting 

Drafting a new state constitution by representatives of 
both groups for an indusive organization 

4. Action cm the proposed constitution by members of the 
two organizations 

Eadi of these steps, I suggested, would require about two years, 
or a total of ei|^t years. When I left offl<x in 1967 tiie dual 
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affiliates in ail but six of the original seventeen states had merged. 
The temaining six stat^ weane scheduled to complete their mer^rs 
by 1969. 

Meanwhile, in 1966, we mei^d the NEA and the American 
Teacheis Association (ATA). That appears in retxt»pect like a 
simple and rational thing to do. But, in fact, three yean of nego- 
tiations were required to adiieve the desired result. Only after 
extended debate did the Representative Assembly pass a motion 
requesting the Joint Committee of the NEA and ATA to consider 
and report on whether and under what circumstances it would be 
feasible and desurble to mer;^ the two or^nizations. 

A number of leaders in the ATA were wary of a merger. On the 
one hand, they believed m integrated schools, integrated oii^miza- 
tions, an hitegrated society. Yet for the holders of state and local 
offices hi the ATA considerations of prestige had to be taken 
into account. For &e employees of the state ATA affiliates, 
ccmdderations of career and livdihood were involved. 

In the ilnai merger agreement tiie NEA agreed to accept as 
active members all members of ATA currently in good standing, to 
accept as NEA life members aU ATA life members whose ATA fees 
were fully paid, to credit ATA life memberp whc^ fe» were 
partially p^d toward NEA life membership, and to offer the mem- 
bers of the small ATA staff appointments to the staff of the NEA 
Southeastern Regional Office in Atlanta. 

The ''second affiliates:" 1961 

The new issue first came before the Association by way of a 
problem arishig hi Vir^a. In April 1961 the Arihigton (Virghiia) 
Education Association voted to accept black teachers into mem- 
bership. A month later the Board of Dhectors of the Virginia 
(State) Education Association adopted a resolution reiterating 
that any local assodation in the state which admitted black mem- 
ben would no longer be considered an affiliate of the VEA. 

This was dvil war within the teadihig profession and the NEA 
promptly established a special committee to recommend **a just 
and ethical solution.** In November 1961, the all-white Ddegate 
Assembly of the VEA cautiously approved "$he appointment of 
a committee to study the posdbility of local option hi the mem- 
bership policy of its local affiliates." Soon thereafter the NEA 
^dal committw met. It commended the VEA for considerhig 
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local option, urged the Arlington teachers to reaffiliate with V£A 
as soon as the local option plan was approved, and recommended 
that w'^en local option is exercised all members of the local 
affiliate should be equally eli^ble for VEA member^p. Both 
groups accepted the special committee's recommendations and this 
particular case was closed. Hie basic issue itself, however, was a 
continuing and increa^ source of dispute and conflict through- 
out the Association wherever the separate affiliation of the two 
racial groups existed. The action to establish a category of 
"second affiliates" which had been hailed as an enormous forward 
sttide in 1947, had in a few years become to many members a 
symbol of indefensible weakn^ in NBA structure. 



1962 

The 1962 Delegate Assembly reiterated the resolution of 1961 
with only one minor amendment. 

1963 

In 1963 the Board of Directors, meeting as usual just before the 
Representative A^mbly, decided to try an unusual procedure. 
Controversial resolutions in &e l^presentative As«mbly were 
typically introduced as *'new busing** in the weary closing hours 
of a ilve^y ses^on. Thus some of the most important issues were 
decided vith the least discusdon and debate and a minimum of 
reflection. The Board.knew in advance that the question of segre* 
pted state affiliates would be brought up at the dosing session, 
probably with a deadline for compliance. To avoid this con- 
tingengr, the Board agreed to introduce its own r^dution on the 
opening day of tiie Assembly and to annoimce at the same time 
that it would be formally moved {he following day. Accordingly, 
tyman Ginger of Kentudey, the KEA Treasurer and a former NBA 
President, proposed a resolution on behalf of the Board of 
DirectOfi whidi . 

-commended affiliate that had already removed racial 
membenhip barriers 

-offered to establish consultative services to help re- 
move such barriers in other affiliates 
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-offered to join state and local affiliates in hold- 
tng semisais to promote acceptance of the seasons 
why su(^ bairieis must be removed 

-urged segregated state associations to allow their local 
a^Hiates to become radally integrated 

-requested ^ Ic^t Committee of the NBA and the 
Ameri(»n Teadiexs AsK>dation to confer whethor 
and how to mei;^ the two associations and to report 
within one year 

At the same time it was ann(^ced that the Joint NEA-ATA 
Committee had voted to recommend that &e 1963 Resolution on 
Schod De»gregation be teadopt&d in 1964 without change and 
that the NBA !H»ctors concur in &is recommendation. 

The vigorous applause which followed Dr. Ginger's pr^entation 
encouraged momentarily the hope ^t the NBA mi^t complete 
at least one national mee^ without debate on ^ whole 
matter. 

No sooner had &e applause ended than two ddeptes from 
Ohio, in a surprise tactic, proposed and seconded a motion that 
the NBA fully support tiie Gvil Righte Legislation vidch was 
then before Congress. There was no debate whatever. No copi^ of 
tiie legislation were at hand and no one even offered a smnmary 
for the information of delegate. The motion was declared ^rded 
by 8 m^ority of al&mative votes. Then the uatal litany began: 
the delegation of the Sou& Carolina Education Association asked 
U, be recorded in opposition; Alal^ma ^egata, **regietting tiie 
time and tiie manner in which tiie action was taken" opposed tiie 
motion 125 to 25; Mississippi by 22 to 6; Georgia by 109 to 35; 
the Palmetto Education Association (tiie South Cardina blade 
teachers* affiliate) asked to be recorded as favoring the motion. 

The following monting tiie resolution cm desegre^tion as 
sponsored by tiie Board of Dkectors and present the previous 
day came to the floor for action. The amendment o^ered by the 
nortiiem **i«bd** group would provide that tiie NBA, instead of 
encoura^ **consultative (^anmittees to fadlitate** tiie removal of 
ladal memberdiip restrictions, should histead urge affHiat^ **to 
take immediate steps** to open tiieir membership. The difference 
does not appear to be monumental but a long debate ensued. At 
one o*clodc that afternoon, tl» pariiamentaiian announced the 
absence of a quorum, the remaining deleptes went to lunch, most 
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of theni both angry and hungry, and the unresolved issue went 
over to the third day of the Convention. 

The amendment occupied most of the morning of the third day 
and in the cnidai vote it was defeated. 

The important conclusion which I derived from this experience 
wn ^t the NEA Delegate Assembly would not readily acc^t 
without prolonged discussicm the consid^d advice of its elected 
Board of Directors. The effort to supply some leadership from 
the officers had succeed only at the cost of increasingly bitter 
recrimhiations. Our efforts to avoid repetitive debate on these 
issues bad resulted in a Representative Assembly which set a new 
hi^ record in the amount of time devoted to dvil ri^ts con- 
troversy and related matters. 

ThB pTOgf^ toward the removal of racial membership restric- 
tions from the NEA state and local affiliates be^ to quicken 
after the adoption of the Board of Directors* proposals in the 
summer of 1963. In August 1963, 1 invited the leaders of the 22 
remaining dual state associations to meet with me soon to discuss 
action on the 1963 NEA n^lutions. There were many refusals to 
attend-some just plain stubborn, some genuinely overwiielmed 
by other duties. I reluctantly had to postpone the conference to 
the November meeting of the Secretaries of State Teachers Asso- 
ciations. This meeting did give »}me attention to mergers but 
necessarily involved a long and varied agenda of its own in which 
radal membership r^trictions could only be one point. 

In April 1964 the Florida Education Association removed its 
white member^p clause by a 7 to 2 vote. In May, I tried again to 
bring together the parties most concerned at the state level. Of the 
twenty-two state affiliated associations, el^teen sent delegates to 
a meeting in Louisville. 

Mergers of many local a^odations had meanwhile occurred in 
some of the most heavily populated areas of the south-for 
example, Arlington and Fairfax Counties in \%iinia; Ntthville 
and Davidson Counties hi Tenness^; Dade County, Florida. In 
Pinelhu County, Florida and Chattanooga, Tennessee mergers were 
scheduled to occur during the year. 

Only nine of the twenty-three counties in Maryland still had 
dual associations by 1963. Six of the remaining nuie luui com- 
pleted merEen as of May 14, 1964. There were substantial signs of 
voluntaiy merger in North Carolina, Texa^and Arkansas. 
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1964 



I reported th^ and other developments to the 1964 Delegate 
Assembly. The policies adopted by the Delegate Assembly of 
1963 had already produced »sults so dear as to justify at least a 
second year of opportunity as the continued policy of the Asso- 
ciation. I had learned, by ^ and other experience, that threats 
and coercion were definitely contra*indicated in this kind of 
situation. Deadlines and warnings and mandates were not success- 
ful ways for a national as^Klation to %cure the committed help of 
its affiliates. I warned the 1964 Assembly against punitive 
measures and/or deadlines. 

My wamhig was not persuasive to the m^ority of the Ass^bly. 
An amendment was offered '*to direct** all affiliates to remove 
restrictive racial membership requirements, to give the affiliates a 
deadline of July 1, 1966 to revise their constitutions, and to 
present a plan to effect the complete integration of their ass^ia- 
tions. The vote was dose, but the amended motion was carried. 



1965 

When the Assembly met in 1965 the deadline on mergers had 
t^en in effect for one year and was stiU one year in the future. In 
my report as Executive Secretary, therefore, I made the best of a 
policy with which I did not agree. In spite of the difficulties 
created by the coerdve nature of the 1964 resolutions it was 
possible to make a substantial report of pro^iess in 1965. 1 also 
called attention to other dvil rights activities of the NEA, activi- 
tiei which in my opinion were far more important than the com- 
parativdy trivial question of whether two teachers* organizations 
would roe^ within one year or five years. These activities 
indttded inter alia: 

LAn NEA Ova Ri^ts Project to assist teachers and school 
systems impacted by the dvil rl^ts movement and the contro- 
versies to which it pve rise. 

2. A black teacher who had been active in voter registration in 
the south was dismissed after twdve years of service. Satisfied that 
^ dismissal was an act of political persecution, the NEA funded a 
soccessftd appeal to the Uoited States District Court The NEA also 
contributed expert witaesse~the first time to my knowledge that 
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a federal court had accepted testimony regarding professional 
competence from the organized profession. 

3. In January 1965 I advised the black teachers of Selma, 
Alabama, that the NEA would support them in their efforts to 
register and vote. We pursued this same idea more generally 
duou^out the country, using the dogan, **Fit to Teach-Fit to 
Vote." 

4. We be^ the development of a million-dollar Human Rights 
Fund with a recommended appropriation of $100,000 as a starter 
from the NEA Board of Directors. 

5. In May 1965 when every one of the black teachers in Giles 
County, Virginia was dismised upon the commencement of 
inte^ated schools in the county, the NEA financed an appeal to 
the Federal District Court which ruled that the procedure of 
the local school board was unconstitutional, enjoined the Board 
a^inst further such practices, and ordered a preferential employ- 
ment procedure on behalf of the dismissed teachers. 

The Assembly discussion in 1965 was brief so far as civil ri^ts 
and related matters were concerned. An amendment calling for a 
study of the advisability of creating a Commission on Human 
Eights was adopted, as was another minor change stating that the 
metier plans must be jointly developed. 

1966 

As the Association moved toward the July 1, 1966 deadline, I 
did all I could, alone and with others, to get the necessary steps 
taken in time. I was able to report to the Delegate Assembly on 
June 28, 1966 that aU anangements for a merger of NEA and ATA 
were completed and that the formal public signing of the merger 
documents would occur during the current convention. 

As far as state a^odatlon mergeis were concerned, Ae Arkansas 
and Tenn^SM Education Associations had never had a **white" 
membership clause and both oiganizations had also made clear 
their intention to guarantee full membership privilege to all. The 
Virginia Education AsscKdation which also had no constitutional 
barricn had voted to admit all members of its merged local 
affiliates. Th^ merged local affiliates were the lar^t ones, em- 
ploying nearly ninety percent of aU VEA members. Constitutional 
amendments had been adopted to eliminate racial membership 
barriers in Alabama, Georgia, filississippi, Kosth Carolina, South 
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Cardina, and Texas. In Loui^ana, a restrictive membership dause 
fcmaincd in the Constitution, but a Constitutional Revision Com- 
mittee had been established and would meet in November 1966. 
Foima! merger of the two state organizations in Florida was 
scheduled for July 1, 1966. 

With tegaid to the second deadline lequirement-the presents- 
tiott of a merger plan, I was able to say that "plans'* existed in 
cadi of the eleven states involved. However, the deffce to ^s^iich 
these plans had been developed and scheduled differed con- 
siderably from one state to ano&er. Some were quite prei^; 
othcB weie casually cryptic; and others fell between these 
extremes. 

In more general terms I was ^ad to be able to report that con- 
tributions to the NBA Million Dollar Fund for Teadiers* Ri^ts 
had, within one year from the Fund's establidmient, reached over 
$3{KJ,000; that a SubcomnUttee on Civil and Human Rifijits of 
Educators had been set up as part of the Commission on Profes- 
^onal lU^ts and Responsibilities; that this Subcommittee had 
held five regional conferences with a total attendance of about 
1,250 to asist school districts to integrate school faculties; that a 
new book on teaching in integrated classrooms had been prepared 
and published; and that an advisory council had been established 
to maintain liaison with the maiott government agendcs and 
private organizations conwmed with dvil rights. 

That cvenhig, in his Presidential Address, the current NBA 
President turned to the same question and assured the Assembly 
that after the July I deadline the NEA Executive Committee 
would meet on July 2 "to take the nec^sary steps so that no 
affiliate of this Association has any racial barrier to membership 
and that programs proceed to effect the unity of our local and 
state affiliates." This statement, which could certahily be regarded 
as a threat to some NEA affiliates and as a promise to other 
affiliates, was one tiiat I had carefully avoided. The fact is that 
neither tiie NEA Resident nor any other officer was able to 
promise what the Executive Committ^ would do. The threatening 
posture was a strategic error. 

The motion on meiger of affiliates predpitated some lengthy 
discussion. The end result was an amended motion ^ch not only 
reiterated the July 1, 1966 deadline but also mandated additional 
deadlines. Executive Committee action to suspend or disaffiliate 
offending affiliates was given a deadline of September 30, 1966. 
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An additional deadline of June 1, 1967 was set for merger in 
accordance with jointly developed plans, but this extension did 
not apply to an affiliate whidi had failed to remove its *Vhite** 
membership dause by July ! , 1966. This was a clear and undenied 
effort to punish the Louisiana Teachers Assodation which could 
sot constitutionally vote on an amendment until November 1966. 
All efforts for further amendments to recognize this very real 
difficulty were defeated. 

The next meaning, July 2, the Executive Committee suspended 
the NEA affiliation of &e Louisiana Teachers Association. The 
LTA was ^ven until October 13, 1966 to show cause why this 
su^nsion should not be converted to expulsion and disaffiliation. 
Meanwhile NBA service and recognition of the LTA were to cease 
except on such special matters as mi^t be authorized by the NEA 
President and the NEA Executive Secretary. It was later agreed 
that an inquiry ^ould be held by a subcommittee meeting in New 
Orleans on October 3, 1966, to be followed by formal considera- 
tion by the entire Executive Committee on October 13. 

When the Executive Committee met on October 13 the sub- 
committee had met in New Oiieans with all parties concerned and 
recommended that the susi^nsion of the LTA be placed **in 
abeyance" by the Executive Committee until the next annual 
meeting of the LTA on November 20-23, 1966. However, if the 
LTA Assembly failed to amend i^ Constitution so as to drop the 
white membership requirement, the LTA would be disaffiliated 
from the NEA on November 28, 1966 without further action by 
the Executive Committee. Fortunately the contmveisial member 
requirement was voted out of the LTA Constitution so the 
automatic disaffiliation did not occur and the organization re- 
tained its afBliation. 

The new President of the NEA, Dr. Irvamae Applegate of 
Minnesota, was as reluctant as I was to see the NatiotuU part of the 
NEA title dimini^ed by the expulsion or withdrawal of state 
affiliates. She addressed herself with great patience, tact, and 
ingenuity to bringing about as rapid a compli^(» as posdble with 
^e spirit as well ss the text of the NEA Resolution. On Febru- 
ary 9, 1967 the Executive Committee apeed that the purpose of 
the Resolution was to bring about a mer^r of dual assodations in 
each state. Questions about status, authority, and penalties thus 
became, quite properly, secondaiy and instrumental. Then on 
20, 1967 &e Committee formally voted to fmd Louisiana 
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was in compH&nce Mvith the intent of the Resolution. So no one 
was expelled after all, but it was a dose call. 

1967 

At the Repzesentative Assembly in 1967 a full report on the 
progress of mergers was ^ven. The resohition on desegregation in 
the puUic schools, around which so many arguments and parlia- 
m^itaiy entanglements had been woven in the previous fourteen 
years, was adopted in 1967 without debate. 

For me, the hi^ point of the Convenflon came when President 
Applegate was given a plaque signed by the Pr^dents or Past 
Presidents of the twentymo former NEA affiliates in the eleven 
southeastern states, praidng her efforts to promote the mergers of 
the dual state associations. 

The 1967 Convention was the last I served as Executhre 
Secretary. The accompanying table shows the fluctuations in the 
time devoted to considering the integration resolutions in the 
business sessions of the Delegate Assembly, year by year. 



TIME DEVOTED TO INTEGRATION RESOLUTION 
in NEA Business Sesamis, 1954 - 1967 







Pages of 








stenotype 




Year 


Place 


record 


Estimated time 


1954 


New York Qty 


3 


30 min. 


1955 


Oiicago 


444 


45 min. 


1956 


Portland 


44 


5 min. 


1957 


Philadelphia 


5 


SO min. 


1958 


Cleveland 


4 


40 min. 


1959 


St Louis 


1744 


2 hrs., 55 min. 


1960 


Los Angeles 


21 


3 hrs., 30 min. 


1961 


Atiantic City 


1844 


3hrs., 5 min. 


1962 


'Denver 


4 


40 min. 


1963 


Detroit 


23 


3 hrs., 60 min. 


1964 


Scattie 


16 


2 hrs., 40 min. 


1965 


New York aty 


5 


50 min. 
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1966 Miami Beach 18 3hxs.,0min. 

1967 &Giineapolls -Vx Smin. 



NOTE: Pfoportioa should be kept in mind in consideiing these 
fi^ires* The N£A Busines Sessions in these years met for an a^r* 
age of about 14 hours, of whidi ahnost exactly one-half was 
devoted to the con^deration of formal Resolutions. The average 
Assembly devoted about 12 percent of its Business Sessions to the 
integration resolution, or about 24 percent of the time spent on 
formal Resolutions. 

It would have been theoretically possible, by means of disaffilia- 
tion procedures, to have removed all segre^ted units by expul- 
sion of the whiit; affiliates, for the black affiliates, although they 
did not seek Cai' isian partidpation, would not have denied it. 
Such expulsion, it seem&d to me, would have been a mistake. As 
it was, I delivered to my successor a completely whole national 
association. 

General ol^ervatiotts and re^tions 

Except for the 1953 Delegate Assembly in Miami Beach, every 
Assembly that I servi^d as Executive Secretary debated sdiool 
integration topics every year. In geneml the debate .was conducted 
with a hig^ level of sinceri*^' and in good spirits but almost every 
year the issues became sharper and the delegates more inclined to 
recriminations. Hie efforts to get *'strong** integiation resolutions 
did not, however, originate with the growing number of black 
delegates in attendance. The floor debates occurred almost en- 
tirely between northern whites and southern whites. However, in 
the late 'Sixties, towards the end of my Administration, tlie 
p<riicy of "deliberate speed" became increasingly difficult to 
mahitain. 

The press 

The education writers of the prm corps at the NEA Conven- 
tion were neatly all active In providing favorable publicity for 
integration, supplyhig its supporters with arguments, arranging 
full publicity for their remarks, and advising them on strategy to 
get the best news coverage. There remahis no doubt in my mind 
that several of the nation*s best-known education reporters regu- 
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hiiy took partisao action in the debate in tbs NBA, ratiier than 
merely reporting them. Some people will applaud tiiis partisan- 
ship; otheis will deplore it. I note it as a fact that had to be lived 
witii. 

One of the favorite ques^ons to toe tossed at me by the re- 
porters at ahnost every NBA Convention was **How many Blades 
are members of the NBA Executive Committee?** Of couise, they 
knew the answer. The **story*' the next day would say that the 
NEA Executive Secretary had at last been forced to admit under 
vigorous questioning that Blacks were excluded from the NEA's 
governing body. They didn't say that, apart from ex-omdo mem- 
bers, only six meml^ers of the Executive Committee were elected 
and that In any case the Executive Committee was completely 
subordinate to the NBA Board of Directors, a much larger body, 
tile membership of which induded many blask t<iachers. Bdatedly, 
I fmmd a way to make the reporters dther hwiest or sQent on 
tills pohit. I said, wiQ answer tiiat question if you quote me 
exactiy: The number of Blades on the Executive Committee of 
the NEA is exactiy twice tiie number of Blacks on the Executive 
Committee of your Education Writers Association." I was never 
asked that question again. Even newspaper reporters know that 
twice zero is zero. 

Hie NEA as a civil rights organization 

There were members of the Assodation, and others extemal 
to it, who felt that the NEA should become, in effect, a dvil 
ri^ts organization. They wanted a more rapid, radical, and direct 
hivolvement of tiie NEA in every phase of tiie dvil rights 
campaigns, whether or not suca issu^ were directiy linked to the 
sdiools* 

The' United States Coramisdoner of Education, Francis Keppel, 
in an address at the 1963 NEA Convention hi Detroit, furnished 
an excellent and diftingtOshed exam^e of a pohit of view about 
the role of the NEA with which I was in disagreement. lUs state- 
ment was, I feel quite sure, careftilly prepared and I know from 
listenhig to it that it was very eloquentiy delivered. Ifc bepn by a 
senes of statistical contrasts: for example, while eleven per<^t of 
the total population was black, only 3.5 percent of all professional 
worieen were black. This and similar statistical evidence revealed, 
he said, a long-^mtinued and purpc^ful discrimination in educa- 
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tiooa! opportunity. It was unfortunate, he added, that the solution 
of this problem had been left to the legal profi^on and the 
Courts. The teaching profession should have taken the lead in 
-creative actioi." to deal with tiiis issue"df public policy. He did 
not, however, d^cx^ **creatiw actU>n** in precise terms. 

A year later the Commissioner returned to &e same subject 
with even greater vigor. He told the Assembly of tbs NBA in 1964: 
**I fay that the war against ^gregation is education's war, that it 
is a single war." Towards &e end of his address, Commissioner 
Keppel said, **Ess€n(ial to our success in the years ahemi is a 
working partnership between education and the dvU rights move- 
ment." 

It is difficult to disagree with a position so ably stated from so 
hi^ a source. Nevertheless, I did disagree and stiO do. I felt that 
the NEA should not dissipate its limited eneigies over the whole 
broad front of civil rights. I believed that aldioui^ chril rights hi 
American education was a highly important issue, it was not the 
sole is»ie, or an issue on which teachers could be or should be the 
chief arbiters. I agreed that teadieis had a great xespon^bility hi 
those ^pects of dvO rights which were deariy and dosely rdated 
to the conduct of education. But I did not believe that it was the 
duty of teachers as such to concentrate their entire professional 
efforts on tiiat single topic. And I believe very firmly and with 
good reason that progress in dvil rights in education depended on 
timing. Issues and policies whidi were doomed to failure and to 
increase and aggravate existing differences at one moment could 
be achieved by patient and persistent effort applied at strategically 
productive moments. 

Many thoughtful and able members of the NBA, however, felt 
exactly as Commissioner Keppel did. They regarded, the NEA 
p slides as timid and ineffective. They heard an inner voice oying 
cut for vengeance and they deeply yearned to make the white 
souths memb»s **toe the Ime." I felt, however, that a united 
teaildng prof^on would hdp, as few o&er groups could, do, to 
nudntain the greatest posdble unity, cdierence, and strength of 
the nation. 

This, it seems to me still, was not an unworthy or hisi^ficant 
purpose. A m^or soudiem white secession from the NEA would 
have been an irreversible calamity. Such a disaster was possible on 
several occasions. Ctece »ich a sec^on occurred, the road back 
to unity would have been very long-peihaps endless. Had a major 
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white southern secession occurred in the i9S0*s or eady 1960*s, 
we would certainly have seen the emergence and prospering of 
another national teadiers* organization, based in the «}uth, but 
successfully seeMng members everywhere (at least as far north as 
Bo^on), issumg its own publications, holding its own conference, 
supporting it& own state and national legislative pro-ams, with a 
racially based, radally biased, states* rights, backlash policy. The 
recent cooling of interest in integration for its own sake and the 
ri^ interest in better education for all children suggests that 
dedsions made in terms of momentary advantage may later seem 
less attractive. 

The chief drive for instant intention in teachers* or:^mizations 
was speaihcaded in the NBA mahUy by white members from the 
northern and western states. This was especially true of the efforts 
to set precise deadlines for merger and to provide for the disaffilia- 
tion of local and state vaats not in compliance by date determined 
and announced in advance. This is not to say that the black 
members were hostile or indifferent to the meiger ideal; they were 
on the whole, however, les peremptory and less punitive. 

li is hifiWy doubtful whether a more **tough** stand by the NEA 
could have significantly hastened the processes of inte^ation and 
racial justice. It is certain in my view that such a policy in those 
years would have irrevocably split the Association. Aj. it was', the 
Assodation remained a powerful force for securing f^qual oppor> 
tunity in education. That, it seemed to me, w " '-^ primary 
re^nsibiUty. 

There were, of course, many other evente duri^t • * years 
^ch involved difficult decisions-the imsuccesful h^t, vigorous 
efforts of the Attorney General of Louisiana in 1961 to prevent 
teachers in that state from joinhig NEA; the reinstatement in Little 
Rock of teachers who had been unjustly dismissed because of their 
efforts to minimize the local sdiool disorders of 1958; the reopen- 
ing of public sdiools in Prince Edward County, Virg^ia; the calls 
for NEA partidpation in various demonstrations ^d marches only 
tangentially related to education-to dte only a few examples. 

Without having (or desiring to have) absolute or ultimate 
fflithority in these or other NEA poHde, I neverthcles used the 
considerable power of my office to advance the two prindples to 
«^ch I have already referred. In short, one might say, I suppose, 
that I tried with some success to move the Assodation "forward 
together** and with "deliberate speed.*' 
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17 Independence of die Teaching 
Profession 



The union shop in Butte - The "company union" 
mohuion - New York Oty - The decision to compete - 
New York: the campaign - Lessons from New York - 
Lookif^ for kelp • ^Tte turning point - Militant sanc- 
tions " Utah - OMahoma - Why the tethers were angry • 
What the teachers want 



The American Federation of Teachers (AFT), a part of the 
Industria! Union Department of the AFL-CIO, was ^tablished in 
&e ]920*s. For the next four decades it was a minor irritant to 
the NBA. As a poscibie competitor with the NEA, the AFT could 
not be taken serimisly. It received little support from the AFL, to 
which it was oiigtnaUy and dxmly affiliated. The American 
Federation of Labor, although it was Hrmly and historically 
devoted to the improvement of educational opportunity, demon- 
strated no serious or mstained int^-est in unionizing the public 
school teachers. 

lir. James Crabtree, a former Executive Secretary of the NEA, 
once told me that he felt he had an informal understanding with 
Wihm Green, Fireddent of the AFL. I do not recall the exact 
teims of &ii agreement I think Mr. Crabtree gave general supfKsrt 
to some legisktifm favored by the unions while Mr. Green re- 
clined from a mi^or effort to unionize t!» nation's ^chers. 

For whatev^ reason, the teachers* union did not -prosper. In a 
few dties it obtained some status and membership but nationaUy 
it was unimportant It did, however, place obstacles in the path 
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of the NEA international efforts by tactics which I have d^cribed 
is preceding <^pters. 

The union dtop in Butte 

In 1956 the first small cloud appeared. In Butte, Montana, the 
local school board, in a new master contract with the local AFT 
unit, gave the AFT the staLi.3 of a unioii shop in the public schools. 
The provisions of the new contract applied only to union 
members. All new Butte teachers must agree to join the union as a 
condition of their employment. Salary increments were payable 
only to union members. To other teachers, no matter how long 
and excellent their service, the contract denied salary increments. 

The ensuing litigation reached the State Supreme Court in 
1959. On June 29 Court voted 3>2 that '*the Union security 
clause is void and illegal." The NEA furnished legal advice and 
funds to argue this case. The majority decision of the Court stated 
that if the Butte School Board could grant or deny salary incre- 
ments to teachers on account of their membership in a labor 
union, it could apply the same powers to pressure teachers to join 
a certain lodge, church, or political party. 

The "ixjmpany union" resolution 

While the Butte case was plodding through hearings and appeals, 
another disturbing event took place. The 1957 AFL-QO Conven- 
tion passed a surprise resolution attacking the NBA. Teachers in 
most American communities, the resolution said, are being 
exploited without redress. The NEA, they argued, is a company 
union which cannot meet the needs of teachers, 

I issued an immediate rejoinder stating accurately that ths 
resolution had been engineered by some members of the AFT. I 
said that the term "company union,** which the resolution used 
in a hi^y pejorative sense, was misleading when applied to the 
National Education Association and its aflBHates. **PubUc schools,** 
I said, **aie not a eompmy; tiiey are a government service; they 
axe not operated for profit** I compared the NEA membenlhip of 
704,000 to the 50,000 claimed members hi AFT-a ratio of better 
than fourteen to one. I pointed out that although the NEA was 
open to all professionals in education, 70 percent of the delegates 
in its highest governing body, the Representative Assembly, were 
dassroon teachers. I also reminded the leaden of AFLCIO that 
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the NEA had on many occasions worked closely and effectively 
with labor unions as weU as with parents, business, agriculture, 
veterans, and other dvic organizations. These cooperative arrange- 
ments would continue because the independent, professional 
status of teaching carries with it no implications of hostility 
toward other ^ups. 

**Those other powerful or^izations in American life which 
oppose both the NEA and organized labor on such vital questions 
as federal and state support of public education" would, I said, 
be delij^ted by the prospect of dividing our forc^. 

la 1960 it became dear that a m^or drive generously financed 
by the AFL-OO would be launched, city by city, to get the 
teadiers* union recognized the voice of the profession on all 
matters affecting salaries, working conditions, and educational 
policy. 

The unionizing (^paign was laundied in New York Qty. In 
1959 it became apparent that the local AFT union was spending 
more money for organiiLig purpose than would be normal for a 
io<^ organization of its size and status. 

It appeared clear to me at that time that the leaders of 
oiganized labor had dedded on an allnout campaign whidi would, 
if successful, profoundly modify the structure of Amerit^ educa- 
tion. I perceived the affiliation of teadieis* orpnizations with 
organized labor as a serious threat to the integrity of the educa- 
tional pro<»ss. I believe that events smce then have provided 
enou^ illustrations of the reality of this danger. I ^all give just 
one example. 

New York aty 

Shortly after the teachers* union took over the New York Oty 
schools, the dty school board, »ibstantially in reaction to the 
pressure of the union (and contrary to the advice of the corpora- 
tion counsel) disapproved Hie purchase by tSie school system of 
two well-known encydopedias and abmt 170 other titles solely 
because one manufacturer, in one stage of the preparation of these 
books, was hivolved in a protracted and stiH unresolved labor 
dispute. No question was r^sed about the accuracy or usefuhiess 
of tiu»e books. The Board's ruling, as the New York Times com- 
mented, was dearly taken for one reason oaIy-'*to pander to the 
IMm demssds.** Political power and oiganized pr^ure had 
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emerged xsmplctely triumphant over sound educational policy and 
professional responsibility. By accepting the support of the central 
labor council, by voting themselves into a junior partnership with 
organized labor, the New York Oty teachers had ©ven up tiie 
ti^t to share in the sdection of books for their students. They 
were no longer responsible to the entire community, to their 
pupils, to standards of sdiolaiship. These ideals were irrelevant. 
The one thing that did matter was that these books were on a 
union blacklist and the teadiers' professional integrity had to bow 
before that dictum. 

X never thought that the is^e which occupied a substantial part 
of my attention between 1960 and 1967 was Aether the initials 
of the m^or national teadiers^ organization would be NEA or 
AFT. I did not tiiink that the struggle was merely a competition 
for members, or a contest for power between rival organizations, 
or a qu^tion of whether teadiers and school administrators should 
belong to the same organization, or even a matter of the relative 
emphasis which a professional organization should devote to 
teadier welfare versus improved senri^ to sodety. I thought, 
and still tWnk, that the basic qu^tion was the relation of tiie 
teacMng profession to sodety-either remainins an independent 
sdf-govcming profession, or becoming a subsidiary of one of the 
many segments of American life to be used as a weapon in 
economic and political strug^es. 

One of the unique characteristics of the New York aty school 
system in 19t3 was that its teachers had no rdationship to tiie 
New York State Education Assodation. Because of this apparentiy 
mutually-accepted oddity, state and national membership pro- 
grams had not been carried out in New York Qty for years. Most 
New York Gty teachers knew of the NEA only in a vague way as 
"some kind of national study group," as one New Yorker phrased 
it. There were in the dty more tiian ICH) teacher organizations 
of whidi a few maintained a listiess affiliation with NBA. They 
generally felt that New York was sdf-«ufQclcnt and NEA 
assistance was rardy requested. 

When hi late 1959 it first became apparent that the AFT, 
through its local New York afiiliate, was organizing with teneasing 
effectiv6n«s and momentum, five of the NEA affiliates in the dty, 
and four otiier influential New York City teacher groups arranged 
to meet in Watogton in May, 1960, to discuss their common 
problems. Impetus for this meeting came from the New York Gty 
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N£A Coimdl, s !cx:al ois^iaization of NBA membeis formed with 
NEA hdp in 1958. At that time NEA bad cmly about 700 mem- 
bers amoag the dty*s 50,000 sdiool employees. The consensus 
of this group was ^t some fonn of negotiation between the 
teadieis and the Board of Edacaiifin must be &eir common goaL 
The labor forces in the dty were already pressing hard for collec- 
tive bargainhig and the group in Washington believed that the 
great ra^ority of New York Oty teachers favored this arrange- 
ment These New York Gty leaders then urgently requested direct 
NEA assistance to help them combat ti^e union drive. None of 
these New York Gty teacher groups was hostile to the labor move- 
ment la pneral. They recognized that organized labor had made 
many si^&cant ^ntributions to American society. But they 
believed also that the teaching profession could b^t be served by 
an Independent organization not directly related to any single 
economic segment or power-bloc. 



The &d^on to compete 

When tiiis New York Qty request was transmitted to the NEA 
Executive Conunittee in June 1960, the decision was affirmative. 
It was decided to render this asdstance throu^ a regional off!(» 
in New York Qty, in line with tiie current NEA program of 
extendhig intseashig as^tance through regional office. The Asso- 
ciation aheady had established an NEA information-publicity 
office in the llme-Ufe BuHdhxg and the Regional Office for New 
York was also installed there in January 1961 . 

The rr^onal office staff »}on discovered the existence of a large 
mmiber of New York Qty educational ivpnizations, many of 
whidi were decaying. Some of them had probably been vigorous 
and repRsentathre, but deterioration had set in due to inadequate 
rotation of leader^p and failure to recruit and retain the interest 
of the new, younger teach^ts. These groups were contemptuously 
referred to by &e Uiiion as ^aper** oiganizations-meaning that 
tfadr main vj^ble activity was issdng an occasional leaflet or press 
release. 

What was even worse, these organizations had, over the years, 
fallen into squabHes among themselves. Bristling hostiUties existed 
for «^ch no one living could recall the origin. Leaders of Organi- 
zation A would not meet with those from Organization B. Both 
groupf , however, were willing to talk separately to the NEA lo&l 
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representative. The personal and minor hostilities were in this 
clumsy manner allayed. 

A m^or continuing factor of disunity was disagi^ement over 
salary policy, with hi^ school teachers (mostly men) ^king 
hls^r pay, while elementary schocd teachers (mostly women) 
defended the equal pay arrangements which had been won in 
1947. BIcanwhile &e overtures to the teachers from the AFT were 
appaivntly guided by the principle (if prindple is the rig^t word) 
of promising anything to anybody provided that the Union was 
installed as their bargaining agent. 

In the end, &e NBA affiliates developed a reasonable compro- 
mise among the embattled organizations. This agreement, in turn, 
had a favorable impact on tiie New York City teachers tfaemselvN. 
Hie Union response was to attack the good faith of all the organi- 
zations involved and to circulate misinformation about the nature 
of the compromise. 

Hos^ty to the NEA was generated by reports about various 
alleged misdeeds of the Assodation in years past. Jewish teachers 
were still calling the Association anti-Semitic because it had con- 
ducted, Hve years before, a Near East tour in which five teachers 
of the Jewish faith were given alternative" itineraries when Syria 
would not issue tourist visas to them. Even though NEA had pro- 
tested and withdrawn all its tours from the offending countries, 
the Jewish teadiers in New Yoric Cty were stiU hostile. CaidioHc 
teachers were not allowed to forget that the NEA had been 
condemned by Catholic deigy and press for opposing state and 
federal funds for parochid schools. Blade teadiers were cm- 
tinuaUy reminded that NEA still had some segregated affiliates in 
parts of the south. 

In June 1961, the New Yoric Qty teachers voted 27,000 to 
9,000 hi fav9S-of holding an election to select an o^anization for 
coUectivfr -bargaining purpc^. About 9,000 teachers failed to 
vote. The vote to hold an election required the NEA to make, 
almost at once, an exceedingly difficult decision. Should NEA 
adopt a handsH)ff pdicy because of the danger of wasting time 
and money on a probable loss? Or should the Association help to 
form a coalition of non-union local associations and help this 
coalition hi its c^paign? For two m^lor reasons we selected tiie 
second option. If we did not partidpate tiiere would have been 
no substantial opposition to the Union. Yet the Union would 
nevertheless be sure to dahn that it had defeated the NEA. Hie 
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second reason was the fact that the majority of the city's teachere 
did not belong to the AFT local; hence, it was just possible that 
providing an active and unified alternative to the AFT mi^t 
create a m^ority vote against the Union. 

New York: the campaign 

After days of negotiating, the NEA staff succeeded in bringing 
about the formation of the Teadiers Barpining Oiganization 
(TBO). Hie NEA supplied staff for field spokespersons and for 
publicity. We had two and one4ialf months to develop ccmtact 
with eadb of the New Yoxk Qty schods and to speak to the teach- 
ing staff. The NEA field staff ^oke for the TBO hi about 780 out 
of the dty*s 860 sdiods. Hiis remarkable achievement was made 
passible by the use of staff on loan from the state associations of 
New Yoric, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Illinois, 
and Michigan. This borrowing of personnel, although an excellent 
sign of solidarity and «)ncem, was not an ideal procedure. The 
borrowed staff was aligned to New York Oty for only a few 
weeks or even for a few days; they could not instantly be at home 
in an unfamiliar setting. Speaking en^gements could be arranged 
at schools on only two occasions; the lunch break or immediately 
after sdiool dosed. The problems of travel within the dty were 
also a sct^ere handit^p. 

The AFT, of course, encountered somewhat the same obstades. 
However, it did not encounter the same sabotap as did the TBO 
^kespeisons. One of the sabotage procedure worked as foUows: 
After considerable telephoning, a TBO representative would be 
ghren an opportunity to speak at a certain school on a certahi date. 
The day before a telephone would be received, ostensibly from 
&e school, stating that it had been necessary to postpone the 
meeting by one day. Could the TBO representative come one day 
later than (»iginally planned? If the representative agreed and 
vi^t to the school on tiie second date a group of irate ^dien 
would be on hand indignantiy accusing the repr^ntative of 
More to keep tiie oiiginal appohitment. 

In spite of ssdi dubious tactics, 10,000 signatures asking that 
TBO be placed on the ballot were collected, althou^ only 4^00 
signatures were actually required. 

In addition to per»3nal contacts, a biweekly newrsletter was 
Isttted. An advertising program was conducted on tiie school page 
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of the New York World-Telegram md Sun, the most widely read 
school news medium for the dty*s teachers. A personal tdephcme 
campMgn was also conducted as well as spot announcements about 
TBO on public s^fairs radio programs. 

The forces against which the NEA team was contending were 
formidable. New Yoric City is often and correctly characterized as 
ft **union town." The political influence of Qty Hall caused, 
among other unfavorable circumstances a speedup of the election 
schedule, limiting &e time in whidi the TBO could establish its 
idwitity and present its goals. Hie Gty Administration was 
grateful for the support L^ibor had ^en to the poUtical election 
campaign. The Mayor saved "face" for the te adicrs* union in its 
abortive "strike" in November 1960, by granting amn«ty to the 
strikeis and by failing to invoke the state laws reprding strikes 
by public employees. Orders from the City School Administration 
f<»bade sdiod prindpais and all administrators from taking any 
part in the campai^, thus minimizing any leadership that NBA 
members in these groups could exert 

The Gty Labor Department efforts induded an attempt to rule 
the TBO petition forms invalid and the withholding until tiie last 
moment of a final date for the mailing of ballots. Several 
categories of nonsupervisoiy perK>nnd, many of whom were 
carcw teachers and who favored TBO, were ruled indigible to vote 
because, it was said, their work was "specialized." Union members 
who ran the teachers' committees in »me schools resisted or 
evaded efforts to arrange meetings for TBO spokespersons and 
even withhdd TBO campaign material from teachers, who, &ey 
feared, might be influenced by exposure to it 

Ndther the Union nor the NBA had ever mustered a substantial 
membexship in this unique, sdf^cntered, and sdf-suffident 
metropdis. The teadership of the teachers of New Yorit City, 
whether in the teachers* union or in tiie NBA affiliate, was on the 
whole the worrt I have ever encountered. There were a few notable 
exceptions, but most New York Gty teadiers w/io attained 
positions of leadership among the^ colleapies were, in my 
experience, loud, vulgar, irritable, and very strongjy motivated in 
terms of personal and poUtical advantage. Of course the laige 
m^ority of teadiers, in New Yoric aty as ctewhere, do not fit 
the above description. 

The dection results showed that many nonunion members 
would vote for Union representation both because of loyalty to 
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^ labor movement in geneial and because the Union so dearly 
had the support of the dty Adminis^tion. Ths voting results, in 
round nmnbers, were as foUows: 



Foriepmaitatlou by the Union 
For xepxesentation by the TBO . 



20,000 
10,000 



For representation by other orpnizations .... 2,500 



The resources expended by the AFT to achieve its objectives in 
New York Gty alone amounted to about a half-million dollars. I 
obtained this figure from one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
AFLOIO. We were both attending a lundieon and were amicably 
diicuaing the out<K)me of Oie New York Gty election. I remarked, 
and my companion readily agreed, that the teachers* union of New 
York City could not possibly have financed sudi an extensive cam- 
pa^ I said &at tte teachers* union must have had available about 
$90,000 for the purpose. This was a pure, but not guHeles, guess 
on my part My luncheon companion responded immediately that 
the actual sum was about $500,000. Besides this substantial cash 
asdstance, the AFT local in New York Gty received, he told me, 
various kinds of help from the Auto Workers, the Amalgamated 
Qothing Wcffkezs, the Ladies* Garment Workers, the Machinists, 
and other unions. 

Imtm from New York 

The loss of the election in New York Gty was no great disaster 
to the National Education Association, I felt, at least not in 
quantity or quality of members. The defeat was, however, a loss in 
prestise and an evidence of vulnerability. I was, moreover, quite 
tost sow that New York was &e fust engagement in what would 
be 8 kmg war. I, tiierefore, placed before the next meeting of the 
NEA Board of DIrecton, in February 1967, first, a detailed, and 
(u far «i I could make it) an c^jjective account of the events in 
New Yodc Gty, and ucond, a seiies of recommendations to re- 
orpnize ^ Nation^ Education Association for meeting the 
diaUeage. Theie recommendations i&Juckd the provi^on of 
lUrSier aervicei to urban members and affUiates; the development 
of local negotiating agreements, a more effident structu^ for the 
Niti<^ Ed uc a tion Association itself; and improved communica- 



Not voting. , 

Total eligible voters 



43,500 



11,000 
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tion with the members. I urged an entirely new pattern for the 
Annual Convention, with several days set aade for the considera- 
tion in depth of the most important educational developments and 
issues; this to be followed by a busine^ meetmg of the Representa- 
tive Assembly whidi would consider the activities of the Associa- 
tion without interruption or distraction. 

The NEA, I felt, should avoid even the appearance of a hostile 
attitude toward organized labor. An official statement on this 
point was approved in these terms: **NEA policy toward organized 
labor in general, as to other civic and economic groups, is one of 
continued cordial readiness to cooperate in all worthy efforts 
to improve . -cational opportunity and to elevate the status and 
welfare of the teadiing profession." 

The Board of Directors voted that each state affiliate in 1962 
should set up enough regional forums so that substantially all 
members couid i»tteal a forum on a drive-in-and-back-the-sam&day^ 
basis. The forum should last four to six hours; it should darify the 
base reasons why an independent professional organization is 
tetter for education and better for teachers in the United States 
than a trade union; it should deal intenavely with the programs 
and activities of the state and national associations. If necessary, 
these forums should replace, or utilize, other scheduled group 
meetings on less urgent topics. 

The Boaixl also voted that the local affiUates in every dty oyer 
100,000 population ^ould hold a shnilar buv more extensive 
workshop of at least two days, attended by at least one person 
from every school building in the dty. 

The Ltate and local affiliates were urged to take immediate steps 
to convene these nieetinp. The state affiliates, in addition, were 
urged to secure state legislation to give effect to the NEA policy 
on professional negotiations. The NEA poUcy of an all-inclusive 
organization at local, statt, and national levels was reaffiimcd. 

In tiic next few years one of my prindpal problems was to prod 
the state and local education associations to act In many cases I 
was unsuccessful. Officers of the affiliated associations believed 
(and often said) that what had happened in New York City would 
not affect their areas. Many ignored tiie warning and failed to act 
upon the advice of tiie NEA Board of Directors in this matter. 
Some even said that it was a tactical error to consider the **union 
problem** at ail Such discussions, they said, simply put a lot of bad 
ideas into the heads of teachers who would not otherwise have 
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thou^t of the matter and that we shcnild not give tiie AFT "free 
advertising" by talking about it. 

My proposals for a smaUer Representative Assembly, followed 
or preceded by conventions devoted to general professional ques- 
tions, was referr^ to various committees, and, in effect, delayed 
until it lost the name of action. My proposal that the NBA Depart- 
ment of aassroom Teachers become the unit of the Association 
^lich would be concerned solely with salaries and working condi- 
tions, that the Department be relieved of all other responsibilities, 
and that it become, in effect, the voice of the classroom teacher 
on these matters was referred to a committee and "sunk without 
trace." 

Looking for li^lp 

The Assodatiim thus faced the teachers* union in representa^ 
tion elections in city after dty, without any fundamental change 
in its structure and strategy for dealing with such chs!' .ifges. The 
Association, often by a painfully narrow margin, lost many of 
these dections. The teachers* union was recognized by the Bo^d 
of Education as the representative of teachers in Boston, 
Baltimore, Washington, Chicago, Detroit and other (AUes. Only 
when this trend became dearly viable to anyone without a blind- 
fold was I able to secure serious but bdated attention to the 
teachers* union challen^^ on the part of many of the affiliated 
state education a^ciations. 

My friends in positions of academic leadership, the college and 
university president, the ofGcials of the great foundations, the 
deans and professors in schools of education, and many of the 
superintendents of schools were also generally unconcerned about 
th^ issue. Nor did X find it easier to evoke inter^t or assistance 
among the general public than I did among the academic and 
administrative leadenhip of the profession. 

I would like to note two exceptions to this general lack of con- 
cern among members of the general public. One of these was the 
national leadership of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers (the FTA), especially during the several years when it 
was led by its President, Mrs. Clifford Jenkins of New York. 

An extremely valued friend in my rather lonely efforts to 
preserve the independence of the teaching profession was Frank 
Pace, a public-spirited dtizen who had served our country as 
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Secretary of the Army and, latur, as the head of General Dynamics 
Corporation. We were both in ?alo Alto for a meeting of the Board 
of TOtors of the Stanford School of Education when I told Frank 
PaM of my concern. At that point in the conversation most 
people begin to look for the exit, but Mr. Pace surprised me by 
his instant grasp of the immense importance of the issue. When 
ofeers shrugged their shoulders and changed the subject, Frank 
Pace said, 'That's really hnportant! How can I help?" He found 
time in a very heavy schedule to keep in touch with the developing 
problem, to offer valuable and practical suggestions, and to take 
action which assisted mc. For that I am most grateful. I remember 
this help all the more appreciatively because his positive response 
was almost unique among those of the many other citizens to 
whom I turned in vain. 

The turning point 

By the summer of 1962 I decided that I must place my deep 
concern before the largest NEA official body to which X was ulti- 
mately responsible. That body was the Representative Assembly 
which met in Denver that year and to which I gave a report 
cafied **The Turning Point." 

I said that the NEA had readied a point of crisis in its long 
history. This new crisis had two main aspects: (1) the growth of 
cities and suburbs which had created problems for which the local 
education associations were, save for a few exceptions, in- 
adequately prepared; and (2) national leaders of organized labor 
had dedded to use their considerable economic resources and 
political power to affiliate all public school teachers, beginning 
with those of the large dties. 

I was well aware that the role of Cassandra, prophesying woe, 
is not usually well-ieceived. I also believed that the NEA did not 
employ an Executive Secretary to give sootWng or soporific 
reports to the Delepte Assembly. So I plunged on. 

I asked why the AFL^O, after decades of cooperation with 
the NEA, had suddenly moved in on the teaching profession. 
Union membership, I pohitcd out, had been declining at the r^te 
of about 140,000 members per year since 1956. Many union 
leaders had dedded that the white collar workers-office em- 
ployees in &e mahi-must be enlisted in order t6 coninus to serve 
the labor movement property. It appeared to them, perhaps, that 
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teaching was a practicilly undefended gateway to this wider 
objective. If so, labor has by this time discovered that teaching is 
not really tiie gateway and that it was not as defenseless as it may 
have seemed. 

Some people argued that oi^ized labor had been such a stead- 
fast supporter of the public schools that it is only sporting of 
teachers to reciprocate by affiliating with labor. It did not seem to 
me, however, that organized labor could reasonably claim the 
control of the teaching profession as a prize for acting in the best 
interests of its own union members. 

The NHA. I said, must be highly flexible as to procedures and 
very firm as to prindples. Four of these principles must be re- 
stated as often as necessary: 

1. The NEA is a professional association. Its members put 
the welfare of students above all other considerations. 
Even when the Association defends the rights and 
interests of the teaching profession, it will do so in a 
manner calculated to improve the quality of the educa- 
tional ^tvios. 

2. The NEA is an inclusive or^nization. Teachers and 
administrators are colleagues. They do not occupy a 
master-and-servant relationsiiip. They are jointiy con- 
cerned about the quality of education. 

3. The NEA is a democratic organization. Issues are settled 
by informed voting on the merits of each case. Each 
member, no matter what is her or his special position, 
has one voice and one vote,— never more, never less. 

4. The NEA is an independent organization. The difference 
between being an independent agency and being a 
branch of organized labor is not superficial. The 
personnel in education should not be affiliated to any 
one segment of the population. This is particularly true 
in the case of labor affiliation, for organized labor has 
policies and objectives related to a variety of highly 
controversial general public issues and advance its 
policies by definite political alliances and commitments. 

To school boards, I said that they could not meet their 
responsibilities by ignoring the substantial differen<^ between an 
Independent teaching profession and a relatively small branch of 
the vasf labor movement; or by calling down an impartial plague 
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on both houses. I said that many hundreds of school boards 
found it appropriate to establish dose cooperation with the 
C3iamber of Commerce and yet ^ve no recognition to labor and 
other groups. This partiality, I sJd, was deplorable. 

I warned school boards that they were gomg to experience some 
difficulties in working with their employees. I advised them to 
foUow the professional route not because it would be easy but 
because it is -right. I said to parents, school board members, and 
other citizens: 

"The members of the National Education Association, 
whatever others may do, wiU constantly strive to 
improve thek qualifications and the quality of the 
service they render; they will keep their pledged word; 
ard they will never walk out on the students in their 
charge!" 

At this point, I was startled and surprised by an outbreak of 
enthusiastic and prolonged applause. I have since discovered Aat 
such fervent and general applause was not to become a lasting 
guide to the viewpoint of American teadiers. But \*Me it lasted I 
felt very pleased. However, a survey taken in 1970 by the NBA 
Research Division showed that by that time 73 percent of the 
nation's public schod teachers said they would approve teachers 
strikes under certain drcumstances. Even then, however, 63 per- 
cent of th« teachers said they would endorse strikes **only under 
extreme conditions" while only ten percent approved stokw by 
teachers **the same as other «nployees." The number of teacher 
strikes grew from twelve in the school year 1964-65 to ISOta 
1969-70 and the number of teachers involved rose from 15,000 

to 118,000. ,^ ^ . 

I ur^d organized labor itself to reflect on its position vis-a-vis 
tiic NEA. Over 90 percent of the nation's teachers, I said, are 
committed to local, state, or national profesdonal or^izations. 
The labor movement, if it spends enough money, can enrol some 
teadiers in limited areas where emergency or unusual cu-cum- 
stances exist. The utmost the unionized teachers attain 
nationally is to daim a somewhat lar^r mhtority than it has in the 
past. This adiievement wiU be finandaUy costly and dangerous to 
the labor movement. Most educators currently regard oiganized 
labor in general with goodwill. They appreciate and wdcome tiw 
co<^tion of labor in improving the finandal bads of pubHc cdu- 
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cation. The teachers know that if organized business had ^ven the 
schools the same kind of support that organized labor has given, 
tiie financial ba^ of public education would be immensely 
improved. The labor movement could derive mudi advantage from 
8 strong independent teadiing profession. But surely the way to 
«eate a strong teaching prof^on is not to liquidate the NEA, 
the largest and most powerful such organization in the free 
world. 

I recalled that organized labor and the NEA had worked effec- 
tively together on school finance, federal aid legislation, and child 
welfare laws. Does labor, I asked, wish to consign this effective 
teamwork to the junkheap? Are huge expenditures to take over a 
small part of the teaching professon the most productive way to 
the funds of the American union member? Is it good for American 
labor to hicur the hostility of most of the teachers of the country? 

Labor's answer to these rhetorical qu^tions of mine was, as it 
turned out, a resounding "Yes!". I still tiiink I had a good point 
and I am glad I did my obviously inadequate best to present it 
persuasively. 

For the NEA delegates themselves, I ended with several specific 
sugg^tions: 

1. Strengthen your local association by giving younger 
members a chance to participate, by defining a few 
specific aims, and by adequately financing it. 

2. Start at once to develop a written agreement with the 
local school board. We should have 5,000 written pro- 
fessional negotiation a^ements in efi"ect within the 
next twelve months. 

3. Be sure you know the crucial difference between a pro- 
fessional association and a teachers' union and can tell 
concisely why the former is better. Learn this before 
you leave Dwiver. 

4. Explain the issue to your colleagues at home, and, as far 
as possible, to citizens generally. 

5. Each state should develop a timetable for aclilevement 
of unified local, state, and national membership with a 
unified schedule of membership services to be r .'ovided 
at each level. 

6. Concentrate on a few of the most important thin^ that 
we can nearly all agree to. A sure way for a majority to 
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become a minority is to be loud and dear with regard to 
what it opposes and doubtful and obscure about what it 
supports. 

Blilitant sanctions 

MeanwhUe the effort to make tiie NBA more miUtant rolled 
steadily onward. It was a proc«s which began long l»fore the 
AFL-OO challenge, but I believe the competition from the 
teachers' union accelerated the long-range trend. I shall give a few 
illustrations. 

Utah 

In Salt Lake Oty, March 16, 1963 was a very cold morning 
following a heavy statewide snowfall. Neverthele^ over 8,000 
members of the Utah Education Association (about 80 percent of 
the total state UEA membership) gathered hi the state's capital 
dty. Calmly, after a full ilebate, a vote by secret ballot supported 
a proposal to refrain from discussing next year's contracts until a 
solution was found to tiie state school finance problem. The vote 
on this Issue was more than 40 to 1. 

A standard procedure to follow in such cases had akeady been 
devdoped and approved by the NBA Board of Directors. This 
procedure mvolved first an investigation by a committee estab- 
lished by tiie NBA Commission on Professional Rights and R^pon- 
sibiUties and a report of its investi^tion to tiie NBA Executive 
Committee for action. In tiiis investigating committee it was 
standard practice to teclude several outstandhig and widdy- 
r^cted dtizens from outade tiie teadting profession. 

While tiiis process was being followed tiie NBA pve immediate 
national publidty to tiie Utah situation and allocated expert 
jegal assistant and substantial funds to hdp make tiie UEA 
position dear to tiie dtizens of Utah. The UEA officc» were 
flown to Washington for consultation hi mid-April after which the 
NBA advised all its members tiiat any conti^cts offered tiicm in 
Utah might well be positions to which Utah teachers hoped and 

expected to return. 

I myself went to Salt Lake Oty to try veiy respectfully to 
impress on Cteveraor Qyde tiie gravity of tiie teachers' dissatisfac- 
tion and tiie possibility of national sanctions agahist the entire 
state of Utah. After extended discus^on. Governor Qyde agreed 
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to appdnt an impartial dti^ns* committee to study and report to 
him and to the public on the state*s sdioo! financ^rThe teachers, 
thiis reassured, resumed negotiations on salaries for 1964^5. 

On Blay 13, 1964, the Governor's Otizens' Committee made an 
hiterim report. Its findings closely paralleled those of the NEA's 
own investigations. The Govemor's Gtizens* Committee con- 
cluded tttst about S6 mSUon in additional sdiool revenue was 
needed for the 1964-65 sch(K}l year and recommmded that the 
Governor call a special session of the Utah state legislature to deal 
with this problem. The Committee divided the funds needed 
as follows: 

$ 700,000 for unproved school library services 

$2,000,000 to employ additional teachers and other 
school personnel and to buy additional sdi(K}l 
supplies and equipment 

$3,000,(K)0 for tea(Aers* salary increases on a "selective" 
basis, such ds for teachers vdth post-graduate 
training and degrees 



The Governor then rejected out of hand the findings of his own 
citizens' committee. He even refused to call the Le^ature hito 
session so that the representative of the dtizens of the state could 
examine his own dtizens* committee finding. 

Three days later, the House of Delegate of the UEA called on 
the UEA members to take a two-day recess so as to convene a 
meeting of all Utah teachers to consider ttie situ^ition. The House 
also fonnally requited the NBA to invoke national sanctions 
immediately. On May 19, the NBA Executive Committee approved 
a sanction statement requesting members of the teaching piofes- 
lion throughout the nation to refrain from seekhig or accepthig 
onployment in Utah. 

Those sanctions stayed in force for almost a year. Many thbgs 
happened in that year. Many other things did not happen. There 
was no action by teadiers to halt the education of Utah boys and 
girls. Nothing was done to impair the hnage of the teacher as a 
responsible professional in the eyes of the public or the students. 
The national sanctions, the Governor's intransi^(»s, and a steady 
publidty campaign combined to shock the people of Utah into 
action. 
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These citizens elected a new Governor and a new Le^slatute. 
The Legislature provided S!0 million more for the public schools 
at once and $15 million more for the next year. The new funds 
were spent to extend ^ool library service, to give i\irther atten- 
tion to exceptional diildren, and to improve teadieis* salari^ 

The success of the NEA sanctions in Utah had an ahnost 
instantly visible effect on other states, particularly on those 
adjacent or nearby. In Idaho, conditions in education had been 
even worse than in Utah. No doubt the experience of their 
neighbor to the south was noted by Idaho officials. The Governor 
and the Legislature of Idaho increased state sdiool support by 
nearly 42 percent in tiie 1965 le^slative session. Arizona avoided a 
**Utah-type crisis** and adopted a $19 milUon state school equal- 
ization program-a goal of the Arizona Education /association for 
two decades. Major breakthroughs in s^te sdiool flnan^ were 
recorded at about the same time in South Dakota, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Washington, West Vir^ia, Aransas, and Texas. 



Oklahoma 

In Oklahoma, early in 1965, an investigation by NEA showed 
steadily deteriorating school conditions over many years. This 
richly endowed and prosperous state had for at least ten yours 
been receiving far better educational service than it was paying for. 
Many elementary school cla^s of 35, 40, even SO pupils were 
discovered. In spite of a so-<^ed free textbook law, the s^te was 
actually paying only half of the cost of elementary textbooks. Few 
teachers had any sick leave protection. Special education in 
Oklahoma was so neglected that, for example, only four percent 
of the blind and partially-sighted pupils had been placed in dasses 
properiy equipped to help them. Teachers were carrying excessive 
loads of clerical and extmcurricular duti^ with ft resulting 
shorta^ of time to prepare die regular daily classroom in- 
struction. 

On May 3, 1965, the National Education Assodation an- 
nounced severe actions on the public sdiools of Oklahoma. They 
induded censure throu^ wide public notice concerning the 
state*s subminimal schools, espedaily in media whidi would warn 
industry and business to think twice before locating hi Oklahoma; 
notification of unsatisfactory sdiool conditions to placen»nt and 
certification services; warning to NEA members, active or student. 




not currently employed in Oklahoma, that acceptance of employ- 
ment in Oldahoma might be considered unethical conduct; and 
assistance to teachers presently employed in Oklahoma who mi^t 
wish to leave the state. These sanctions were not removed until an 
all-time high record of $28.7 million for public schools had been 
enacted by the previously apathetic Le^slature and after the 
people of Oklahoma adopted a referendum to permit local school 
districts to incieas<" school support. In addition to substantial 
salary improvements, the Lcgslature funded an expanded genu- 
inely-free textbook program, employment of counselors and 
psychologists in the public schools, and increased retirement, 
social security, and sick leave benefits. 

Thus the use of statewide sanctions proved highly successful in 
Utah and Oklahoma. I believe continued use of this strategy would 
have been equally, or more, effective. There was a body of opinion 
among some of tiie N£A leaders whidi found sanctions too 
cumbersome and therefore favored strike action by teachers. 

A strike \i a concerted, unilateral suspension of services, 
wholly or primarily for fhe economic advantage of the teacher. 
Althou^ I would not say that teachers should never strike under 
any iniaginable set of conditions, the use of a strike, especially 
when such action is contrary to law or to court order, is pro- 
foundly wrong. I believe that teachers should never fail to cany 
out contracts which they have accepted. Teachers should not 
wclk out on the students in their classes. Strikes by teachers with- 
out very careful deliberation and before all alternatives have 
been tried, wiU impair and ultimately d^troy the confidence and 
respect of the public. And if and when public confidence and 
respect are lost, the American public schools and American life 
in general will have lost something precious, irreplaceable, and 
almost surely irretrievable. 

I am ruefully aware that these views are not those of the 
m^ority of teachers today. 

Yiby &e Tradieis Were Angry 

The causes of the recent growth of militancy among teachers 
could be first noticed in the 1940's. They became increasin^y 
evident during the next thirty years. 

1. Teachers are better educated. The typical classroom 
teacher has nearly five years of post-secondary educa- 
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tion-a dramatic shift from the oncc-dominaiit two-year 
normal school traisiog. 
l.Teadan are mwe fully and effectively orpnized. 
Lacking power to improve school conditions by acting 
alone, numbers of the profe^on have tsmicd to group 
representation in order to share in dedaons affecting 

their service. , . , 

3. The teaching profession in ail of its branches-teaaiing, 
supervision, and administration-is more in^tent than 
ever on profes^onal sahiries to release educators from 
economic humiliation and moonlighting, and to provide 
conditions of work which allow tiiem to operate at full 
potential. 

4. The teaching profession has grown youn^r. And young 
tcadiers, in general, are increasingly impatient. They are 
not content to wait for old a^. They want action. As 
youth has always done, the new recruits in the profes- 
sion arc questioning tiw values and procedures of ti»ir 
ciders. They are wiiUng to take chasces if tiiey tiiink 
they can also make progr^. 

5. Finally, one must include among tiie causes of militancy 
a number of small indignities unrelated to income. Let 
me give a few examples. 

Example 1. Until recentiy a teacher who was registered 
in a late afternoon or evening college dass, to study a 
subject important to tiiat teacher's work, «)uld not 
daim tuition or otiier related expense as an income tax 
deduction. An attorney or physidan could attend a 
meeting of the American r»ar Association or tiie 
American Medical Association m London or Hawaii and 
tiie fiiU «»t of tiiat experience was normally claimed 
and rarely questioned as a profMsional expense. It took 
tiie combined efforts of tiie National Education Asoda- 
tion and a few sturdy ames yem-mm years-to get a 
similar recogniticm for the expenses of the primary 
school teacher who took a courw on her or his own 
time in, say, remedial reading at a nearby coUe^. And 
even when we got tiie ruling tiiere were more years of 
squabbling witii tiie Internal Rcvem» Service before 
tiie ruling was applied with reasonable con^tcncy. 
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Example 2. Examine the standard plot and action of 
one of the many "Doctor" dramas on television. They 
UKialiy contain at least one operating room scene per 
episode. Dr. Kiley or Dr. Casey, or Dr. Welby, or Dr. 
Kildare is scrubbed, sloved, gowned and ready, with 
patient before him and operating room nurse at his side. 
Lights! Camera! Action! Doctor hdds out his hand and 
says, **ScaIpeI!" and the nurse says, "Doctor, you can 
only ^t them on Thursday morning!" Or perhaps the 
surgk^on says, •'Sponge!" The nurse replies, "You sent 
the requisition in time and in triplicate but somebody 
sent us splints by mistake." Or Dr. Welby says, 
"Sutures!" and the nuise says gently, **Dr. Casey is 
using Kitures just now. Siall I put you on the list for 
tomorrow?" 

Teachers want thehr equipment and applies on hand when the 
moment comes to us9 them. Few, if any, teadiers have this 
privilege as a matter of guaranteed routine. Teachers want to 
spend more time teaching. They want supporting services for 
children with special needs, up-t6date teaching materials. But as 
of now not one in a hundred gets these necessities until somebody 
shrieks and pounds on a table. 

One of the ironies of tiiis petty frustration is the fact that the 
needed material is usually quite inexpensive. It is not usually 
made hard-to^t in order to save money; it occurs because a 
maddening bureaucracy, tiiat doeai't trust teachers much anyway, 
cannot and will not shake itself loose from the accumulated 
ipiderwebs of tradition and aispidon. 

Much has been done in recent years to ease these petty an* 
noyances to which working teachers have been so needlessly 
required to submit But frustration often remains some time after 
its c»i^nal caus» have been removed. No grievance is so keenly 
felt as one whidi has been almost, but not quite fully, redressed. 

Wmt the Teaches Want 

Ti^ teaching profession of the United States is detemiiited to 
have a role in defining the conditions under which its servi(»s to 
tit$ community may be provided. Teachers insist upon a greater 
opportunity to apply their skills to the solution of human pn>b- 
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lems in the light of their firsthand knowledge of tiiose problems. 
They also want the recognition which their training, experience, 
and skill abundantly justify. Hie basic dedsion has been made. It 
will not be reversed. 

We may also hope that tea(&ers will, with growing frequency, 
apply fteir new-found militancy to other aspects of the school 
system which limit the effectiveness of education. I believe that 
we shall see more teadier militancy with regard to the size of 
dasscs-not that teachers may have an easier job but that children 
may receive more attention to individual needs. 

The teachers arc likely to become militant about security. WWle 
I was at the NEA a California teadier was being tormented by a 
right-wing group because she was trying to develop tiie ability of 
her students to think independently about controversial issues. 
When the children collected trick-or-treat parcels at Halloween, 
they found some of the candy wrapped hi little mhneographed 
piec^ of paper containhig a scurrilous attack on this teai*er*s 
inte^ty. A student in her classroom was found vdth a hoUowed- 
out textbook in which a tape recorder was concealed. The recorder 
was in operation and was desigied to make a surreptitious rewrd- 
hig of evcry&ing she said-to be played back at some other time. 
This teadicr reluctantly decided to fx^t her detractors in the 
courts. Her legal expenses were paid by the NEA and the CJalifomia 
Teachers Association and tiie courts finally fUlly vindicated her. 
Fortunately, most teachers go tiirou^ their entire prof(^onal 
careers without s^oas trouble of tiiis kind. But when such double 
does arise and it been determined that the teacher is not at 
fault, a militant professional organization should take action. 

It is a great service for teachers to be militant about freedom in 
teadiiag. I was proud in the spring of 1966 when the teachers of 
Arkansas todc to the courts that state's ancient statutes about the 
teaching of evolution-and won a great victory. 

I hope teachen will become inoreashi^y militant about the 
cooperation and support they n^ from the par«its of their 
itudcati. Fortunately most parents do their level best in tiiis 
respect. Th«e remans, however, a troublesome minority of 
par«its who shockfBgJy neglect tiieir children, send them to school 
unwashed and unfed, and who tiiink that obedience to the sdiool 
attendance law* lepicsents the outer limits of tiieir responsibility 
for tise education of tiieir of£^>ring. They make a fine target for 
mflitas^ on tiie part of teachers. 
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Teacben whose militancy is oriented solely towards their own 
economic sdf-interests will not, of course, be successftil in 
attacking some of th^ other tai^gets. ! fed that teacheis, once 
the question of their own unity and independence is settled, will 
be able to decide anew y/hat is really most important to tizem and 
to direct their new . trength and purpose to its achievement. 
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Better Instruction 



Research and the classroom • Unanswered questions - 
Regional conferences on instruction - The Centennial 
emphasis on quality * Beginning sooner - Lasting longer • 
The "special projects" - The Emy on Quality • The 
NEA Center for Instruction - The dropouts and dragins • 
Other projects - Power and purpose 



Wlien I became Executive Secretary of the National Education 
Association, a varied and well-established program for improving 
instruction was already in operation. The NEA Journal , for ex- 
ample, was publishing about a hundred pages every year on the 
improvement of teaching, hiduding in many of its monthly issues 
a detachable centerspread for direct use in the cla^room. The 
NEA Departments and other units were publishing twenty-three 
specialized magazines with a combined distribution of 1.4 million 
copies. Ten yearbooks, mainly devoted to the improvement of ed- 
ucation, had a combined annual distribution of about 1.5 million. 
In terms of the number of hnpression pages issued, the National 
Education Assodation was the largest publisher of educational 
matolal in the world. 

The Association was also en^ed at that time in other publi- 
cations, in films, and in conferences on dvic education, guidance, 
audio-visu^ instmction, school hedth, safety education, music and 
art education, and the special educational problems of migrant 
workers* cfaiidrefi. 

In cooperation with the American Library Association, the NEA 
aelecM annually a list of outstanding books for chUdren-a list 
which over the years had become a standard guide for the pur> 
chase of childrea*s books by libraries and individuals. These lists 
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helped to produce the xeiativdy high level of childxen*s literature 
in this country. 



Research and the classroom 

It seemed to me, however, that a serious gap existed between 
educational research and its practical application in the dassroom. 
We therefore began to try to bridge that gap by publishing a 
series of smaU non-technical pamphlets on *^What Research Says 
to the Clamoom Teadier.*' The first three of these pamphlets 
dealt with Reading, Arithmetic and Spelling. The series has since 
been ecpanded to indude more tiian twenty areas of instruction. 
The total drculation of the series had. by 1967, reached over a 
million copies. 

This effort, however, was not as successful as I had hoped. 
In my opinion, as I look back on the experience, there were several 
reasons for its limited succe^ 

First, it is difficult to di^ some practical guidance from the 
imm^iM amount of accumulated but uncoordinated research. 

Second, some «iu(»tional problems are not susceptible to com- 
pktely objective study-and perhaps never will be. These research- 
xeslslant problems are also among the most important problems, 
induding inter a!ia the definition of educational objectives. The 
complexity of the problems with which edui^tion (and therefore 
educational research) must deal is often not fully understood. 

Anoth» source of difficulty has been the meager financial 
resources available for research hi education. About 1950 1 made 
some inquiries which led me to condude that the United States 
was then spending each year about $180 mi&ion on medical re- 
search, about $2,500 mmion on andustrid research, and less than 
$10 million on educationd research. Thus tiie ratio of expendi- 
tures for medical, for industiid, and for educa^ond researdi was 
about 18:250:1. 1 believe the fumdd resourees available toedu- 
catkmd research have been somewhat improved since then, in 
bodi absdlute and relative term^ due largdy to expansion in fed- 
erd appropriations in this fidd. 

It seems to me also that research workers (at least educational 
researdi woricers) are at their best as sdo poformers. Yet the 
score, so to qseak, i$ written for a fiifl orchestra. Research in 
edttcatkm has done little to imitate or apply the concepts of team 
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research which have met with sudi great success in the Manhattan 
Project, or in the Apollo moon landing. 

But perhaps our m^or shortcoming has been the nearly com- 
plete absence of commimication betw^n the classroom and the 
educational lesearch establishment. Mudt research is dir^t^ to 
problems which are not recognized as problems by the teachers. 
Goser association between the teadier and researdi has been regu- 
larly, ahnost roi|tineIy, recommended. But somehow the contact 
has rarely been effecti\^y made. Educational researdi has value to 
the extent that its findings, sooner or later, make a difference in 
educational practices and policies. 

But so often it doesn't make any difference. Too many edu- 
cational inqumes, ev«i quite extensive ones, end with the lame 
conclusion that *'mote researdi is needed." That is often just 
another way of ^ying that the study was badly i^anned at the 
outset. Other studies avoid the riUk of making a firm recommenda- 
tion by the cliche that ''local adaptations must be made.** I know 
that communities differ but I never have %en any good reason 
why children in Portland, Maine and the children of Portland, 
Oregon should in any important respect require different school- 
ing. 



Unanswered questions 

The apparent incapadty of educational r^arch to supply dear 
answers to specific questions was brought home to me during 
a series of tdevidim programs which the NEA produced about 
196a Parents and other dtizens were asking, then as now, a num- 
ber of direct, honest, and important questions about various as- 
pects of the conduct of the public schools. Why not, I suggested, 
collect the» questions, da^y and arrange them, and ask the 
mc»t distinguisbed and weU-infonned educational researdi experts 
to answer them, on camera. We trkd without notable success to 
evoke a l^ad'On T^n^nmse to th^ reasonable inquiriet. I ccmld 
understand that simple qu^tions might require complex answers, 
but when I began to see that typically the answers were not only 
lengthy and complicated, but evasive, ! nearly canceled the 
^ole serks. I even tried, tongue-in<:heek, to get eadi expert to 
tell us anything that 1» or she really knew for sure, and offered to 
phrase a question that would provide opportunity to give that in- 
fonnatkm as the answ^. Even that didn't work welL 
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Research in education-the systematic search for reliable evi- 
dence as the basis for educational programs and methods-has 
(Hitgrow. the almost random gropings of its infancy in the 
Twenti^ and 'Thirties. It has survived the bo£^fui awkwardness 
of its adolescence in the 'Forties and 'Fifties. It ^oUd now be 
attahiing its mature, productive, and useful years. But the problem 
of brining its finding into the das^oom remains, as far as I can 
see, ess^tially unsolved. We had a severe setback in this respect 
when, about 1 965, the American Educational Research A^ocia- 
tion severed all its ties to the NBA and set up an entirely indepen- 
dent organization, imtainted by the sordid details of clas^oom 
teaching. The researchers have, for the most part, made themselves 
unfamOiar with the classroom and its grubby problems and, at the 
same time, are astounded by the unwillingness of the bewildered 
teachers to heed their advice. 

I did all I could to keep the educational research workers in 
dose touch with the teachers. The AERA l^came a department 
of the NEA in 1930, and the NBA Research Division provided 
financial assistance and s^f mpport to the new affiliate. I myself 
saw the quarterly Review of Educational Research through the 
press for many years-an immense burden. We had some modest 
successes-enouj^ so that the AERA has kindly made me an 
honorary life member. I appreciate this gesture but I continue to 
feel that the unfortunate gap between theory and practice in edu- 
cation must somehow and sometime be bridged as a condition 
prerequisite to further progress. I regret that my own efforts in 
this respect were not more successful. 

Rei^onal confer^ces on instruction 

Many of the AssodaUon*s wide-ranging departmental activities 
were almost isolated from one another. Teachers of elementary 
and secondary schools, teachers of music, mathematics^ and so 
* forth had little contact from level to levd or from disdpline to 
disdpline. Thus it seemed to me desirable to develop some tedi- 
niques for at least a loose coordination of these varied efforts. 
Accordingly, we bepn to hold, about 1950, the annual confer^ 
ences of the officers of the NEA's largely autonomous depart- 
ments. In addition, we oiiganized a series of regional conferences 
on hsstmction. To these conferences all NBA units with activities 
affecting instruction made their respective contributions. 
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The first of the regional instructional conferences was held in 
Toledo, Ohio about a year before I became Executive Secretary. 
The conference was organized to serve the northcentral states and 
was managed by Dr. Lyle W. Ashby of the NBA staff. I happened 
to take an active part in the Toledo meeting and I was per^ded 
by what I saw to try to continue these plans. The benefits accrued 
to the hidividual teachers who attended, to the school systems 
in the region from which they came, to the NEA departments 
sin^y and collectively, and in turn to the NEA itself. 

However, the change of administration in the NEA staff, as 
well as bud^tary problems, delayed the convening of the %cond 
regional instructional conference in Minneapolis until April 1954. 
Hiis conference served Minnesota and its four a4jacent states, plus 
Nebra^, Illinois, and the northern peninsula of Michii^. 
Reports by the delegates ^owed that the direct and indirect re- 
suits in thousands of classrooms were constructive and lasting. 
From the very begging of these confei«nc«s we made every ef- 
fort to exclude the discussion of objects other than instruction. 
We did not wish the attention of these conference to be in any 
way distracted from their primary purpose-better tesching. It was 
difficult to maintain this concentration in view ot jurrent NEA 
interests in school legislation, public relations, membership recruit- 
ment, teacher welfare, and other tempting by-paths. I thhik, 
nevertheless, that we succeeded in omr effort to con^ntrate atten- 
tion on instruction. 

The Third Regional Conference on Instruction was held in 
Denver in April 195S to serve the eight Rocky Mountain states. 
A total of 670 delegates, nearly all of whom were classroom 
teachers, discussed topics which cut across subject matter and 
sdiooMevd lines. The re^onal conference idea was subsequently 
adapted and applied in city and county school districts in tiiis part 
of the United States. 

The Fourth Regional Instructional Conference was held for the 
New England area in Boston in 1956. 

In 1957 tiie nmy spedal NEA Centennial activities put so 
much extra work on the staff that no regional conference on in- 
action could be held. In 1958, however, the Fiftii and Sixth Re- 
gicmal Conferences on Instruction were held for ^e Northwest 
area. They were arranged, unlike the previous conferences, in two 
taadem sections^the Fifth Conference for three days is Boise, 
Idaho and the Sbcth Conference for the next four days in Portland, 
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Oregon. The Seventh Regional Conference, which attracted over 
600 delegates, was held in Olclahoma City in 1959 upon the 
theme, **Quality Teaching of ALL Children." In 1960, the Eighth 
and Ninth Regional Conferences on Instruction were held in Louis- 
ville and Minneapolis, and the Tenth and Eleventh Regional Con- 
ferences were being planned for the coming year in Hartford and 
Tucson. 

Hie Centennial emphasis on quality 

An important turning point in the NBA activity to improve edu- 
csition was reached in 1957 when the Association celebrated its 
Centennial. I was asked to make the closing address before the 
Centennial Convention in Ph0adelphia with the title, *The Past 
is Prologue.** After considerable reflection I decided to propose 
that the emphasis of the teaching profession hi the future should 
be on the quality of education. I thus anticipated by some three 
months the multi-voiced chorus which followed the Soviet launch- 
ing of Sputnik I in October 19S7. 1 said in July that America had 
hitherto been primarily concerned with quantity-with how many 
children we could get into school. Now, I suggested, we would in 
the decades ahead turn a greater share of our attention to quality- 
to wkm each chUd could get out of school Most of the editorial 
comments on the Centennial Convention referred to my declara- 
tion quality and quantity as the most important theme of the 
meeting. 

There was, nevertheless, one aspect of quantity in education 
to which I felt obliged to return repeatedly. Perhaps the word 
"scope" is better thsin "quantity," and offers a more precise image 
of what I had in mind. In my 1966 Annual Report to the Delegate 
Assembly, as weU as in my Snal report in 1967, 1 expressed some 
tuggBstbns regarding ^ duration of education at public expense 
that should be made universally available. 

Many people would probably ^e that a distinctive cultural 
contribution of United States history has been the idea of univer- 
sally available public education in secondary schools. Modem in- 
du^rial societies, whatever may be their lespecthre political and 
ecccDomic organization, have accepted the idea of universal elemen- 
tary schooHng as an indispensible public responsibility. In the 
IMted S^tes, however, universal education was pushed upward 
Into the s^ndary school many years before economic ne^^ssity 
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or the demands of national prestige were compelling. Other coun- 
tries have ance followed the United States leadership in this re- 
spect, on the ground that education profoundly influences eco- 
nomic productivity. 

Are twelve years of schooling, I asked in 1966, enough to satisfy 
our American ideals or our needs for human development? I re- 
sponded to my own question by concluding that there is no special 
merit in the number twelve. On the contrary, I suggested, the na- 
tion would better exalt its ideals and achieve its potentials if it 
offered universal educational opportunity from the age of four and 
continued it for at least two years beyond the high school. 



Beginning soon» 

Of course, one must admit that the first four years of. life are 
extremely important educationally. For practical and sociological 
reasons, however, the best response to that need is not to put th^ 
infants into mstitutions but rather, in most cases, to provide par- 
ents and prospective parents with information that would help 
them to give their children at home a healthy, productive start in 
life. 

Beginning about age four, however, I believe that schools should 
offer a direct sendee in the education of children. I do not suggest 
compulsory schooling at age four, but rather its universal avail- 
ability. The suggestion was not intended to replace the home but 
rather to supplement it, beginning at age four instead of at six. 

Schooling before the first grade was steadily becoming more 
widely available and accepted. In the decade since I first offered 
these suggestions, new attitudes regarding the role of women in 
American society have accelerated this trend. There is a growing 
rewjgnition of the desirability of providing special, eariy help 
to children whose home life does not prepare them well for a 
modem society. There is considerable genendi^d experience and 
some specific evidence to suggest that when such children get help 
and get it eariy, the sdiools later on have less difficulty in helping 
them to become independent, well-adjusted adults capable of lead- 
ing lives of dignity for themsdlves and usefulness to sockty. 

CMdren were attending ni£rsery sdiools and kindergarten long 
before anyone thought of Operation Head Start and other upectM 
of the •*War on Poverty." However, most nursery schools and 
many kindergartens were privately controlled and financed and, 
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dierefore, far beyond the reach of most pansnts whose children 
most needed them. 

But the disadvantaged children are not exdudvdy those who 
are deprived by the poverty of the families into which they are 
bom. The ovei^indulged child is also disadvantaged. So are the 
diildren whose parents are obsessed with an insatiable craving for 
their children to impress and excel and dominate. So are those, 
whatever tiieir economic badcground, who are unloved. So are 
those who have little opportunity to play with other children or 
with chadien of other backgrounds. So are those with physical 
handicaps. Earlier educational opportunity could help many of 
tlwse children also. 

The parent should decide whether or not to send their foui^ 
and five-ycarolds to sdiooL But if the opportunity is available, 
at public expense and in convenient locations, I believe that 
most parents would elect to give their children the opportunity. 

If provkied, this investment would yield many valuable returns, 
direct and Indirect It could reduce tiie need for many types of 
remedial education. It mi^t not make teaching any easier, but it 
would make teaching more exciting. Providing the younger chil- 
dren with a better basis for intellectual, sodal, emotional, and 
physical development would tend to diange and improve the 
school programs for six-yearolds and subsequent years. 

Lasting longer 

At the other end of the "ladder," the United States public 
school system should rapidly offer universal opportunity for at 
least two yeare of education beyond the high school That would 
be, roughly, fo- eighteen- and nineteen-year-olds. The effort to 
make two years of jimior college or community college univer- 
sally available after the completion of high school is aheady well 
uiKler way. 

During their early teens few individuals succeed, in this complex 
worid, in defining their objectives in life. Fewer stiU reach a take- 
off point toward the achievement of thoa objectives. Moreover, 
maturity alone wiH not cause them to reach the take-off point. 
They need ^stematic help in education. 

The United States would be repaid many times over by putting 
at least two years of further education within the reach of every- 
one who c»mpletcs high school. By *Vithin the reach" I mean 
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availability without economic or geographic obstacle. By "com 
pletes hi^ school" I mean not only those who have just graduated 
but also persons of whatever age who wish to learn something 
useful that tiiey do not yet know. 

In suggesting that Ae public make it possible for cv«yone to 
attend school from approximately age four to age twenty, I 
stressed that these four added years of opportunity should not 
be viewed as the prelude and the postlude to the "real" school- 
ing but that they be conadercd as integral parts of a total program 
that might extrad for sixteen years or longer. I also expressed 
the hope that these added years might enable the youth to achieve 
a higher degree of competence in and mastery over, the skills 
which are re^nled as ba^c among the objectives of ^ucation« 

I am bound to report that the foregoing proposals did not 
receive notable acclaim from my constituents. The delegates in 

1966 wanted mainly to talk about (a) negotiating succ^fuUy with 
their employeis, the school boards, and (b) integrating the teach- 
en* organizations in the south. 

A resolution on expandon of educational opportunity was 
adopted by the 1966 Delegate Assembly only after extended de- 
bate, several contested amendments, and a referral back to the 
Resolutions Committee for redrafting. When all the work on it was 
completed, the resolution spoke only in terms of "compensatory 
education" for children between four and six who "through eco- 
nomic or social deprivation may be seriously impeded in their 
progress." This, of course, was admirable but it missed my main 
pohit 

In 1967, in my final report to the Delegate Assembly, I returned 
to my 1966 statement but much more briefly, saying only that 
the American school system was moving to a sixteen-year program 
and that "I covet for the National Education Association ai role of 
leadership in this extremely significant development" Either my 
brevity or tiie passage of time made a different in fte attitude of 
the dele^tes, for the resolution was adopted on this subject by the 

1967 Assembly without debate. It deleted the 1966 reference to 
"compensatory education" which, in my view, had greatly 
weakei»d the force of my original proposals. 

Hie **tgcfM pwjjecta" 

By a very substantial m^rity, which I brieve I was entitied to 
regard as a vote of confidence, the Centennial Delepte Assembly 
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voted that the dues of members in the National Education Associa- 
tion be increased from $5 to $10 a year. This doublmg of indi- 
vikiual memberships added substantial new revenue, even thou^ 
there was a slight one-year drop in total membership. I recom- 
mended, and the NEA oHlceis approve, the allotment of a mojor 
part of the added revenue to the Association's program for the im- 
provement of instruction. The budget for existing activities in this 
area of service was increased by about forty percent. 

In addition, a m^jor part of the added revenue was earmarked 
for what we called **special projects". These special projects dealt 
in the main, though not exclusively, with the quality of education 
and covered tmcfa matters as Automation, Viaial Aids, Eni^ish 
Composition, Juvenile Delinquency, the Education of School 
Dropouts, and the Education of the Academically Talented. 

Under the procedure which I devised for them, all special 
projects were supposed to operate for no more than a single year. 
The staff members in diai^e were expected to show that, ^ven 
th^ »iditional funds, they could produce ^ble and valuable re- 
sults in a twdve-month period. 

X feel rather proud of the "special projects" concept Without 
this device, the added NEA revenue could easily have t^en dis- 
tributed among long-standing **regu!ar" activities with no memont 
ble results, like a cup of water poured on desert sand. 

The Essay on Quality 

Two m^lor new activities were undertaken in search of quality 
education durhtg the very first full year of the NEA Expanded 
Program- 1958-59. The Educational Policies Commission com- 
pleted and published An Essay on Qu(dity in Education, This 
small but powerful volume bsgm with the proposition that the 
Am»ican two-fold educational tradition (we did not shrink from 
correctly using the word "tradition" in those days) was univer- 
lality vtd diverdflcation. The sdiool pro^m, elementary and 
Kcondary, teaching and guidance, was briefly examined in the 
h$^t of these two traditions. A short section on the diaracteristics 
of a good teacher was then followed by an equally Utsc review of 
the requirements of the school administration. The concluding 
pages offered a few definite measures of judging excellence: 

A school system should have at least fifty profession- 
als ner thousand pupils. 
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SckosA districti diould be so oigaoized that a four' 
year hi^ sdiodl wiU emoU not less dian SOO studeste 
(or 350 student ia a tiize&year high schod). 

Aa elem«itary school should enroll at least 250 
dents. 

The starthig salaries for quali&d banning teadusrs 
should at least equal the starting salaries for new college 
graduates in other occupations in the same community. 

The salary for experience, qualified, successful 
tei^iers should be double Siat of beghming teachers in 
ten years. 

The back-up explanation for the foregoing conclusions was 
ckarty presents It provide a measurement of the financial re- 
quii«meDts of excellence in a school system— &e best sudi mea- 
suie, in my view, ^t has been developed. I do not understand 
why it was so little used, espedally by school administrators and 
others concerned about the resources needed for quality. 

The NEA Center for Instruction 

The second m^or aspect of the initial effort to help improve 
quality Evolved the establishment and staffing of the NBA Coun- 
cil on Instruction, consisting of represen&tives of about twenty- 
five NEA departments and other NEA units having a substantial 
hiterest in better teaching. This activity was continued in 1959 as 
one of the special projects. 

Many of the special projects were continued and expanded 
throu^ funds gnmted to the NEA by various philanthropic foun- 
dations. All of them received cordial and active cooperation &om 
public school systems, coHeges, and universities-cooperation 
which could not have been pur^ased at any price, cooperation 
^^lieh had &e doubled advantage of providhig fte projects with 
nff^ lygmiroes and of fn«nrit^ a wider discussion of their find- 
iaga> 

Ia the ease of the qsecial prefect on isstroction, however, I felt 
tiat the performance of ^ committee and of the staff was of 
audi value to the Association and to tiie profes^n that I recom- 
mei^ed a permai»nt ^ace for it hi tl^ NEA structure. 

A fourteen^ember National Committee was set up to advise 
ttm prefect staff. The Committee hiduded teachers, admudstra- 
tea, and university profetsors. Distinguished scholars and other 
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citizens were asked for advice on special topics. The first rasdor 
report, entitled, **Sd:ools for the ^Sixties," identifi^i and de- 
scribed twelve m^or areas of deciaon, twelve corresponding ques- 
tions about instruction, and thirty-three rather ^cific recommen- 
dations. 

Renamwl in 1964 the Center for the Study of Instruction, this 
activity became a focal point for assistance to the profession hi 
impiovhig the quality of senr.ce which schools render to society. 

The dropouts and draguis 

A related s|^ial project dealt with the students who leave 
school for no good reason-the early dropouts. Hiere was hi the 
1960's a crescuuio of public mter^t and concern for these young 
people. One o^ the project's roost important conclu^ons was that 
the most conunon identifying feature of a itotential dropout is a 
diild with a reading problem. Such a diiM. said the NEA President 
in the 1962 Presidetitial Addre^, may leave school mentally some 
years before he or she is legally permitted to drop out physically. 
Hie emphasis given to this conclusion and to rented matters led 
to considerable public activity aimed at providing special programs 
for those many students who cannot be (and need not be) pushed 
or dragged through a stsidaid college preparatory curriculum. 

la June 1963. during a White House Conference with educators, 
there was general recognition that the eaiiy school dropout was 
one of die nation's most critical educational pioblems-a problem 
which subsequently gave rise to many other social conflicts and 
personal tra^ies. The NEA Dropout Project esthnated that about 
300,000 youth were likely to decide in the summer of 1963 to 
leave school for good. Unskilled in a world that has no room at the 
bottom, these youths would gmvely impair thek ability to daun 
their rights to liberty and the pursuit of happine^ In my report 
to the 1963 Dele^te Assembly, I gave strong emphasis to this 
impending tragedy. I called on each delegate to make a personal 
q^edal effort during the coming summer to retrieve as many as 
possibte of these youngsters who were at that moment teetering on 
the edge of a serious, perhaps lifelong, mistake. I called on each 
delegate to get in touch with at least one potential dropout and, 
if seed be, with her or his family, to show that the teachers and 
the great impersonal school systems they comprise care deeply 
what ha{^ns to each student and to persuade them that they owe 
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it to tfaemscivcs and to their country to re-enter sdiool in the au- 
tumn. I adapted a slogan from Dr. Laubach*s famous literacy 
campaign: **Let each one teach one.** 

With the active help of the special dropout project, I followed 
up this proposal by letters and other reminders. By raid-October 
the dropout project informed me that between 75,000 and 
100,000 younpters had returned to school under the kfluence of 
the NBA program. 

The NBA Dropout Project published three mqjor reports, culmi- 
nating hi a massive study-tfae first of its kind and scope-of the 
hdding power of the large urban sduKsl ^sterns. 

Oth^ projects 

Many of the Association's acthdties rdated to improved histruo- 
tion focussed on specific school systems. This was a trend which I 
welcomed, for I thought it was ineffecthre and possibly harmful for 
teadiing to be appraised and modified by efforts unaffected by 
direct contact with i«al schools and live children and teachers. 

Thus, for example, the Project hi English Composition was con- 
ducted mahily m nine school districts: Ardraore, Pennsylvania; 
Baltimore; Oeveland Heights; Greensboro, North CaroUna; Lake 
Charles, Louisiana; Lansing; Richmond; Seattle; and Wichita. The 
goal in this case was a sequential English compoation curriculum 
for gr^es four through twelve, with experiments on the use of lay 
leaden is correcting and gra^ng sti»lent*s themes; emphasis on 
grammar, spelling, structure, and style; and special attention for 
culturally-deprived youth at the junior high school level. 

Agam, hi audio-visual education, the pay and working condi- 
tions of television studio teachers was examined in Courtland, 
Ohio and Miami, Florida. 

Still another example of decentralization was provided by the 
Frolect on Automation in Education which operated pilot projects 
in Quhicy, Massadiusetts and Paricer^urg, West Vh^nia to deter- 
mit» the a4justments needed hi education to meet the hnpact of 
automation. 

Further Blustrations of attention by the Association to the 
quality of hutruction could be added, but I thkk enough has be«i 
supplied to make clear that hi my view a professional organization 
should devote a substantial part of its time, energy, and resources 
to assisthig its members to do a more effective job. I felt that 
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this effort could not be made by Hp-service and that it could not 
be merely a by^uoduct of other activities. I would like to think 
that the ability of the Association to woik simultaneously to 
elevate both the economic status and the professional competence 
of teadiers and school administi:atois was one of its maior ^lieve- 
ments during &e years when I was its chief executive officer. 

Of course, many Asodation activities cannot readily be classi- 
fied as being directly productive in terms of better instruction. For 
example, to secure increases in the G.I. benefits for education 
or in the National Defense Education Act programs might be con- 
sidered as legislative activities although they obviously also affect 
the scope and quality of instruction. 

Power and purpose 

In the closing years of my service to the Association, I became 
aware of a tendency among some of the elected leadership and 
even some of the employed staff to pve primary attention to 
power and the sources of power within the NBA itself. This con- 
cern for power inevi^bly reduced the amount of attention to the 
purposes and achievements of the Association. Eveiy voluntary 
organization, of course, must devote some time to the assignment 
of re^Kmsibilities. Beginning after the Delegate Assembly of 196S, 
however, many of the officers of the Association, individually and 
in their various meetings, appeared v. me to be excessively pre- 
occupied with questkjns of power. 

Eveiy meeting gave rise to almost interminable discussions 
about which agency of the Association should have jurisdiction in 
certain matters, whether the Executive Secretary had too much 
influence, whether the state affiliates should have more authority 
than the local affiliates, whether tiie Directors of the NEA should 
be consulted on all NEA activitks within their lespectb/e states, 
and so forth. Sudi questions of power are important but they are 
not all-important When they become dominant for a long period 
of time, they tend to suppress attention to the central budness 
of the Association. 

Something about the ontogeny of a complex oiganization, I 
believe, impels the organization to weary of reaching for purpose 
and to substitute the easier, and usu^y more exciting, reach 
for power. This built-in transformation will continue faidefinitely 
uoleis some concerned person or group continuously strives to 
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subordinate power to purpose. This was my objective and, in part, 
my responsibility. 

I'am sure that the basic concern of tiie individual member of 
the National Education Assodation was-and I suspect still is-that 
the objectives of tiie Assodation are sound and that reasonable 
progress is being made toward tiicir achiev«nent The individual 
members should be encouraged to ask questions and to rccdvc 
complete answers about the purpose and productivity of the Asso- 
ciation. A member has, I think, a rigjit to expect that the dccted 
ofll(%is will show a similar concern. Provided that the Assodation 
is working effectively on the proper objectives, neither the mem- 
bers nor the dected officers nor the employed staff need be pro- 
foundly concerned about the distribution of authority. 

For a number of years I was able to arrsoi^ that at every 
meeting of the Board of Directors one of the assistant executive 
secretaries would give a detailed report to the Board on progr^ 
toward the achievement of the objectives of the Asociation in his 
or her area of respon^iHty. Thus, the Board could at regidar 
intervals evaluate the actual program of the Association. Hie rising 
concern about power, however, gradually edipsed the concem 
about program and purpose. The Board of Directors almost ahvays 
lacked time and energy to consider, and even the staff sometimes 
ladced time to prepare, materials related to purpose and achieve- 
ment 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors in Washington in 
October 1966 this process had reached almost the zenith of 
futility. On that occasion, as always, the Board » " Duectors had to 
vote on the place of its next meeting. After due c jndderatiun. the 
place was fixed and a decisive vote was taken. A few hours later 
there, was a motion to reconsider. Debate on the motion to recon- 
sider followed. At last the motion to reconsider was put and 
passed. Debate was then renewed at length m the place of the 
meeting and a differrat decision was readied the second time 
around. 

It will surprise no one to be told that the real is»ie was 
essentially a question of power. It made very little difference to 
the program, purpose, or achievements of the Assodation whether 
the Board met in one place or another. At that particular meeting, 
the Bbard used ahnost one-thixd of its time in deciding where to 
hold its next meeting. MeanwhSe, documents describing the pur- 
poses and activities of several units of the Association, documents 
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which the Board had spedHcally requested at a previous meeting, 
went virtually unnoticed while members of the staff who had given 
up their wedcends to present these documents waited on the side- 
lines. 

In July 1967, ! made an emphatic statement to the Board of 
Directors on the conseque»!ces of ^ch procedui^ I bought that 
the time had come to put purposes and results at the peak of 
offkial concern, that people who are deeply concerned about 
substance will become less concerned about status. Whether this 
declaration was understood and, if so, whether it had any lasting 
effect, I cannot say. 
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19 NBA: General Admmistfatioii 



Staff relations - The "Outside" Survey - Deputy Execu- 
tive Secretary - Other staff problems - The NEA Build- 
ing - Miracle on Sixteenth Street - DeMcatUin - The NEA 
Centennial - Centennial &>als - Centennial programs - 
Qjngressional relations - The Fulbright Act - UNESCO 
Charter - IntemaHond exchanges - The Economk 
Report - Office of Education budget - Postal rates - 
Rural library and education beyond-the4iigh-school 
grants - Fefalor - Support for overseas schools - Inter- 
national Education Act - BUingual education - Pre t 
dures at committee hearing. 



This chapter coveis aspects of general NEA administration and 
some observations about the nature of the job of tiie NEA Execu- 
tive Secretary during the fifteen years I held that office. 

The chapter includes some of the successes and faUures invdved 
in staff relations, the construction and financing of a new NEA 
Headquarters, the NEA C«itennial Program of 1957 and its ante- 
cedents, and Congressional relations. 



Staff relatioiii 

When I became NEA Executive Secretary in 1952, the Associa- 
tion had 500 emi^oyees in the Washington headauarter*. Tliey were 
crpaized in 67 divisions, commissions, asmmittces, departments, 
and a coundL Althou^ I had worked in various capacities at the 
NEA hetdquarten for nearly a quartcw»ntury, I was by no 
iseaitf familiar «ith ti» nature of the wc^k of all the people whose 
activities I was now called on to assist and coordinate. 
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Dudns my first few weeks in the new office I embarked on an 
<»S3mzed program of sdf-^ducation with regard to the work of the 
67 staff units. 

A number of ^n»ral si^^tions emeised from these con- 
ferences. Tbe^e was a general uneasiness about the absence of staff 
petsonnd services, particularly recruitment This function had 
been handled as a sidelme by the mana^r of the office of the 
Ex^utive Secretary. ! employed as soon as pos^ble an experienced 
personnel director. 

With the help of the new Personnel Director, a new staff salary 
schedule was developed, with the first deMed job descriptions, 
and salaries which were competitive, for similar ability and qualifi- 
cations, witii salaries paid by other employers in the District of 
Columbia. We also took steps as sapidly as feasible and in coopera- 
tion with the Staff Organization to reorganize and modernize the 
staff regulations vMd^k dealt with retixement, social security, job 
security, group hospitalization, annual leave, sick leave, hours of 
emi^oyment, and^up inairance. 

One other conclusion emer^d (in my mind ?t least) from the 
''indoctrinations** of the Executive Secretary. I did nui say much 
about this conclusion to other people, partly because I feared mis- 
understand!!^ and partfy becatise I had no hnmediate idea how to 
deal with the matter. This unspoken conclusion was tiiat I felt in- 
capable of supplyhig leadership to the staff as it was then 
organized-or more accurately, as the staff was then dispersed. 
Sixty-seven units reporting directly to the Executive Secretary 
meant that, under the tyranny of the clock and of the calendar, 
most of the staff units would report to no one. 

Under Executive Secretary Crabtree, my predecessor-once- 
removed, the heads of all NEA unite hi a staff of fifty or so persons 
could assemble with him around a taHe hi about a dozen chairs. 
Uy immediate predecessor, Executive Secretary WHlard Givens, 
htd t staff hi the hundreds, an unusual capacity for detail, and a 
prodigicHis memory. I have never known anyone else who could 
absorb more ^formation and recall it longer. He could, by ways I 
do not comprel»nd, i^p track m his own way of 67 diffe^nt 
staff units. I envied this capadty but I knew that my abilities were 
inadequate to carry his policy forward. I tiiou^t that the only 
woricable solution was a staff reorganization. At that time I was 
ignorant about staff relationships and had never heard the term 
*%pan of contrtH." However, I was not ignorant (or insenative) 
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enou^ to caiclesdy tos& atxHit tiiic words •*staff rcoiganization.** I 
knew enough to know ^at I needed honest, «cperienced, conipe- 
tent, and incon^icuous help. I therefore called five of my most 
trusted friends to Washington for a three-day s^on on how to 
reorganize the NBA staff. 

With their collective wisdom and such in^t as I could myself 
pioduce, I set to work. First, I ananged matters that I received 
instructions from the NEA Board of Directors to prepare a plan 
for the reorganization of the NEA staff "designed to promote the 
greatest posable coordination of effort and effectiveness of ser- 
vices to members of the Assodation." Before presenting the 
requested plan of reorganization to the Board, I discussed it indi- 
vidually with the heads of each of the existhig staff units. With one 
or two half-hearted exceptions, the units concerned readily agreed 
to the Koxganization. The plan was adopted by the Board in 
February 1955 with the understandkg that the details might need 
to be changed from time to time as new circumstance arose and as 
exp(^Rce was gained. The rec^ganization, in summary, called for 
shL assistant executive s^retaries with the indicated re^onsibHities 
wdiich follow: 

L Keid Operations-Affiliates, local convention committees, 
field service schedules, New En^d special representative, 
state field workers, member^p promotion, the Buihihig 
F\md until completed. 

n. Educational Scrvice-atizenship «iucation, tax education, 
safety education, international relations, johit committees 
with American Medical Association and American Library 
Association, adult education, audio-visual and rural sei^ 
vices, in^ructional conferences, convention program, NEA 
Centennial until completed. 

in. Lay Rfilations-Jokt committees with Magazine Puldishen, 
Am«ican Le^on, National Conpess of Parents and Teach- 
ers, otiier lay contacts and o^ganizatiopt not diewiiwe 
as^ed, NEA dections and bylaws f^mmitteea. 

IV. Busness Bfanagor-Budness, banking, buil^ management, 
purchai^nfe sales, accounts, records, travel services. 

V. ftofesskmal Development and Weifkre-Future teadieis, 
teadier education, accreditation, professiimal standards. 
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teacher's Mowshi^ Defense Commission, credit unions, 
professaonai ethks, tenure, teiu:her retirement 

VL Infonnation Servi(^-Reseaxch, publications, NBA 
Journal, press and radio and TV, American Education 
Week, NEA motion picture 

Not assign^ to any Ass^^tant Secretary and attached to 
the 0£Gce of the Executive Secxetaiy-^ucational Policies 
Commission, NEA resolutk)ns committee, Legislative Com- 
mission, ptfsonnel director, office manager, WCOtP rel^ 
tions. 

Thus, the number of persons reporting to me was reduced from 
more tlm ^ty to twelve. !t soon became apparent that the Legis- 
lative Commission was so important that the staff head of that 
^foft should become t!» sev^th asastant s<%retary. 

The Assistant Executive Sei»etariK and I met far one hour 
every Btosday at 1! a4n. Sometime we stayed in »ssion ai|d had 
hmch bfou£|it m to us, but usually we could finish the "must** 
items by noon. 

The entire reo^anization appeared to me to work very welL I 
made at least one mistake, however. (I mean, of ccHuse, (me mis- 
tike is this reorpnization; I must have made many other mis^kes 
elsewhere.) The mistake was to designate the filonday mor^^.^ 
meetings as **tbs Cabinet** It gave people outside **the Cabmet*' 
an agen^ to ttiiich their occasional £rustratiofiS could be directed. 
It raised inaccurate Ideas of status and pres^. The parallel to the 
Cabinet in the United States Government and in state governments 
was fir from ex8(^ or helpfUL We heard from time to thne that 
such-and«ich aa activity, or person, or special project, should be 
given **Cabmet i^atus.** 

One could not continually and normally speak of *^e Monday 
momhig meeting of the Executive Secretary axid ^ Assistant 
Executive Secretaries;** a shnpler term was ^sential. We mi^t 
have done better by saying, **the Monday group.** We could hardly 
hme d(me worse tlon "Cabinet** 

The '"Ootdde** Survey 

Before the increase in NEA dues was considered by the Delate 
Assembly in 1957, 1 wanted the officers and members of the Asso- 
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dation to feel asaircd that everything possible had been done to 
cjiganSzc the NEA staff to handle the added funds and responsi- 
bilities. 

Accordingly, I brtmght to the NEA Executive Committee in 
June 1956 a proposal for a airvey of NEA managancnt by Cresap, 
BlcCormick. and Pad^tt, a fum which specialized in studies of this 
kind. Their fee, I estimated, would be about $40,000. Most mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee immediatdy stated their support 
of the proposal A *1ook from the outdde," they said, was lo^caJ, 
particularly in view of the NEA*s recent rapid growth and of the 
nMd to give members confidence in the efficiency of the oiganiza- 
tion. In October 19S6, the necesary budgetary arrangements 
having been made, the Executive Committee formafly approved 
the project The work started at once. The line-by-line study on 
the survey recomn»ndations took place at the March 1958 meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee. 

The Committee did not accept and implement each and every 
one of the Management Survey's 534 recommendations. The 
advantage of an "outside" survey was to secure disinterested 
advice from «cpericnced management consultants. Such freedom 
from traditional ties has another aspect-the long history that had 
created NEA pjoce&ires and the subtle human relationships that 
maintained these procedures. The introduction of "standard" prac- 
tices mi^t be offset by losses in morale and efficiency. 

The Executive Committee dedded to try to combine the best 
of both worids-a detailed knowledge of Association traditions 
and the impartial judgments of the expert outside survey. 

Some of the recommendations required changes in the NEA 
Bylaws. Other lecommoidations, although requiring no change in 
bylaws, called for rn^or changes in staff pasonnel assignments and 
relationships. Still other sug^d changes affected day-to-day 
operation but involved no basic questions of pcdicy. 

Bylaw changM suited by the survey inchided: a smaller 
Representative A«embly, a direct mail ballot by all members for 
Ae election of the Prsddent, a Nominations Committee to ensure 
every important ofBce was contested by at least two candi- 
dates, and NEA standards for state and local affiliates. The survey 
proposals also dealt with terms of directors, department member- 
ship, budget, and the membership year-all of which involved by- 
laws diangea. 
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The Executive Committee directed that this group of changes, 
togetiier with the fuU text of the survey's case for its proposals, 
be referred to the Standing Committee on the NBA Bylaws. The 
Bylaws Committee was free to take any action it thou^t wise on 
these recommendations, but the Executive Committee offered 
some of its own observations on most of the proiKJsed changes. 

On only one of the survey recommendations on bylaws did the 
Executive Committee take an unequivocal stand. It flatly opposed 
the survey recommendation for a mail ballot available to all mem- 
bers in the election of the Pre^dent The Committee did not 
believe this procedure would improve the quality of officers. Con- 
sidering the ^ue of a mMon or more voters who knew nothing 
about the candidates except their names, photographs, and occu- 
pation, the Executive Committee preferred the votes of four or 
five thousand ^j^tes who had also seen and heard the rival 
^didates several times during a five-day meeting. The Executive 
Conunittee believed the smaller group would make a better choice 
on the \!^ole, than the la^r one. 

Deputy Executive Secretary 

Among the recommendations calling for m^or changes in staff 
personnd and relations, the key propel was to establish the post 
of deputy executive secretary. This new official would normally 
serve as a staff officer tmt would assume full r^ponsibiUty for the 
lusK^t&^ns of the Executive Secretary whenever the latter mig^t be 
disabled or abs^t from the Washington headquarters. The Execu- 
tive Committee approved this survey recommendation at once. 

I set out then at last to find the best pebble deputy. I found 
him in the NBA s^f. Dr. Lyle W. Ashby had«erved the NEA in a 
variety of responsible positions. He was, at that time, the Assistant 
Executive Secretary for Educational S^ces to whom three divi- 
sion directors, three coimnittee secretaries, and the consultant on 
dtementary education were reporting. He was al^ the staff liaison 
for d^teen NEA departments with a strong interest in educational 
services. I recommended his appointmmt as Deputy to the Execu- 
tive Committee in October 195$ and it was quickly approved. X 
have tried to omit from these pages expressions of gratitude to my 
coUeagua in the NEA staff. Iliere are too many of them for sudi 
a record. But I must break my self-imposed rule in this one case. 
Dr. Ashby took full administrative char^ on ntunerous occasions 
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duxingmy absence, sometimes ext^ded absence, from Washington. 
He shielded me from numerous difficulties and compiled a record 
of wise and te^nsible dedaons. The relation between an admin- 
istiator and his deputy is bound to be closely personal I can say 
that never in our nine years together did i experience one instant 
of regret or even of uncerMnty. 

Other staff problems 

In an oi^nization such as tfie NEA there isan isue which few 
people mention but on whidi many p«3ifle think. I mean tiie em- 
ployment of a Prudent or a rec^t Past-President in the perma- 
nent staff. I was firmly oppos«i to sudi appointments. Although 
urged, both directly and hnplidtly, to make several aich appoint- 
ments, I did not yidd. One President embarrassed me (and pedmps 
himself) by requesting an appohitment to fill a top position that 
was about to become vacant by the retirement of the incumbent 
I was obliged to decline, making it as palataMe as I could by saying 
that this was a general policy and was not a reflection on the 
ap^icant's ability. When the Prcsidait has been a few years out of 
office I see no harm in proposing sudi an appohitment I did, hi 
fact, propose such appouitmenfcs to two Past Pre^dents who had 
been out of office for five to ten years. One of these acapted my 

hivitafion; the other declined. 
The NEA Staff Organization was established hi the final year of 

the adnunistration of my predecessor, I found it on many occa- 
sions a usefW ally and the source of many frienddiips. I consulted 
oft«i with the officers of the Staff Organization with regard to 
salaries and other conditions of service. We had, however, during 
&e last few months of my NEA service a clear difference of 
ophsion. The officers of the Staff Organization d«nanded the rigjit 
to meet with &e Executive Committee for the purpose of dis- 
cutting their salaries and conditions of service. I was ready to agree 
ttAt circumstances m^t arise hi the ^ture vih&i the hiterest of 
the Association mi^t be served by such a conferaicc. I would not 
concede that such consultation is an unquortionable rii^t of the 
Staff Organization. 

The NEA Bttlldhtg 

During my entire administration as Executhre Secretary, the 
housing of the staff of the Association was a continuhig pre- 
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occupation. At the Miami Beach Convention in 19S3 the Associa- 
tion began the immense task of c»nstnictii^ a building to hou^ 
its staff and the meetings of its d^ted officers. 

When I became Executive Secretary, the Association's activities 
were housed in a converted oid-styte four^toxy mansion, a small 
ftiily modem office building, a small remodeled dwelling, a con- 
verted garage, three floors of a hotd, and a converted warehouse. 
Desk space was less than half the minimum United States Govern- 
ment standard. Crowding, poor ligjit, inacces^le files, noise, and 
poor ventilation were commonplace. Messengers and a rented truck 
shuttied projects &om building to building. In 1952 the Delegate 
AsMmbly, reviewing these conditions, instructed the Trustees to 
act with 'iHSldiMss and vision" to remedy this situation. One of 
my first tasks as Exeoitive Secretary was to launch a campaign for 
a Five Million DoUar Buildmg Fund. 

The decision to keep the offices of the Association at the north- 
east comer of 15th and M Streets had already been made. A new 
site would have eliminated the complexities of remodelling and 
the staff could have remahted at its current ICK^ations until moving 
day. The transfer to the new location could th«i have occurred 
with a minimum of delay and confusion. On the other hand, no 
location in Washington was as good as, or better than, the dte 
already occupied. Iliis site had been bou^t when land prices were 
very much lower than they were in 1952. Besides, it was near the 
government offices and other profe^onal organizations with 
ti^h the staff needed to be in frequent contact 

It was clear that **boldness and vision** could not be financed 
out of existing operating revenue. Part of the Building Fund ^me 
from by individual members. Most of it came from new Life 
Memben. The revenue from life M^bership fees was, in accord- 
ance with tiie bylaws, placed in a s^arate reserve fund which 
could be used only for acquiring land and for construction and 
remodelling costs. 

By July 1953 the Building Fund had about $S0,000 in cash and 
idedges. Still to go: $4,920,000. 

By July 1954, the Budding Fund held in cash and pledges 
$1,250,000. Stm to go: $3,750,000. 

By July 1955, cash and pledge in the BuHding Fund were 
$3,046,00a Stm to go. only $1,954,000. 

In December 1953, die Trustees let the contract for the first 
unit of nis new building. The staff continued for six more yean to 
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work in the midst of a nmjor constniction job. Our d^ks were 
shaken by pile drivers and our conversations were punctuated by 
pneumatic drills. 

By the summer of 1 956, the cash and pled^ had reached $4.S 
miliion. As the construction work proc^ded, the cash was used up 
and the Association made some short term loans in order to con- 
tinue the cash payments for the builders. A remarkable fact about 
this entire activity, however, is the hi^ degree of ultimate full pay- 
ment of practically all pledge Out of a total of over nine million 
doHais, the Trustees found it necemry to cancel pledges for less 
than $SOO,000 involving only 429 delinquencies for all reasons- 
death, retirements, severe personal financial lo^es, and a miniscule 
number of detiberate defaults. 

By the summer of 1957, the Centennial year of the Association, 
ovsr nine million dollars in cash and pledges had been received. By 
t^ summer of 19S8, the construction of the new building as 
ori&nally planned was nearly completed and a date in Februaiy 
1959 was set tot the formd dedication exerdses. By tiiis time, 
however, the District of Columbia had adopted regulations requi^ 
ing certain types of buildings to provide a spedOed quantity of 
offstieet parking. The Tiustees, therefore, approved plans for an 
additkm on the east of tbt original plans in the form of a combined 
ofOce-and-parking unit This new unit was opened for use on 
June 1, 1962. The NEA President at the time kindly arranged a 
airprise birthday party for me on that CKscasion. 

By 1963, ths buildings w^ completely free of indebtedness. 

In 1965, plans were approved for yet another addition on 
property acquired by the NEA immediately to the north of the 
original buUdings. This unit was completed in 1967, the year I left 
^ service of the Association. 



Ifinde on Sixteen^ Street 

Many people have wondered how **the teachers** could accom- 
plish this economic **miracle.** I have often been a^ed for the 
name of the ftmd-raising firm employed by the Association. We did 
consider that possibility fmt we decided that profesdonal fimd- 
taifiag would be not only unnecessary tmt also, in all probability, 
more of a handici^ than a supplement to our own giass'roo^ 
pernn-to-penon efforts. 
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Another teason for the success of the Building Fund was the 
ease vdth \^ch the necessity for it could be ^own. The work of 
the Association was really being hampered by the lack of proper 
quartets. Anyone could easily perceive that with his or her own eyes 
and ears. 

Another very important advantage arose from the fact that the 
policy direction of the Buildhig Fund campaign was largely in the 
hands of the Board of Tnistees. 

llie Trustees were five in numbo*. Four of them were elected 
for fouF-year terms by the Board of pixectors; the fifth member 
was, ex officio, the current NBA President who served for one 
year. The implicit criterion for election of the Trustees was, for 
many years, the leputa^on of Ha candidate for sound judgment 
and extensive knowledge of the Association. Normally, the Trustees 
gahied this knowledge by years of leadership in the Executive 
Committee and other important NBA ofBces. Although it was not 
a requirement, of the Trustees elected whilst I was Executive 
Secretary were former I^ddcnts of the Association. Since the 
Trusts were of^ rejected for second and even third four-year 
terms, this meant that former Presidents of &e Association had 
considerably less than one chance in four of attaining a Trustee- 
ship. Or, to st^ the proposition obversely, the Directors had a 
wide range of choice, including tiie fast Preddents, and could thus 
telKt the men and women hi whom they had the hi^^ trust 

One other reason for the aiccess of the Trustees should be men- 
tioned. The Trustees, bdng relatively free of the moment-to- 
moment prHsuie of Association politics, could take a long view of 
future needs. The operating surplus at tbs end of each fiscal year 
reverted, under the t^rms of the bylaws, to the control of the 
Trustees. They had for many years put most of these small annual 
accretions hito the Ffermanent Fund from which, hi turn, they 
oould make payments to the Buikling Fund. A long tiadition 
wiMi I was fortunate to Inherit, provided that anticipated income 
for the comhig year be set at the amount of hicome created by the 
opemtions of the year just encfing. Thus, with sat»tantial annual 
inereasei in the number of members, and therefore in membership 
income, there was neazly always a surplus to be set aside for the 
Permanent Fund. Attempts to use these surplus funds for operating 
purposes were continuous and vigorous as different crises came and 
went However, I was al^, with the aid of the politically secuie 
Trustees, to build a substantial sum to start the building construo* 
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tion process even before the special drive for the Building Fund 
was launched. 

The Board of Trusts has, since my departure, been abolished. 
If I had any further responsibility for the governance of the NEA I 
would have certainly r^nunoided very strongly against »ich a 
step. I hope that when the time comes, as it must come, (and may, 
for aU I know, have come already) that the Association needs sub- 
stantial reserves for capital improvements or to meet some great 
unforeseen crisis, steps will be taken in time to reactivate some 
small dedicated group like the Trustees and to entrust power to 
them to deal with the new siUiatios. 

As for the building itself, I made only one decision of hnpor- 
tance. A year or so before the plans wei« drawn X happened to be, 
for a reason I now forget, on the campus of the University of Iowa 
with an hour or so to spend before proceeding to the airport I was 
taken to see the new library of the University and was impressed 
by the way it had been deagned and built for maximum flexibility. 
I kept that general idea in mind and resurrected it many months 
latw when the Trustees were discussing with the architect the 
design of the mw NEA headquarters. One of the things I had 
learned about the NEA hi my years of experience was that it was a 
grovdng and constantly chaining organization. We asked the archi- 
tect to design a building with a minimum of fixed wa!^ It should 
be posable to histaU temporary walls at ahnost any pokt so that 
every enclosed space, of whatever size or shape, would have li^t, 
heating, cooling, ^ii^dow space, and ^mnectiorts for telephone 
and electric-powered offic? machines. That is the way it was done. 
I learned later that the name for such an arrangement is "modular" 
construction. 

My wife who, given the necessary technical training, would 
have made an excellent architect, offered a number of helpful sug- 
gestions regarding design and decor. Shs did the interior of the 
Executive Sea»tary*s ofiSce in a way tiutt combined cmnfoit, 
efficiency, dignity, and variety of use. She was, more than anyone 
else, xetponsil^ for the preservation of a large room on the top 
floor where a hundred people could meet without the inconven- 
ience of pSHars «^ch would have bl<H;ked their view. She located 
the staff dinkg room in an attractive section of the main flo^. 
looking out on a patio, for the very good reason that a room used 
daify by many people should be one of the most atteactive rooms 
in the buildii^ And she saved an Italian marble flr^lace that was 
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in the old mansion and had it placed where it would add to the 
attxactiveness of one of the meeting rooms. That firejdace, I 
believe, h the only remaining physical link with the nineteenth 
century mansion which the NEA occupied as an office for forty 
years. 

Dedication 

The dedication of the new building was held for three days in 
February 1959. Speakers from outdde of the organization included 
Luther Evans viio had just completed five years of service as 
DirectopCeneral of UNESCO; Grayson Kirk, the new President of 
Columbia University; Lawrence Derthick, the United Stat® Com- 
missioner of Education; Arthur FI' udn^ *he Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Senator Lisic: ^iiil of Alabama; and many 
more. We had special m^sages from state governors and others 
which we sealed in a **time capmle" to be opened in 1999. The 
Association was given an upright piano by the Staff Organization, 
and a magniflcnet grand piano by Oiarl Ormand WUHams, NEA 
Br^dent hi 192^ The NEA staff chorus sang beautifuUy. We had 
an afternoon of chamber mime. 

The NEA Centennial 

In 19S1, six years before the event, the National Education 
Association set up a "Centennial Action Program," twenty goa^ 
to be achieved or approached before the Centennial itself in 1957. 
The Centennial Action Program, promptly acronymized to CAP, 
was a useful way of lasephig in mind the Association's m^jor goals. 
I hoped also to be able to measure-insofar as possible-the amount 
of progress actually achkved. 

Centennial Goals 

fht Srst three goals called for more afiHiated local education 
tssociations and more effective state and national educational 
associations. During the six years of CAP, the number of local 
affiliates mcreased by over Sfty percent. The effectiveness of the 
^te and national associations caxmot be defined in numerical 
terms but it is true that the state associations grew.und^ CAP to 
induds about nhiety percent of all teachers and the NEA membe^ 
ibip rose fiftyone percent in the six years. 
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Goals Four, Hve and Six dealt directly with membership in the 
oi^oizatioiL They proposed nothing less ambitious than 100 per- 
cent membersh^ at all thr» levels, with a single membership fee 
for all three collected at the local level, and the integration of local, 
state, and national committees. In 1951 the number of states with 
tmified dues had been only seven, and this number remained con- 
stant through 19S7. M^|or breakthroughs towards the unified 
membership idea did not occur until the late 'Sixties and eaily 
^Icventics. 

God Seven called for a Future Teachers oxganization in every 
institution preparing tead^rs. By 1957 there were such chapters 
in 650 teacher training institutions with a combined student mem- 
bership of about 40,000. This, of course, was far below both the 
potential and the goaL I must admit that this did not greatly 
concern me. I was convinced, by a careful review of aU the 
hard evidence I could find or «}Uect, that the part of the Associar 
tion*s resources directed to student membership was among its 
least productive expenditures. 

Goal Eight called for a prof^onaUy competent person in each 
school position. There was plenty of dictionary-trouble in defining 
this objective but by 1957 about two-thirds of the teachers in the 
public elementary sdiools held a baccalaureate or higher degree. 
The compaiBble figure in tht secondary schools was about 
97 percent. 

Goal Nine called for strong state departments of education and 
an adequate federal education agency. During the CAP the per^n- 
nel working in state education agencies doubled and the United 
States Office of Education had, with strong NEA support, em- 
barked on the Cooperative Educational Research Program. 

Goals Ten, Eleven, and Twelve dealt with teachers* salaries, 
protection apinst arbitrary dkmissal, leaves of absence, retirement, 
and reasonable teacher^tudent ratios. Duxing CAP the average 
salary of teachers rose about seven percent per year. This was 
lavgress but it did not produce the full CAP goal of an "adequate 
professional salary." Retirement systems were sulatantially un- 
proved, often by a combination with the Federal Social Security 
benefits. The postwar lag in school construction combhied with 
high birthrates left the pup0-teacfaer ra^o in most communities 
with little or no improvement and in spots some deterioration. 
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Cioal Thirteen caHed for units of local school administration 
large enou^ to pn>vide good and comprehensive education, by 
1957 consolidation of small local »^ool systems had reduced the 
number of basic sdiool administrative units to about 55,000 and 
the trend continued downward for several years hereafter. 

Goals Fourth and Fifteen called for '^adequate" educational 
opportunity for all, including the state and federal funds needed 
for this purpc^e. While "adequate" was, and remains, a source of 
ambiguity, equivocation, and controversy, there can be little serious 
doubt that con^derable progress was made in the CAP years in the 
quality of school books, teaching materials, teadiing fUms and 
other audio-visual aids, and better schod environment State funds 
for education increased almost everywhere but CAP failed to make 
any significant change in the monumental public indifference re- 
garding federal funding Three months after the NEA Centennial 
meetli^ Sputnik I went roaring into orbit and the walls of public 
indifference began to crack a little. How often do people act 
wisely for the wrong reasons! 

Goal Sixteen be^ke for all youth a "safe, beautiful, and whole- 
some" community environment. It is impossible to ^neralize on 
sudi a vast and nebulous goal. However, on a sin^e aspect of 
"safety," one can make a reasonable estimate. Hie accidental 
death rate among elementary ^hool age children went down to 
about 240 per million per year. Hiis means saving the liv^ of 
some 4,000 children per year in spite of greatly increased risks due 
to l»avier automobile ttafOc and other hazards. Bart of this happy 
result, no doubt, was due to better medical care of h^ied children. 
Some part may be due to better en^eering of streets and high- 
ways. But most of the gain, in my opinion, is due to the remark- 
able NEA Safety Education program. 

Goals Seventeen and Eighteen called for better support for pub- 
lic education, including public-spirited local boards of education. 
The CAP years saw a vast increase in informed public interest hi 
the schools. Hiis is not a trait that can be arithmetically .cali- 
brated, but I pve the matter ahnost constant attention- I have 
ttfened to a number of such events in preceding chapters. 

Goals Nineteen and Twenty called for strengthening of the 
efforts of the World Qrpnization of the Teaching Profes^on and of 
UNESCO. I have already discussed hi some detail these and 
related activities. 
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During the CAP, two additional goals were added to the list 
Goal Twenty-One called for increasing participation by college 
and univerdty teachers in a united teadiing profession. If this goal 
had been achieved by the CAP program or by any other program, I 
would regard it as one of the greatest events in the history of edu- 
cation, i could give plenty of excuses for our collective failure to 
unite the teaching profession in this respect. The goal remains as 
highly desirable-and as hifuriatingly rcmote-as it was when the 
CAP was adopted in 1951. 

Goal Twenty-Two, the last of CAP. was a new NEA Education 
Center. In 1951 there was not even a plan for such a facility. By 
1957 most of the construction was finished and a major part of 
the new headquarters vm occupied and in use. 

Centennial programs 

The first item in the list of the Centennial Celebration Com- 
mission's twenty-eight projects was to establish the theme of the 
Centennial: "An Educated People Moves Freedom Forward. 

The Joint NEA-State Association Fihn Committee produced a 
Centennial fihn. Entitled "A Desk for BiUie." the fihn was based 
on a true story of the same title carried hi the Saturday Evening 
Ftist It is a story of educational opportunity, a story that has 
happened to multiplied milHons of diildren in America, but a 
stoiy told in this instance with a powerful emotional hnpact It is a 
story of victojy over deprivation and the role of the sdiool hi win- 
ning that victory. I wish it could be shown as a perennial rerun 

on televifdon. - . tr j 

Dr. Edgar B. Wesley, then visithig professor at Stanford Uni- 
versity, was commissioi»d to write the Centennial History, iV^i4: 
m First Hundred Years. It was a thraou^ job, bas^ on m^y 
orighial sources and extended interviews with the survivors of toe 
cai^ys of th« Assodation. T!» NEA selected Dr. Lesley but 
laid dovra no specifications, hnposed no restrictions, and exerds^ 
uoccnsorship. The bookof419pages was comidetcd on October 1, 

1956, c€^yri^tcd in 1957. and publisted by Harper and Brothen. 

The American (»mposer, Dr. Howard Hansen. Director of the 
Eastman School of Music, UhivKsity of Rochester, was <»mm^ 
iioned to write the Centennial mu^ Tbs, work, entitled Song of 
Democracy" for dioir and symphony orchestra, had its first pep- 
fonnancc in Washington on April 4, 1957 by the Washington 
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Symphony Orchestra, and the Howard University Choir. It was also 
performed by the Hiiladelphia Symphony during the Centennial 
Convention at a special concert honoring the NEA. 

The Centennial Commis^n also tackled a task equally impo^ 
tant, but fess tangibfe, than most of its other projects. It tried to 
involve the nation in community conaderations of the decisive role 
of education in the changing w<»ld. It supplted a leaflet containing 
discussion outlines and plans for a historical review of local school 
systems. Over 100,000 copies were distributed and used by PTA 
groups, school boards, teachers* groups, civic groups of many 
types, veterans' groups, fanners* organizations, trade unions, 
industrial organizations. 

The Commission supplied pictures, art woric, articles, and 
editorial ai^stions to local, state, and departmental affiliates, 
to hi^ sdiod and college ne\^apers and annuals. 

Kits on tile Centennial suitable for public-service annoimccmcnts 
were sent to ra<fio and TV stations with the help of the National 
Assodation of Radio and TV Broadcaster 

Magazine editors, induding those of gene^ drculation as well 
at some 800 service, dvic, religious, trade, and fraternal group 
magazines, received basic kits and other materials adapted to their 
editorial hiteiests. 

The American library Association prepaicd and printed 500,000 
copies of a list of sdected readings under the Centennial theme: 
"Moving Freedom Forward.*' 

Local affiliates of the NEA were ^ven dip sheets and spot 
announcements to help them contact theh local new^^ers and 
radio-TV stations. 

Sp«rfal Centennial editions of the monthly NEA Journal, the 
yeariy NEA Handbook, and the biweekly School and Society were 
prepared and published. 

The Commission persuaded the United States Post Office to 
isKie the NEA Centennial commemorative stamp which, with all 
due ceremony, went on sale at Philadelphia, the dty «4iere the 
NEA was founded by forty-three membws in 1857, the same city 
to ixidch the Centennial Convention drew 6,126 ddegates and 
^ut an equal number of alternate and other interested 
persons. 

The most ambitious of all the operations of the Cbntennial 
Commission was the NEA "birthday party** of April 4, 1957. 1 
have, in a previous chapter, described the appearance of President 
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Eisenhower on that occasion. On that date, as the edge of night 
moved ««stward across the continent and the Pacific, from Maine 
to Alaska and Hawaii there ocoirrcd, in severely functional school 
cafeterias, in school gymnasiums, in sumptuous r«taurants, and 
hotel baHiooms, ^Aerings of manbers of the Association and 
thdr friends to celebrate its hundredth birtiiday. We know of at 
least 2,500 such oc<asions, large and smalL Probably about five 
hundred more did not come directly to the attention of the central 
staff. 

The Cfentennial Commission received about 1,200 written re- 
ports on such meettags accompanied by a blizzard of newspaper 
dippings and phot<^phs of these events. 

One of my favorite among these local reports was the one 
from Ulyssw, a town in southwest Kansas on the North Fork of the 
CSmarron River. The town's rather unusual name was not bestowal 
on it by some fai^wandering dasdcal scholar. The explanation is 
much more dmple: UlyssM is the county seat of Grant County. 
The NEA Centennial Dinno" there was sponsored by the Grant 
Cbunty Teadiets Association. Southwest Kansas is, at some seasons, 
a dry and dust-blowing area. On the evening set for the dinner, the 
Resident of the County Association wrote, the whid-bome dust 
was so dense that oi» (»uld not see the hi^way-"a total black- 
out," she called it Number of teachers in Grant County: 75. 
Number presait at the dinner: 75-plus the school board, plus the 
PTA officers, plus 35 other local citizens. Ihey ate their Centen- 
nial Dinner in the school gymnasimn. They Ut their candles and 
cut the birthday cake beneath the basketball goal. The tables w«e 
^y decorated. The President wore a real orchid. When the local 
photographer took their group picture, to give NEA-Washmgton a 
record of this peat occasion, they all smfled for the camera- 
proud, friendly, relaxed, and unconquerable. As thdr Pre^dent 
wrote: "We did v4iat we could to help make 1 957 very important" 
As far as i know, nothing equivalent in national significance has 
happened in the entire history of Ulysses, Kansas. 

The Nationd Restaurant Association gave a yea^long salute to 
the NEA Centennial Theie were NEA Centennid place mats, 
paper n^kins, s^ stickers, and menu and program covers. 

At the Centennial Convention there were special Centennial 
exhibits of student effort in the fine arts and hidustrial arts. 
The Philadelf^ sdiools developed for the Centennial Convention 
a massive pageant entitled ''Schools on Parade.** 
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The most impoitsnt convention feature for the Centennial was 
a ^>eciai Centennial Convocation. The spears included Waurtne 
Walker of the Texas Education Agency, James B. Conant, recently 
retired as United States Ambassador to Germany, and Norman 
Cousins, Editor of The Saturday Review. After these speeci^s, the 
participants met in ilS circles of about 10 persons each. Each 
drck was asked to report on what, in its opinion, was the key 
concern of education in the years ahead. Some of the m^jor points 
whkh thus emeiiged were: 

How to prepare students for living in the atomic age 

The role of international understanding 

Appreciation for demooacy and the national heritage 

The importaiK^e of individual difference 

An adequate sense of values 

life-long education 

Revaluation of teacher preparation 

Recognition and rewards for the teadiing profession 

Better communication tor public interest in education 

Qualifications for sdiool board members 

Cl{»e relations betw^n home and school 

Revaluation of sdi^l tax structure 

Local control of schools 

The Association received message of congratulations from 
many United States o^anizations and many overseas teachers' 
c^ganizations. One of ths most unusual and appreciated dtations 
took the form of a military rev»;w and parade by the Military DiS' 
trict of Wa^iington, D.C., United States Army, in honor of the 
NBA and its President. 



Congressional relations 

Chapter XV on Fedoal School Legislation traces in some detail 
the h^Lfin^ and other Congressional activities incidental to the 
consideration and enactment of Federal aid to education. That 
material need not be repeated here. 

However, the Congress deals with many matters of concern to 
education other than the crucial questions of school finance. 

I shall here recount my activities as a witness at Congressional 
hearinp other than those on federal fundkg for education. 
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Tiie section wiU condude with a few observatioxis about Con- 
pessiona! hearings as a part of the leg^tive process. 

The Fulbright Act 

In February 1946, I spoke before the Senate Committee on 
lifilitary Affairs on S.1636, "A Bill to Am«id the Surplus Proper^ 
Act of 1944.** The apparently lackluster, routine nature of this 
le©slation left plenty of vacant seats both for the members of the 
Cbmmittee and the general public. 

I believe that I was the only representative from the educational 
c^ganizations to testify for this measure. Nevertheless, this rae3-,ure 
was, as it turned out, the most important item of international 
education exchange le^slation ever enacted by the United States 
Congiess. It is now generally calted the FulbrisJit Act, or (more 
recently) the Fulbright-Hays Act. 

The Fulbright programs became the largest planned effort of 
educational exchange in the history of the world. On the 30th 
Anniversary of the Program, the State Departm^t announced 
that, under its provMons, over 120,<KM} scholars had experienced, 
exten^ely and intensivdy, an educational and social environment 
other than their own- The dividends, in terras of knowledge and 
understanding, have been incalculable. 

UNESCO Charter 

On April 4, 1946, I testified before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on the approval of the UNESCO Charta. Unlike 
the United Nations Charter, the UNESCO Charter seemed to 
require the approval of both Houses of Congre^ ^ce the legisla- 
tion inchided the establishment and support of the proposed United 
States Natfonal Commission on UNESCO. I taied to show (1) that 
UNESCO was a uxM and necnsary institution for the achieve- 
mrat of the goals of American polky; (2) that the organization 
commanded strong support among the American people; and 
(3) that the UNESCO Constitution conforms to the constitutional 
pfoceduiea and usage of the IMted States wiUi xeprd to 
education. 

International exdunges 

On May 1 2, 1954, 1 appeared before the State Department Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on ^propiiations. The Rib- 
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ject was HR.S0S7, the State-Justice-Commerce Appropriation Bill 
for 19SS. At issue was the appropriation for international educa- 
tional exchanges. 

Hie President had singled out this operation for favorable atten- 
tion in his Budget Message and had rccominended an appropriation 
of Si 5 million. The House, where money bills originate, had cut 
this by 40 percent to $9 million. We were trying to get the Senate 
to restore as much as possible of the oxigUial budget 

The consequences of the House action had been discussed by 
other witnesses; my objective was not to repeat this testimmiy but 
rather to emphasize the vahies of int^national exchanges, e^cial- 
ly of teachers, to the United States. 

I pointed out that the NBA had devoted a sibstantial part of its 
own funds to int^na^onal exchange. The Association and its mem- 
bers neither expected nor desired to receive any of the funds vMch 
we were asking the Senate to restore. I said that the oii^nal price 
tag of SI 5 million was a real bargain-less than one-third the cost 
of a destroyer. Most of the cut was ultimately restored. 

The Economic Report 

On February 3, 1955, 1 found myself facing the loint Congres- 
sional Committee on the Economic Report of the President, 
Senator Dou^ of Illinois presiding. I told the Committee what I 
knew about school construction needs. There was some discussion 
of the Fjresident*s school plan. Senator Gddwater said that the 
Eraident*s plan was *^e most useftsl and workable plan I fme 
eves seen.*' The Senator had b^n badly misinformed. 

0£Cke of Education budget 

Next year, Mardi 26, 19S6, 1 was before the Labor-Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Subcommittee of the Senate Cdmndttee on 
Appropriations. I was again supporting the full budget of the Office 
of Education as recomn^nded by ^ President. It was a pleasant 
diange for me to be sui^orting the President for once. The cuts in 
the Oitlce of Education bu(^ v/idch had been made 1^ the House 
of RepresentadvN were substantially restored by the Senate. 

Po^mtei 

On April 8, 1956, 1 was back on *^e I£ll," this time before the 
House Committee on Post Office and OvU Service on HR.9228. 
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This proposal would have taken from the Congre» the prerogative 
of determhiing the prefeientia} postage rates for educational and 
other nonprofit institutions and organizations. It would have 
given that control to a proposed new Conunission on Fostal Rates. 
We argued that Qmgr^ had a sound policy to encourage educar 
tional use of the mails and that tiie Congress could not continue 
that policy If it surrendered its present ri^^ts to con^d the postal 
charges for such service. Our effort was successM. 

Rural librvy and education^yond- 
hjgh-fcfaool grants 

On May 7, 1957, 1 testified before the Labor-HEW Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Appropriations on HR.6287. 
We supported the Administration's budget for the United States 
Office of Education, rural library service grants, and the President's 
Committee on Education Beyond the High SchooL I believe we 
were successfuL 

Telstar 

In August 1962 I appeared before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate in support of Project Telstar. The purpose 
was to claim for education a share in &e federal revenue accruing 
from use of the public domain in the form of newdy^ocated 
channels of communication via satellites. 

Sai^Mirt for overseas schools 

In the midst of our efforts to secure substantial federal funds for 
public education, the NEA became involved in a controversy with 
the Defense Department The disagreemeit conc^ned the schools 
operated by the Defense Department for the children of American 
service men and women stationed overseas. The sdiools, conddered 
collectively, constituted tiie tenth larg^ school system under the 
American Hag. Congress had long ago voted that the salariu of 
teadsen in these sdiools should be comparable to the salaries paid 
to tead»rs in large cities in the United States. However, the 
Defense Departmott* pleading lack of funds, <Hd not put this 
decision of tiie Congress into effect The Congr^ did not 
^ipropriate, and tiw Defense Department would not request, 
eoou^ money to Implement the law on teachers* salaries. The 
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overseas schools should have been showcases of American educa- 
tion in the far comen of the world, but they ranged, in fact, from 
subaverage to deplorat^ We were up against a tough militazy 
bureaucracy and an indifferent Congress. 

On March 19, 1954, I presented this case before the Defense 
Department &ibcommittee of the House of Repzesentatives Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. Several names which have since become 
very weU known api»ar on die list of that Committee's members- 
including especial^ Representatives Gerald R. Foxd of Michigan 
and Melvin Laird of Wisconsin. My testimony was fully docu- 
mented. I appeakd tm justi^ for ttis American dtizens who 
attended those schools, for their |»rents vfho were serving their 
country miles from home, for the teachers who had a right to the 
salaries provided by law. It was Uke trying to knock down the 
Empire State Building wi& a well-aimed rose petal The teachers 
at long last had to appeal to the Courts. There, after initial reverses, 
they ultimately won back payments of some $20 million. 

Int^national E^cation Act 

On AprO 7, 1966, 1 testified before the International Education 
Task Force of the House Committee on Education and Labor on 
HR. 12451. This legislation appeared to be directed only, or at 
least chiefly, to the college and universaties. My diief point was to 
persuade the Task Force to recommend language to make funds 
availatde to improve international understanding of etementary 
and secondary school teachers, as wdl as of the college teachers to 
i^om the proposed le^slation was ori^naSy directed. All of this 
was related to the AdnUnistiatlon proposal called **The Inte^ 
national Education Act of 1966." It was signed by President 
Johnson October 29, i 966 and is now Fut^c Law 89^98. 

As a followHip to this l^isla^on. Prudent Johnson early in 
2967 requested that a mi^r international conference on education 
be held. An intematkjnal planning committee of some thirty 
persons was or^niz^. We met in February, 1967, decided that 
the international conference would meet in October, 1967, that 
the theme would be **The Wodd Crisis in Education," and that the 
site of the Confoence would be WiSlamsburg, ^r^nia. After the 
Conference I served on a small Follow-up Committee. 

The President himself attended the Williamsburg Conference 
and addressed a dinner session. Unfortunately, the preoccupation 
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of the piess vdth Vietnam at the time, combined with some faults 
in the planning of tiie Conference itself, prevented aibstantial 
xesults. Between the peoi^e wlu) did not v/snt the 0>nfeiaice to 
discuss Vietnam at all and the peoj^e who wanted to discuss 
nothing else, the announced theme of the Conference was lost 
like so many other bright initiative of that day the value of the 
Conference was thu^ severely impaired. 




BilSngual education 

My last ofQdal appearance before a Congressional committee 
came on May 19, 1967, before the Special Subcommittee on Bi- 
lingual Education of the Senate Conmuttee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. The subject of the hearing was S.428, an amendment to 
the Hementary and Secondary Education Act of 196S. Hie pur- 
pose of the amendment was to ^ve special assistance to the 
Spanish-speaking children in the fHiblic schools of the United 
States. This was a l^polar problem centering diiefly about the 
Mesdcan-American children of the Southwest and the Cuban refu- 
gee and Puerto Rican childr^ along the Eastern Seward and the 
Gulf Coast On behalf of the NEA membership hi these regions 
and on behalf of NEA members else\^ere, I stron^y urged the 
adoption of this amendment 

The prox»osed amendments were adopted, providing new pro- 
-ams in dropout prevents and in special education for handl* 
oipped children, as ^1! as in bilingual education and institute for 
trdning teachers of bilmgual classes. It became Public Law 90-247, 
and was sij^ed by Presidsit Johnson on January 2, 1968. 

Having discovered som^ow that this would be my last appear 
ance for the NEA on Capitol ffill. fee Senatoiiof tiieComnrittoe 
wound up tiieir leaion with mely saying some kind words ^ut 
my loaf term ^orti to hifoim fee CongrMs about e&w^onal 
pcobaems and conditions. Senator Ralph YarborouiJi of Texa^ 
d» Subcommittee C3iairpenoa, and SeaatOTi P*ul Fannin of 
Arizona and Robert Kenne^ ctf Jfow Yorie Idned hi of fcring wn- 
ii«tulition& The Committee then paused for photogaphi of thii 
occasion, after which I took my leave of fee United Con- 
pesi, except as a continuously hiterested and lometin:^ bo- 
wildesed observer. 
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Congressional hearinips, on the whole, axe a weary and ineffec- 
tive ritual Few m^beis of Congiess experience a change of mind 
ss ft xesuit of something said at a hearing. Actually the attendance 
by members of Congr^ is very irregular. The question period is 
usually partisan ratlwr than informative. 

To save time (or so it is claimed) tiie testimony is neariy always 
written in advance. D^tnesses are often required to file enou^ 
copies of tiieir testimony so that each committee member may 
read the testimony in advance. The slowest reader in Congress can 
read silently more rapidly than the fastest-talking witness. However, 
it is doubtful that the testimony is read in advance in one percent 
of the cases. 

Uosi Congressional hearing rooms are badly de^ed. The Com- 
mittee is seated on a raised dais. The witn^, in order to see the 
members of the committee must look steeply upward. But he or 
she cannot look up and read testimony at the same time. If the 
witnes deserts her or his intention to read and tries to look the 
committee in the eye while testifying, she or he is almost sure to 
suffer a real pain in the neck. 

Hie ordinary Concessional hearing bears almost no likens to 
the dramatic tele^d sessions of the Senate Watergate hearings or 
those of tht House Judiciary Committee considering ^e impea^- 
ment of Pre^dent Richi^rd Nbcon. In routine situations, attendance 
by ail committee members is rare. Committee members wander in 
and out of the hearing room. A few spectators take notes and draw 
doodles. A couple of young newspaper reporters, slowly expiring 
in boredom because they have heard it all before, sit still desperate- 
ly hofsng that someone will say something exciting enough to pro- 
vide the lead for their story, which the editor probably will not 
putdiah anyway. little groups of tourist peer into the hearing 
loom &om the outer hall. A few of these enter and take a seat but 
foon depart in search of greater excitement. 

At a staggering cost skilled stenotypists take down every word 
uttered, and thus every syllable Hnds its way into the archives of 
the Congress. Sooner or later, the full text of the hearing rolls 
foggily off the Government Printing Office preis and is rarely 
teen a^in. 

Because every bit of pending legislation "dies** at the end of 
each two^ear Congress, the same or sinkilar testimcmy is apt to be 
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repeated & number of times. Repetition of testimony ocairs on 
^ measures because of the bicam^ nature of the Congress. 

It may be supposed from the foregoing comments that I regard 
Con^s^onal hearings as an inefScient method of considering the 
pros and cons of pending measures. That is indeed the eass. One 
blinks, **0h, there must be a better way than this!** 

One change would save at least 50 percent of the money, toe, 
and energy which are now bckg poured into the Congressional 
healing milL Let all committees of the Congress be Joint Com- 
mittees of &e House and Senate. After hddhig joint hearings, both 
Houses would begin with identical evidence. The Senate and House 
componaits of the Joint Committee could then meet separately 
and make separate reports. They migiht also be empowered not 
Oisly to hold hearings jomtly but also, If they voted to do so, to 
make identiial rcporte. In this latter event the time now consumed 
in the cumbersome Conferoice Committee procedure would be 
substantially reduced. A number of Joint Committees already exist. 
I see no valid reason why the joint hearings would impair the 
independaice of action of each House. A further aibstantial gahi 
in efficiency could be adiieved if, instead of being subject to the 
present annual review, ordhiaiy continuing appropriations were 
made to cover a two-year period. 

One minor but helpful change would be the installation or a 
reading lectin at the plawt$ where the witnesses osdinarily are 
seated. Standing^ip testimony would help in at least three ways. It 
would enable the witnesses and the committee members to speak 
to each o^r eye-to-eyc. Second, it would do away with the in- 
appropriate courtroom atmosphere ^ch now prevails in com- 
mittee hearings. Thh-d, and, at least equally important, it wouW 
encourage witnesses to be brief. 

In spite of the difficulties inherent in the present Concessional 
hearing procedures, I have myself been invariably treated with 
^urtety and kindness by the committee members. Not an of them 
hive agreed with me all the time; a few h^e disagreed most of the 
time. Yet they always showed in my presence a genuine concern 
about the schools and coEeges of the cmmtry. Tins continued con- 
cern for the nation's educational systems is one reason our schools 
are as good as they are. 
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20 Evaliiation 



A summation, 1952-67 - Job description - Meetings - 
Field work - Writing - Q)ntmts - The daily &rind - 
Methods and principles of work - Farewells - Since then 



AsnsnmatioQ, 1952-1967 

Each year during my tenns as NBA Executive Secretary I used 
to xeqi»^ a bxief baU'-pagc report from each unit on iti maiot 
achievemaits and on ti» ms^ot events of the year. Then I com- 
bined these lists and circulated them to all ^aff members. It was a 
device intended to develop pride and a sense of teamwork in a staff 
ivhidi was ^traordinaiily unaware of eviratts in the NBA outside 
of any one particular unit 

Late hi 1967 scmieone put together &i8 Ust of NBA achieve- 
meaits during my adi^nistra^os as a ^atemeatt to be eiwlosed with 
the solicitation for fUsds by the NBA to estaUish the WiUiam G. 
Can- Scholarship Award. 

Some of the m^rpdnts hi that list follow: 

Gteation of eight N£A regional offices 

Annual m^thigs of the Presidents of the AfSUated State 
Associations 

EstabBshment of an Ih'ban Services Division with twelve 
full-fime employees in WaslUngton and field workers 

^feadonal negotiatiom inaugurated and widely estab- 
lished 

Assistance in rtate and load crisis situations 
Emi^c^ment of four consultants on teachers* salaries 
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The NBA school for professional negotiations 
The NBA sdiool on tea^os* salases 
The local projects leoj^titkm prognofl 
The Hilda Blaehli&g fellowships 
The Time To Tea^ {^oj^ 

Expan^on of the program of the Commission (m Frof<^ 

^nal Rights and Re^Km^hilities 

Extei^on of the program of the Ckimmission on Teadier 

Education and Frofesaonal Standards 

&ipport of &e National Council on Accreditation of 

Teacher Education 

Citizenship clinics 

The Student NBA at the college level 

The Committee on Civil and Human Rights 

Full-time staS( for the Ethics Committee 

The two-year NEA Devdopment Project 

Three new NEA joint committe«-with the American 

Textbook Publishers Institute, the MagaaUie PuWishers 

As^iation, and the National School Boards Association 

Increased staff in Lay Rdations 
Strengthening the NEA Researdi Division 
Cbmpletely revised policy and format for the NEA 
Research EuUetin 

Computer proc^sing for use in the Research, Busing 

Management, and Membership Records Division 

Development and use of sampling techniques for national 

surveys of teachers* opinions 

Are^d NEA Joumai with more varied content, special 

inserts, better covers,and more color 

Distribution of the NEA Reporter to all memb«s 

Editcdal information centers establisiud in New York 

Gty and on the West Coast 

The Educational Broadcast Service 

The Annual Cbnfeience on School Finance 



The School Bell Awards 

The Pacemaker Schools Awards 

Hie NEA Photographic Service 

The Center for the Study of Instruction 

Teadiisg Careo' Monfii 

Substantial Increases in the production of NBA films, 
fihnstrips, and television promotions 

Consultant serv«:es in Educational Televidon and in 
Elementary Education 

Full-time ^f in Adult Education 

Spedal projects in Automation, Juvenile Delinquency, 
Dropout Talented Pupils, Eng&h Composition 

The NEA Teacher Corps 

Full-time Convention Coordinator 

Acquisition and development of &e National Training 
Laboratory in Bethel, Maine 

Increased Regional Conferences on Instruction 

Two field offices fm the NEA Travel Division 

Gom^ction, l5m(Sn& man^ment, equipment, opera- 
tioi^and matntenaace of the new NEA C^ter 

The NEA Visitors' Center 

Increased finandal support for NEA delegates, officers, 
and committees 

i^mdHng records for more than twice as many members 
in 1967 as in 1952 

Enlarged Legislative Commiadon resources to secure 
nu^r breakthrough in federal support for education 

Achievement by law and by regulation of equity in in- 
come tax treatment for teadiers 

Million Dollar Fund for Teacher Rights 

NEA Mutual Fund 

NEA Insurance Trust 
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The for^dng is not a M of NEA adiievements and certdnly 
not a list of pei^nai achievements. It is a list of NEA activities 
and services as of 1967 which were not in the NEA program 
in 1952. 

lobdescr^tkn 

If I ask myself what I was doing between 1952 and 1967 1 can 
write a land of catalog of activities. 

1. Meeting& To begin with the most obvious responsitality, the 
NEA Executive Secretary* attends a great many meetings. 
There is little option in most of these situations. The NEA is 
a laxge and complex oiganization with several different 
governing bodies the meetings of vMsh must be attended 
by the Executhre Sec^tary. In 1965-66 the total of these 
meetinp and disectiy related activities came to over 130 
woridng days pet year. 

2. Field vH^k A systematic record of my work outside of 
Washingcon showed that I was spending an average of 126 
days per year in fkld vmtk. In retrospect, I think I spent too 
much time in this area of activity. 

3. Writing. A third category of activity hivdves the preparation 
of articles, ^«:hes, and testimony for Congressional com- 
mittee& 

For me, spccdies could rarely be ghost-written. A speech or an 
article of sutstantial importance needs to be pungent and pro- 
fwmd, rational and stimulating, to conform to NEA policy, avoid 
dun repetition, and have some structure v^Uch holds it together. It 
should reflect the thought, the personality, and the style of its 
author. The need to be concise is one reason why sudi stat^ents 
can rarely be made ad lib, at least not by me. 

4. Contacts. In addition to attendance at meetings, field work, 
and writing, a wide variety of contacts with indiPiduab and 
groups needs to be maintained. These include, for example, 
many members of Congress, White House official^ Cabinet 
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offlceis couched with education, membeis of the Defense 
Department coiusemed with tsaining in the Anned Forc^ 
members of the United States Foreign Service who serve 
overseas as adviKrs to AID missions, leaders in business and 
industry, comparable officers for other pn^e^ons such as 
medldne and law, leaders of otiier national teachers* organi- 
zations, officials of the Uni^ Nations and UNESCO insofar 
as their work involves education, university presidents and 
others in higher education, men and women involved in the 
S»reparation of teadiers, schdars in various dkd|dines related 
to education, leaders in the news media and in the formation 
of iHibUc opinion, e^tors and columnkts, dvil ri^^ leaders, 
lead^ of veterans* and dvic organizations. This area could 
easily absorb all the effort and mose than any one person 
codd devote to it Of course, the Executive Secretary had to 
delegate a great deal of it to others. 

S. The fifth area of activity may be described briefly as the 
dedly grind. It required the Executive Secretary to relate 
swiftly to a lo^oscope of ess«itially unrelated per«)nali- 
ti^ ev«its, issues, and proi^ms. In &e course of staff 
routine, most of the easy problems are sorted out and handled 
by otlusrs. Only the points of controversy, the frustrations, 
and the emergences get to the Ex^utive Secretary. 

MeduMb and principles of woric 

IXfhat wst done is perh^ less important &sn the spirit and 
methods by v^h it was accomplished. To deal objectively with 
this kind of question is extremely difficult, but I will venture a few 
observations. 

I tried to discipline mysdf to remember that the Association 
exists for the purposes stated in its Charter. It is not, for example, 
an agency for the general promotion of civil ri^ts or international 
peae& Althmi^ I have ^ong poscmal views in favor of both of 
these areas, as Executive Secretary of the NEA I believed my 
enqgiesihould be directed to educational objectives. Many people, 
of course, try to ttfe the Association to advance various other pur* 
poses, but the Executive Secretary, like other officers, may not 
acquiescence in such usage Aether the goal be personal power or 
the highest altniism. The Executive Secretary is not debarred from 
endeavoring to influence the decisions of the Association; indeed. 
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in my opinioii, he or she is rcquifed to try to influence pdicy dedr 
som by aU the legitimate methods of evidence and persuasion. 

One of the Executive Secretary's duties is to appoint, or to 
lecommend to the Executive Committee, the principal members 
of the piofesaonal staff as well as to ^ve biformal advice regarding 
other appointments. On important new appointments, I usually 
named an independsit task force from staff and field to seardi 
pos^Wlities and to recommend three to five names to me. All such 
appointme*its require great <are. It is difficult but imperative to 
avoid being influenced by friendship or by other external con- 
siderations. 

To the person enterin? my office, his or her needs and interests 
were paramount That person usually had given mudi tune and 
thou^t to the topic to be discussed and was often welt-launched 
on the -presentation of a problem before I could drag my mind 
away from the issue posed by the previous visitor. 

Almost everyone, I found, wants a chance to be consulted on 
every topic which even remotely touches her or his mterests. 
Almost no one, however, wants \he r^ponsibility of decidon on 
difficult isaies, even in the fields in which ^e or he is most 
competent 

The habit of trying to perceive specific issuK in the hght of 
possible future developments was, I think, highly important. The 
ability to differentiate the temporary issues on which a snap 
judgment is satfefactory from imes which, however trifling they 
see*.!, still have long-range consequences, is crucial. This ability, 
more than any other trait, is a component of what people usually 
call "good judgment" I do not know whether I possess this 
quality; I am sure I did not have as much of it as I should. But I 
believe that whatever I possess of it was developed by experience. 
I doubt whether good judgment can be created by intelligMice or 
by devotion, together or separately. I think experience is an 
essential added ingredient. 

One other aspect of my work is difficult to define but, perh^ 
for that reason, all the more necessary to mention. I will call it 
intellectual resifieiKe-the capadty to recover from stre«. I believe 
this quafity depends first of all on reasonably good health-good 
enough to permit a long series of twelve-how working days, seven- 
day weeks, and fifty-two-weck years. In addition, it is developed 
by a good basic education, and fiirther developed by continuous 
kaming-in my case, chiefly but not solely, by reading. 
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The capacity to fed at home in the realm of ideas was, for me at 
least, a basic element in my work as NBA Executive Secretary. 
Whatever other daily d«nan^ arose, it seemed to me as imperative 
to continue one's education in th^ way as to be on time at com- 
mittee meetings or to answer telegrams the same day. 

Farewells 

During the last few weeks of my service with the National Edu- 
cation Association, several social gatherings were held to honor ray 
wife and me. 

The first event was a dinner given for us in New York City in 
ApiH, 1967, by the Educational Folides Commi^on. I was given a 
handsomely-bound and very useful set of seven volumes contain- 
ing all of &e reports issued by the Commission during my fifteen 
years as an ex-offkio member and the preceding seventeen years 
as its Secretary. 

In Boston, a few days later, tiie NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals set aside one morning of its lar^ national con- 
vention to honor my wife and me. The Department brous^t to- 
gether at that time as speakers four of our good friends from vari- 
ous parts of the world: Sir Ronald Gould of England (President of 
the Wodd Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession); Tai Si Chung (Secretary of the Korean Federation of 
Education Associations); Dr. Andrew Holt (Preddent of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and a member of the NEA Board of Trustees); 
and Mrs. Sarah CaMweH (Past-Presidoit of the NEA, former Chair- 
person of the Educational Folici^ Commission, and member of 
the WCOTP Executive Committee). 

In May the NEA gave a very large blac^-tie farewell dinner for us 
in Washington at the Mayflower Hotel. The Ballroom was packed- 
both ground floor and gaUnies. Senator Ralph Yarborough brou^t 
personal greetings from Fr^dsit Johnson. The NEA IMdent 
lead a very friendly letter from Vice-Prudent Hubert H. 
Humphrey. Stephen Wright, then Director of the United Negro 
College Fund, spoke about ray work with the Educational Policies 
Coxnmi^ion. Lutlur Evans, Director of International and Le^ 
Collections at Columbia University library and a former Director' 
General of UNESCO, spoke about my international activities. Paul 
Miller, Assistant Secretary of the Departmoit of Health, Education, 
and Wdfare^ discussed my work with the Federal Government Lois 
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EdingST, NEA Fist-President, spoke about my woric as Executive 
SecKtaiy. My wife and I were each presented with veiy handsome 
and eloquent IeatheT4}ound illuminated dtatio^ A small book of 
excerpts firom some of my papers and speech^ was distributed. The 
entire proceedings were entered in the Congressional Record, 

In June, Dr. Ole Sand, Director of die NEA Center for Instruc- 
tion, arranged a lundieon for us at the University Qub. This was a 
itlatively small gathering to which Dr. Sand invited some of the 
leaders in the work of the C^ter, together with our old friend, 
William Benton, who chaired ths Board of the Encydopedia 
Britannica. Because of some ambiguity in the wording of the invita- 
tion, Mr. Benton had the impression that the luncheon would be a 
large public ^thering. Accordingly, he prepared a substantial 
written address for the occasion. That paper contained, I believe, 
the most discriminating praise of any whi^ was oirrently being 
heaped upon my bowed and ^fensele^ head. Among other things, 
he compared me to a laser beam in sev^ ingenious r^ects. It 
was much too clever to be limited to a few people. Thus I was glad 
that Senator Abraham Ribicoff, adding a few kind words of his 
own, had the text of the laser beam eulogy printed in the Congres- 
siomU Record At the luncheon Mr. Benton ended his remarks by 
presenting us with a handsome set of the Britannica as well as the 
three-volume Dictionary. My wife, however, paid me the highest 
compliment of the day ; she said the Britannica would be so handy 
to consult on any topic whenev^ I was not at home. 

The final colossal fUng in the ^es came in the Minneapolis 
Ovic Auditorium on July 4, during the annual meeting of the 
7,000 Of so members of the NEA Delegate Assembly. A number of 
NEA staff members had worked long and skillfully to develop a 
three-way, three-screen slide-flhn presentation with narration by 
Dou^ Edwards. Under the title **A Child is to Teach" the pre- 
sentation dealt, partly in my own words, with the issues which the 
Association had met during my torn as Executive Secretary. 

Dr. Andrew Holt ipoke on my NEA activities before 1952; Mrs. 
Sarah Caldwell on international acthdties; and Artiiur Corey, reti^ 
ing Executive Secretary of the California Teachers Assodation, on 
my work as NEA Executive Secretary. Clarice Kline, Past-Fresidrat 
of the NEA, presented my wife with a smaller copy of my portrait 
«^h hangs in a gallery of the NEA hiOding. The Committee 
crated by the Board of Directors to arrange a spedal project for 
my retirement announced the establishment of the William G. Carr 
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Scholarship Fund One sudi SchdaisMp is awarded each year, the 
young recipients alternating betw«n those interested in improve- 
ment of pxofesdona! organizations and those interested in inters 
national relations in education, i was also given a book of letters- 
one from eadi of the secretaries of the NEA-affiliatcd state educa- 
tion associations. 

Since then 

After leaving office in WCOTP in 1972, 1 have been rather idle. 
I have written these memoirs, X have responded to occasional 
requests for articles and ^jeec^es, and papers for university-spon- 
sored a>nferencesL I have on invitation done a little graduate 
teaching. It has been my experience that the number of requests 
for sudi services diminishes very rapidly after retirement. 

In 1936, Dr. P. W. Kuo, a distingui^cd C3tmese scholar and 
diplomat, called on me to discuss the formation of a Sino-American 
Qiltural Society in Wadiington. I had known Dr. Kuo ever since 
die war years when he reprKented Oiina at the meetings which 
created at Atlantic Qty the United Nations Relief and Reconstruc- 
tion Agency and at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, the United 
Nations Xntcmational Monetary Fund. Dr. Kuo had also repre- 
sented China, between the two world wars, at several meetings of 
the old Worid Federation of Education Associations, inchiding the 
founding Assembly at San FranciscoOakland in 1923. He and 
Mrs. Kuo, who happened to live in the same apartment house as we 
did, became our close ftknds. 

Dr. Kuo became &e Founder and first President of the Sino- 
American Qiltural Society. He felt that the Vice-President should 
be an American so as to stress the bilateral nature of the Society 
^nsorship, and I agreed to serve in that capacity. 

Wh«i Dr. Kuo was struck by a disabling iOness hi 1967, 1 pre- 
sided temporarily at various activities of the Society. When Dr. Kuo 
died in 1969 I was elected to the PresMency with a Chinese Vice- 
Pnssident I still conthiue and enjoy this responsibility. 

For these and other sciviccs the Government of China on 
January 20, 1978, conferred on me the decoration and citation 
called **Ofder of the Brilliant Star," with grand cordon. 

In 1957 I had hdped to establish and develop the Council on 
International Non-theatrical Events (CINE) which has as its chief 
function the evaluation m6 supply of United States documentary 
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COms-to partidpste In about eighty fBm festivals, mostfy annual 
events, held throughout the world. Such activities are elsewhexe 
carried out by the partidpating governments, but the Unit«i States 
has not provided machinery or funds for such partidpation. The 
work therefore must be done by volunteers. Because of my early 
help in Iffunyh'Pg ONE I was m^e in 1964 an Honorary Patron. 

Beginning in 1970 I was dected to four success one-year 
terms as President of the Council I do not possess technical com- 
petence in this area, but I did acquire some insight during the four 
years. I believe CInIe wanted someone who was not a technidan, 
who could preside at meetings, and who could deal impartially 
when differences of opinion or emphasis arose among the members 
of the ^veming body. 

To Old on a peisonal note, I wiU report that in 1974 my wife 
and I cdebrated the fiftieth anniversary of <m marriage. We 
in^ted a few of our dosest friends to a short series of small dinners 
in our home-occasions on vMch my wife fa really highly expert. 
We went to Califomia for a seri« of reunions with the surviving 
members of our wedding party and other old friends and relatives. 
Our son and daughte^in-law, aWy assisted by our three grandsons, 
^ve us a beautiful anniversary dinner in ia JoUa. In November, 
my wife's aster and her husband gave us a cocktail-buffet reception 
at their home in Chevy Chase, Maryland, attended by nearly 100 
of my former NBA colleagues and other friends of ours acquired 
during our nearly half-century in Washington. 
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